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“ The real evil of our present Government is the enormous amount of the na- 
tional debt. Were we to make any complete and total change in any one branch 
. of our Legislature, the people would soon inquire. whether that change had light- 
ened the burden of the debt. It would be no satisfaction to them to be told that 
by reductions in the army, and other establishments, savings to the amount of three 
or four millions had been made. After requiring and obtaining a complete revolu- 
tion in the form of the House of Commons, the seat of Government, they would 
expect much greater alleviation than any economy could grant. New and more 
violent changes would be demanded. Law and prescription would be less regarded 
in every fresh change. The national creditor would in vain urge the justice of his 
claim to the payment of the interest due to him. I know there are many persons 
disposed to say, ‘ Why, this is the very thing we want; we only value Reform as 
a prelude to meagures too comprehensive, or, if you will, too violent for an old 
established government to undertake.’ Such is the feeling of the most able, but, I 
think, not the most prudent of the reformers, It is a question however of feeling, 
rather than of reasoning. For my own part, I cannot understand how a man can 
have read the histories of Athens, of Sparta, of Venice, of France, of Spain,—how 
he can have looked for an hour into the history of the world—how he can have 
thrown a single glance at the governments existing in the world at the end of the 
eighteenth century—how he can have weighed the miserable result of the most 
benevolent plans, and the most brilliant schemes of Government, and not cling the 
closer to his native home. Corrupt as the administration of English affairs may be, 
it is impossible not to see that the laws afford a greater protection to civil, personal,. 
and political liberty in England, than the general average of governments attain.’ 
— Lord John Russell. ‘. 





Ir one who looks out upon the ocean from the deck of a small vessel 
were to promise himself that he could count the numbers, measure the 
dimensions, and ascertain the force of the billows that are rolling around 
him—that he could penetrate the depths and descry all that is hidden 
or dissolved in the world of waters, he would undertake a task scarcely 
more impossible than that he purposes who attempts to survey the com- 
plexities, and note the passions, predilections, and prejudices, the motives 
and incitements of that now extraordinarily mixed and varied portion of 
English society to which the mighty name of “ The Democracy”’ apper- 
tains. For as nations depart from the simplicity which for so long a 
period confines them to small and distinct classes while the range of 
their wanderings and their experiences is limited, society becomes as tt 
were more and more individualized ; and when it has reached a point in 
the progression, marked, like that of our own age, by immense accumu- 
lations of knowledge and of property, by gigantic discoveries in science, 
by all-pervading inquiry and diligence in the search after information, 
and the acuteness, rapidity, and power that these things imply, almost 

-every mind is as it were a single spring, acting with its own unconnected 
Aug.—voL. XLI, NO. CLXIV. 2F 
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and almost undirected force, and constituting one amongst many millions 
of similar movements. This chaos of the elements of intellectual agency 
is no less a characteristic of the time, than is that general impulse called 
“ the spirit of the age,”’ nominally and practically that desire of extreme 
and ultimate improvement, thus derived and thus formed, that would, if 
it were permitted, neither make stop nor stay till the “ perfectibility” 
is accomplished, which a good many of the generation immediately pre- 
ceding us believed might be achieved by the exertion of an imaginary 
energy, and which, though latent, they maintained to be an inherent and 
essential portion of the nature of man. He then who would begin such 
a survey must fix his most profound regard upon this principle, for by 
its activity alone will he be enabled to account for the various appear- 
ances that vex and disturb the ever-changing surface his field of vision 
embraces. 

Nor does this principle contravene the tendency to effect objects by 

the concentrated efforts of masses of men, we see pervading almost all 
public operations; for this it is, not to speak irreverently, imaging 
while it performs the intention of Creative Wisdom, this it is which 
plants the seeds of their dissolution even at the moment it gives birth to 
associations powerful almost beyond control in their beginnings, feeble 
even to oak ae nothingness in their end. While the understanding is 
strongly drawn to one pursuit, and constantly employed in it, uniformity 
of thinking, no less than the acquaintance with its several bearings thus 
acquired, engenders a confidence that impels the man to rely upon his 
own strength and his own superiority, whether real or imaginary. A 
multiplicity of objects, on the contrary, while it extends the percep- 
tion of things necessary or desirable, inevitably weakens the reliance 
which the individual is, in the other case, induced to place upon 
his own means; and the very facility allures him to conceive, that by 
lending a part of his ability to general combinations, he may success- 
fully exert his force in many ways. But it not less certainly happens 
that the want of intensity brings on indifference and mutability, to say 
nothing of that overweening self-opinion, and consequent contempt of 
others, which follow a little learning ; and by the action of these subtle 
solvents, the ill-compacted mass soon precipitates and crumbles to pieces. 
This appears to explain the ever-changing fickleness of all republican 
forms; this, too, is the reason why Governments of another mould have 
so little cause to dread any lasting effect from the combinations or 
** unions”’ of numbers. 

The English are of all nations the most individualized. Even our love 
of country has indeed been imputed to deeply-rooted selfism. An English- 
man loves the land of his birth, it has been said, merely because it gave 
jum being, and his affections towards everything appertaining to it centre 
there because they are his. A very few words will explain this fallacy, 
which consists in a mere antithesis. The Frenchman, who loves his 
country because he belongs to it, and the Englishman, because it belongs 
to him, differ only in their mode of expression. The consciousness of 
mere possession confers neither pleasure nor honour, for no man would 
feel either satisfaction or pride in possessing what is worthless—it is the 
knowledge of the value of the possession that gives both. If the notion 
of property have anything to do with love of country, it is because the 
idea of greatness is connected with it. An Englishman; therefore, boasts 
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of hisprigin, and loves the natale solum because he feels and knows 
that it is a distinction among nations to belong to'a country elevated 
into supremacy by that which can alone ennoble it, by the virtues of its 
ofispring, those virtues which have won that supremacy, whether pro- 
ceeding from valour or from wisdom, from arms or from arts. Were 
England notorious for the cowardice of its natives, for vice and poverty— 
were the King a tyrant, and the people slaves—it would still be his 
country, but would any man congratulate himself that it was so? Cer- 
tainly not. It is then the pride of the majesty of England’s station and 
character, not the notion of possession in any other sense, that consti- 
tutes the ground of this love of country. 

But even were it so, the Englishman has perhaps a right to judge of 
it in this manner, because he has a greater share in making the advan- 
tages his own. For if we inquire to what these accidents (glory, and 
wealth, and dominion are accidents) are owing, we shall find they arise 
from causes intimately connected with this same individuality. We pass 
over the instinct every man is supposed to feel towards his father-land, 
for it is a matter of belief, not of demonstration ; we pass over the at- 
tachment generated by habits, manners, and associations, for these also 
are accidents, and go down to the physical’ cause of the formation of 
character. An Englishman’s wants are greater than those of nations 
planted nearer to the sun. Hence he must exert more effort, if only to 
gain his subsistence. Effort is the parent of hardihood, not less than of 
acquisition, and hence it is that in the English character there is more 
strength, more self-dependence, as well as more independence, than in 
the character of other nations. The man born where climate lays upon 
him the necessity of providing animal food and strong drink, must labour 
more than he who can find sufficient support for the day in a slice of 
bread, a bunch of grapes, and a glass of iced water. Nature has made 
it imperative upon the Englishman to work, and to work hard ; indivi- 
dual power becomes national power, in whatsoever direction it is exer- 
cised. Property and personal exaltation are but the natural consequences, 
the natural rewards. Thus the distinctions of affluence and aristocracy 
have been born and nurtured of individual exertion, and thus also they 
re-act in re-producing their origin. But still they are only secondary 
causes *. 
* It is singular that the author who has attributed our love of country to selfish- 
ness should have so clearly perceived the effects of industry upon the national cha- 
racter, without tracing it to its source, or following it out still further upon our 
affections and habits. “ I think,”’ says Mr. Bulwer, ** that I need take no pains to 
prove the next characteristic of the English people—a characteristic that I shall 
but just touch upon, viz. their wonderful spirit of industry. This has been the 
saving principle of the nation, counteracting the errors of our laws, and the imper- 
fections of our constitution. We have been a great people because we have been 
always active; and a moral people, because we have not left ourselves time to be 
vicious. Industry is, in a word, ¢he distinguishing quality of our nation, the per- 
vading genius of our riches, our grandeur, and our power ! 

“ Every great people has its main principle of greatness, some one quality, the 
developing and tracing, and feeling, and watching of which has made it great. 
Your Excellency remembers how finely Montesquieu has proved this important 
truth in the ‘ Grandeur et Décadence des Romains.’ With France that principle 
is the love of glory, with America it is the love of liberty, with England it is the love 


of action ;—the safest and most comprehensive principle of the three ; for it gains glory 
without seeking it too madly, and it requires liberty in order to exist. Now I thin 
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And if we follow this clue, it will guide us to the preference, thenatural 
preference of home, which binds all our heartsin so firm achain. Our affec- 
tions are by this means concentrated, not dispersed, for dissipation belongs 
not to laborious occupation. But the English are unsocial !—they are so 
only in proportion as they are hearty and sincere in their feelings. A strong 
moral attachment to wife, children, and friends, nay, even to localities and 
things, grows out of this concentration. That interpretation of social life 
which implies wide and various society, a life of casual, public, and 
general admixture, rather than of intimate, private, and cular com- 
bination, wars against this moral attachment. An Englishman thinks 
even more than he acts, for he thinks while he does, and while he does 
not act. His thoughts and his sentiments are stedfast and profound; 
mere isolated amusement is seldom his desire, for he is moral even in his 
amusements; where it is not so, his natural dispositions have been 
changed, not to say corrupted, by the laxity which accompanies habits 
and affections dissipated over a large surface of society, and attenuated 
by such dissipation. Thus we perceive the variance, and we perceive 
also why acquisition, being the measure of individual power, comes to 
be held so high in estimation. 

This theory has been even more strongly illustrated by the American 
writer, Dr. Channing. “ Generally speaking,” says that able man, “ we 
can do much good by individual action, and our own virtue is incompa- 
rably improved by it.” * * * * * All the great works 
of genius come from deep lonely thought ;”’ and when speaking of natu- 
ral associations in opposition to the wisest and best of those founded by 
men, he thus forcibly establishes the superiority of natural relations :— 
“ We can easily illustrate by examples the inferiority of human associa- 
tions. In Boston there are two asylums for children, which deserve, we 
think, a high place among useful institutions. Not a little time is spent 
upon them. Hundreds conspire to carry them on, and we have anniver- 
saries to collect crowds for their support. And what is the amount of 
good accomplished? Between one and two hundred children are pro- 
vided for, a number worthy of all the care bestowed on these charities. 
But compare this number with all the children of this city, with the 
thousands who throng our streets and our schools. And how are these 
fed, clothed, educated ? We hear of no subscriptions, no anniversaries 
for their benefit; yet how they flourish compared with the subjects of 
asylums! These are provided for by that unostentatious and unpraised 
society which God has instituted, a family—that shelter, home, which 
nature rears, protects them, and it is an establishment worth infinitely 





that your Excellency, (than whom if no man sees more the folly in a statesman of 
over-refining, no man also, I apprehend, sees more clearly the necessity of his 
piercing beyond the surface, and seizing from the confused history of the past some 
one broad though metaphysical principle by which to guide and work out his policy, ) 
—I think, I say, that your Excellency will perceive that when we have once disco- 
vered the national quality which has chiefly made a nation great, we cannot too 
warmly foster, and too largely encourage it ; we should break down all barriers that 
oppose it; foresee, and betimes destroy all principles that are likely to check or 
prevent it. It is the vestal-fire which daily and nightly we must keep alive; and 
we should consider all our prosperity to be coupled with its existence. Thus, then, 
if industry be the principle of our power, we cannot too zealously guard it from 
all obstacle, or too extensively widen the sphere for its exertions.”— England and 
the English, vol.i., p. 83. 
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more than all the institutions, great or small, which man has devised, 
In truth, just as far this is improved, as its duties are performed, and its 
blessings prized, all artificial institutions are superseded. Here then is 
the sphere for the agency of the wise and good. Improve the family, 
strengthen and purify the relations of domestic life, and more is done 
for the happiness and progress of the race than by the most splendid 
charities.” 

It is of such materials that English society is formed, and from such 

proceeds its compact, indissoluble power in all its relations. 

' We have endeavoured to go to the foundations of national character, 
before we commence our inquiry into the changes, whether for good 
or for evil, visibly taking place. In a late article* we considered 
the real influences of the aristocracy, rightly so called, upon our institu- 
tions, manners, and habits; we are now to examine the reciprocating 
powers of the democracy of our constitution. Of what is that portion 
of our State composed ?—as we define it, of all below the Crown and the 
families of the House of Peers. 

Though not equally distinct as before the growth of a population so 
increased in numbers that almost every village is a town, every town a 
city, before distances were reduced, and intercourse so infinitely facili- 
tated by modern wealth and invention, the inhabitants of the rural 
districts are still a separate race from those of larger places. Agricul- 
tural and manufacturing are still the generic titles, but, though still dis- 
tinct, the characters are every day blending more and more. The sim- 
plicity of rustic manners is gone ;—the pure morality is gone. We are 
not now inquiring into causes,—they have been already explained at 
length in our pagest,—we have to do only with the fact. The villager 
retains much of the dulness without the honesty of his nature and em- 
ployment. It is a practical observation that, if you would have zeal and 
activity, you must engage youth in the service; if sobriety, judgment, 
and discretion, you must seek age and experience. But even these 
characteristics are obliterated, for there is little zeal where there is no 
natural tie but money-payment, and especially where even that reward 
is confessedly insufficient not only for the work, but inadequate to sup- 
port the workman. Cunning, and evasion and idleness, indifference, 
and dishonesty and disrespect have supplanted the natural affection, 
unwearied industry, the sober content, and dignified humility which once 
bound to each other the farmer and his workman. The rural popula- 
tion is, therefore, reckless and ripe for change; not daring enough to 
begin a general revolt, (their late partial experiment failed,) but ready 
and eager to join in any contest which might promise to better their 
own condition, by intimidation or plunder of their superiors. Moral 
restraint—the impalpable monitor which subdues evil dispositions and 
teaches the great lesson ‘ to do unto all men as you would they should 
do unto you,’’—that homely and domestic, but wholesome code of prac- 
tical honour which might truly have been called the unbought grace of 
life, and the cheap defence of person and property, is gone. All the 
pride of industry and virtue is extinct, and the vices of the country are 





* Onthe Aristocracy of England.— New Monthly Magazine for May, 1834. 
‘ t+ See the article on the Rural Population —New Monthly Magazine for March, 
832. 
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only of less dangerous dimensions than those of the city, in so far as 
they are less combined, active, and daring, directed to frauds of low and 
petty amount, while perhaps they are far more corrupting and constant, 
and scarcely less irritating in the manner, or important in the aggregate. 
The one great oy incendiarism,—the evidence as much of uni- 
versal as of individual poverty, exasperation, and vengeance,—exalts 
rural crime, by the terrors attending its infliction of positive loss, to a 
height not yet reached even by the bank-robber and the wholesale burglar 
of the metropolis. But what are the political indications? how do these 
bear upon the nature of “‘ the democracy ”’ (of which we shall soon show 
the labourers in husbandry are, indeed, no portion) as part and parcel of 
the Constitution of England? Why thus ;—they are ripe for revolu- 
tion,—by which single word they understand any change to be effected 
b violence, and holding out the lure of an improved condition, by the 
slendin of property. Released alike from the bonds of natural affection 
and moral regulation, they present a fearfully unconnected mass, the 
subjects ‘of continual legal terror and compulsion, to be kept under by 
scarcely any other restraint. 

Is not this strange? Is it not still more strange that, while the dis- 
order and its consequences are so palpable, the Government should be 
about to apply the multifarious agency of the complicated machinery 
(for torture) of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, instead of the simple 
lenitive—employment ? For poverty, the most abject poverty, the inse- 
parable attendant of idleness produced by the too severe competition of 
superabundant numbers, has been, and must continue to be, the destruc- 
tion, while it has also been, and still remains, the universal misery of the 
rural population. And if it be argued, and instances adduced to prove 
that crime is not always committed through the immediate temptations 
of indigence, it ought never to be forgotten that the demoralization may 
be only a secondary cause, springing out of poverty. Crime is, indeed, 
the oflspring of a reckless immorality; but that state of mind in the 
rural population has been gradually, but certainly brought on by the 
pressure of extreme necessity, working this enormous evil through the 
perverted agency of the Poor ‘Laws*. 

It presents a curious anomaly in the practice of the British Consti- 
tution, that the hind, the labourer in husbandry, enjoys no share in the 
representation, while the operative in every other branch has an opening 
to a participation of the franchise by birth or servitude. Even the new 
Magna Charta of Reform has left him in his original state of villeinage. 
Nor does this vast proportion of the people of England, although stand- 
ing in the ratio of about seven to eleven compared with those employed 
in other callings, possess the slightest political influence. This priva- 
tion and weakness may, in some degree, account for the neglect of their 
superiors, and, what is worse, the tendency of legislation to abase, rather 
than to exalt them. Denied all share of power, and abandoned by their 
natural protectors, the distance which separates these living atoms and 


a _—_ —— lS en ne, 


* “ Of all poput ar suppositions, the most common among our philanthropical 
philosophers is, to believe that in England poverty is the parent of crime. This is 
not exactly the case. Pauperism is the parent of crime; but pauperism is not po- 
verty. The distinction is delicate and important.” — England and the English, 
vol.i., p. 211. Mr. Bulwer has here again removed the cause a step: poverty is 
the first cause of pauperism—the abuse of the poor-laws a secondary agent. 
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prevents their cohesion robs them at once of all gravity and impulsion in 
the state. 

Next in degree amongst the rural peopling stands “ the bold yeoman,” 
the native oak in the English forest of power. He, too, is changed, and 
alas that he isso! But what has altered him? The sudden growth to 
affluence, and the not less sudden decline. He, too, is individualized, 
but less, perhaps, than any other class*. 





* “Sir Thomas Smith, Knight, Doctoure of beth Lawes, and one of the prin- 
cipall Secretaries unto two most worthy Princes, King Edward, and Queene Eliza- 
beth,” thus quaintly describes this class in his time :—“ Those whom we call Yeomen, 
next unto the Nobilitie, Knights, and Squires, have the greatest charge and doings 
in the Commonwealth, or rather are more travelled to serve in it than all the rest, as 
shall (appeare hereafter. I call him a yeoman whom our Lawes doe call /egatum 
hominem, a word familiar in Writs and Enquests, which is a freeman borne ry 
and may dispend of his owne free Land in yeerely revenue to the summe of fortie 
shillings sterling. This maketh (if the just value were taken now to the proportion 
of monies) sixe pound of our currant money at this present. This sort of people 
confesse themselves to be no Gentlemen, but give the honour to all which be or take 
upon them to be Gentlemen, and yet they have a certain preheminence, and more 
estimation than Labourers and Artiticers, and commonly live wealthily, keepe good 
houses, and doe their businesse and travell to acquire riches: these be (for the most 
a Farmours unto Gentlemen, which with grazing, frequenting of markets, and 

eeping servants not idlely as the gentleman doth, but such as get both their own 
living and part of their masters, and by these means doe come to such wealth, that 
they are able and daily doe buy the lands of unthriftie gentlemen, and after setting 
their sonnes to the school at the Universities, to the Lawes of the Realme, or other- 
wise leaving them sufficient lands whereon they may live without labour, doe make 
their said sonnes by those means Gentlemen: these bee not called Masters, for that 
(as I said) pertaineth to gentlemen only. But to their sirnames men adde Good- 
man: as if the sirname be Luter, Finch, White, Browne, they are called Goodman 
Luter, Goodman Finch, Goodman White, Goodman Browne, amongst their neigh- 
bours. I meane not in matters of importance, orin Law. But in matters of Law, 
and for distinction, if one were a Knight, they would write him (for example’s sake) 
Sir John Finch, Knight; so if he be an Esquire, John Finch, Esquire or Gentleman ; 
if he bee no Gentleman, John Finch, Yeoman. For amongst the Gentlemen they 
which claime no higher degree, and yet bee to bee exempted out of the number of the 
lowest sort thereof, bee written Esquires. So amongst the Husbandmen, Labourers, 
the lowest and rascall sort of the people, such as bee exempted out of the number of 
the rascabilitie of the popular, bee called and written Yeomen, as in the degree next 
unto Gentlemen. These are they which old Cato calleth aratores and optimos cives 
in Republica, and such as of whom the writers of Commonwealths praise to have 
many in it. Aristotle, namely, reciteth wotaxas uichriama: these tend their own 
businesse, come not to meddle in publike matters and judgements, but when they 
are called, and glad when they are delivered thereof, are obedient to the Gentlemen 
and Rulers, and in warre can abide travaile and labour; as men used to fight for 
their Lords of whom they holde their Lands, for their wives and children, for their 
country and nation, for praise and honour against they come home, and to have the 
love of their Lord and his children, to be continued towards them and their children, 
which have adventured their lives for and with him and his. These are they which 
in the old world gate that honour to England, not that either for wit, conduction, 
or for power, they are or were to be compared to the Gentlemen, but because they 
be so many in number, so obedient at the Lord’s call, so strong of body, so hard to 
endure paine, so couragious to adventure with their Lords or Captaine, going with, 
or before them, for else they be not hastie nor never were, as making no profession 
of knowledge of warre. 

“‘ These were the good Archers in times past, and the stable troupe of Footmen 
that affraid all France, that would rather die all than once abandon the Knight or 
Gentleman their Captaine; who at those days commonly was their Lord, and whose 
tenants they were, ready (besides perpetuall shame) to be in danger of undoing 
themselves, and all theirs, if they should shew any signe of cowardise, or abandon 
the Lord, Knight, or Gentleman, of whom they held their living. And this they 
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The period of agricultural prosperity seemed to be highly favourable 
to the independence of this class, for while but too many spent the chief 
portion of their inordinate profits nearly as soon as they got them, the 
more ident vested them inland. The growth of small freeholders was 
perhaps greater from 1800 to 1813 than during any preceding similar 
cycle. Nor was this the only stimulus to the improvement of the body of 
the tenantry. During the excitement of the war they learned to take an 
interest in the public affairs, and, almost for the first time, to know that 
they had one. Hitherto they had been (what a are very much now) 
the followers of the landlord or of some county political chieftain. But 
the events of that justling period roused their curiosity and excited their 
feelings. A few were republicanized, but the million enlisted under 
Mr. Pitt’s banner: they joined the yeomanry corps, and imbibed, not a 
natural, but a furious spirit of loyalty. The advantages of his system, 
as it was called, were most powerfully experienced by the agricultural 
body ; their passions were gratified and their pockets filled* by the same 
process ; and to this coincidence probably was owing in no slight degree 
the stream of popularity which bore that minister so irresistibly forward. 
But with the peace came a total revulsion. It should almost appear that 
this crisis had never been anticipated, and when the fall was at hand 
every exertion was essayed to perpetuate high prices. The reports of 
agricultural committees +, and the legislation upon them, declare the 
madness. But the consequences upon the property of the landed inte- 
rest are well known. Our search is addressed to political results, and 
these have been, first, to make the body more inquiring and less inert, 
ultimately more dissatisfied. Dependent though the occupiers still are 
upon the large proprietors, it has become infinitely more difficult, and in 
many instances impossible, for landlords to command the votes of their 
tenants with the same absolute autocracy they did in the olden days. 
The non-residence of the clergy and the bickerings concerning tithes 
have turned many away from the Church, and dissolved much of the 
power of that influential body, hitherto, with few exceptions, always 
working with the Government. The multiplication of small landholders 
has coincided with the dissolution of the influences of personal regard 
produced by the known embarrassment and absenteeism of country gen- 
tlemen from their estates} and their own districts, wherein the yeomanry 
—literally the yeomanry—have not only the power, but the will to 





have amongst them from their forefathers, told one to another.”—The Common- 
wealth of England, and the Manner and Government thereof, p. 62. 

* During the latter years of the contest with France, ** Buonaparte and a lon 
war” was drunk at a public dinner of farmers in one of the eastern counties, an 
the sentiment was universal amongst them. ‘“ What are the opinions of the 
farmers?" asked a nobleman of his agent, after the dissolution of the last Parlia- 
ment. ‘* That,” my lord, “depends upon the price of barley,” replied the steward. 

+ The first fixed the protecting-duty at 120s.a quarter!!! ! the second at 80s.!!! 
the third at 60s.!! and the last by a graduated scale! It needs not be argued that 
none have afforded protection, hs Fe protection ; for the agriculturist is only 
just above the verge of ruin—landlord, tenant, and labourer. 

~ 1t is marvellous that country gentlemen should not perceive that if they turn 
their backs on their tenants, their tenants will gradually cease to know, regard, or 
respect them. Almost every landlord, whose fortune will allow him, quits his place 
from the end to the beginning of the shooting season—thus practically declaring 
that partridges and bbeesieha heave a deeper interest for him than the cultivation of 


his estate, the prosperity of his tenautry, and the well-being of the peasantry: 
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nominate and bring in their own candidate in absolute opposition to the 
desires of the landed aristocracy. Not a few now seek information from 
sources. beyond the county journal, and that which they principally 
desire is of politics. They are earnest inquirers into the grounds and 
effects of taxation; objectors against tithes, almost to a man, for the 
simplest and best reasons,—because they consider them a bar to im- 
provement, and a tax, an unjust tax, upon their skill and capital, and 
the fertile source of dissension and dissent—the latter being an almost 
unshunned consequence of the former. The ancient thraldom to the 
landlord and their regard for his person no longer blind them to the fact 
‘of their own degradation, even when they submit to the dictation. They 
are not, then, to be counted upon as heretofore by their adhesion to men, 
or indeed to a particular sept of politicians ; the division of leaders relaxes 
still more the ardour of followers. Even upon the subject most near to 
their welfare—the commerce in corn—they are divided and dividing. No 
small number perceive that the protecting duties are for the revenue, and 
the landlord, and the parson ;—not for them. Some, indeed, have dis- 
cerned too late that their capital has been drained by the delusion. The 
last and strongest facts are, that farming being no longer an occupation 
certain in its success, good tenants are more scarce than farms, while 
bankers withhold their advances from a speculation not dangerous only 
when the property and character of the individual ensure the most con- 
summate prudence. All these are reasons for an independent tone of 
thinking and acting ; and thus, while the yeomanry are become a better- 
instructed and more self-balanced class, they are, at the same time, less 
manageable, considered in the light of a body politic, and are, on the 
whole, decidedly dissatisfied, whether Whig, or Tory, or Radical. One 
of the plainest symptoms of their restlessness and disgust may be seen in 
the multitudinous petitions presented to Parliament not on great occa- 
sions, and from county meetings,—once the weighty and comprehensive 
mode of expressing the sentiments of the landed interest,—but from 
hundreds and parishes, and even from individuals, touching every griev- 
ance and every speculative point, from the compulsory enforcement of the 
better observation of the Sabbath, to the corn laws, the tithes, and the dis- 
solution of the connexion between Church and State. 

Such are the results of the individualization induced out of circum- 
stances, and augmented by knowledge, upon an order of men hitherto 
the most sound and stable, the most careful, prudent, and unirritable of 
any in the commonwealth. They now stand alone ; divided from the 
classes on which they used to depend not less than from those which 
depended on them. If not dangerous to Government, they must, never- 
theless, be the objects of a far more anxious solicitude, and of a far dif- 
ferent treatment than when they could be counted by the head like cattle, 
to be led or driven to the hustings or the Common Hall, by those under 
whom, in the language of feudality, they held. They are even now 
formidable, and were it not for their separation by local distance—a 
reduction of power they.are endeavouring to remedy by district associa- 
tious—they would be no less the subjects of ministerial watchfulness 
and surveillance than the Trade Unions of London, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. 

The political sentiments, relations, and weight of the class of the 
larger landed proprietors (below the real aristocracy) is not less altered 
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by the movement of that incessant immitigable innovator—Time. 
revelled and rejoiced also above measure in the exaltation of the value 
of land, and they obeyed the impulse with even. more sensibility and 
alacrity than their tenants. The affluence which brought high thoughts ; 
the aspirations which accompanied the sudden influx of wealth ; the 
allurements of the society and amusements of the metropolis* ; the 
diffusion of literature and the arts amongst them ; while all these thin 
inspired a new, and prouder, and more independent tone of thinking and 
of action, they relaxed the ties, broke the associations, and infused a 
distaste for natural occupations and natural connexions. This was per- 
fectly in order. But then came a reverse, and to retrograde is the difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility. Their expensive establishments could not be 
relinquished, scarcely retrenched. ‘* The squire of five hundred a year,” 
when he became the master of half as many thousands was a totally differ- 
ent person. - But once accustomed to the warmth and supportt, as well 
as the splendour of his rich plumage, he could not bear to be stripped 
down to “ the squire of five hundred a year”? again. Yet is the reduc- 
tion and reverse from the date of “the high times” scarcely less, and it 
must, probably, hereafter be more. Mortgages and loans staved off the 
day of reckoning; the return to cash payments accelerated its advent. 
It is drawing nigh ; and many a bitter politician has its warning made, 
because it has rendered all who are not impoverished, but brought back 
to an approximation to their original level, dissatisfied. Thus is this 
class individualized. Although they are busier in the active concerns 
of politics, although they are no longer implicit followers of a leader, 
their imaginary importance—their real embarrassment—their haughty 
exclusion from all above and all below them, and even from each other, 
cast them loose, while the want of decided parties-in the state, the fear 
and the desire of change, both operating to distract their views, the loss 





* We often quote Mr. Bulwer’s ** England and the English,” because, though 
differing upon many principles and inferences assumed by that gentleman, it is not 
to be doubted that his book is incomparably the most popular and will sink deeper 
into the minds of the many than any book of the time. Inthe whole varied extent 
of its eminent ability and power, it does not contain a more just or striking illustra- 
tion than the following passage, which bears directly upon what the character of the 
country gentleman ought to be, and what it but too universally is not. ‘“ What 
an enviable station,” he says, “ is that of a great country gentleman in this beauti- 
ful garden of England! He may unite all the happiest opposites—indolence and 
occupation, healthful exercise and literary studies. In London, and in public life, 
we may improve the world—we may benefit our kind, but we never see the effects 
we produce ; we get no gratitude for them ; others step in and snatch the rewards ; 
—but, in the country, if you exert equal industry and skill, you cannot walk out of 
your hall but what you see the evidence of your labours. Nature smiles in your 
face and thanks you ! Yon trees you planted ; yon corn-fields were a common—you 
called them into existence ; they feed a thousand mouths, where, ten years ago, 
they scarce maintained some half-a-dozen starving cows. But, above all, as you 
ride through your village, what satisfaction creeps around your heart! By half that 
attention to the administration of the poor-laws which in London you paid to your 
clubs, you have made industry replace sloth, and comfort dethrone pauperism. (Oh, 
if a country gentleman would awake toa sense of what he might be!) You, a single 
individual, have done more for your fellow-creatures than the whole legislature has 
done in centuries. This is true power; it approaches men to God ; but a country 
gentleman often refuses to acknowledge this power—he thinks much more of a cer- 
tificate for killing partridges !”’ 

+ “* The feather that adorns the royal bird supports his flight; strip him of his 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth.”’—Junius, 
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of the command over their tenantry and dependents, occasioned by the 
infinite diversity of causes we have already enumerated, have diminished 
their influence in the commonwealth almost to comparative insigni+ 
ficancy. The great party of the landed interest is thus broken to pieces. 
The interior and intimate combinations, its elective attractions so to speak, 
being sundered or dissolved, its weight and its properties are lost or 
neutralized. It becomes, however, only the more difficult to guide and 
determine their effects. Formerly, the minister of the day could com- 
pute his strength by the numbers of his loftier adherents, who were the 
heads and leaders of ascertained political septs, devoted partisans, or 
personal dependents. He has now no such facile means of calculating 
. his forces. He must consult opinion, which is diverse and versatile as 
the dispositions of the individuals composing that heterogeneous mass, 
now incomprehensibly more heterogeneous than ever, whether rightly to 
be called the public or the people. 

We have thus coursed, perhaps it may at first glance be thought too 
invectively, through the entire compass of rural life; but with the buoy- 
ancy of all theorists, we imagine we have found the principle, and 
done no injustice to the subjects of our examination. We are endea- 
vouring to describe the natural appearances of disorder, and to dive down 
to their origin; and if we have not discovered the single source of much 
of the visible disorganization, we, at least, enable the inquirer after 
truth to detect the grounds of our self-delusion, by giving the details 
which have misled our judgments. 

Ascending the scale of political power and influence as they affect 
the whole society of England, we arrive at the population of great towns. 
The generic division is nearly and numerically the same ;—Ist, the 
artizan, or, in the fashionable phrase, the operative; 2nd, the middle ; 
and 3rd, the opulent classes; but their specific characteristics are 
widely different when compared with the same gradations of rural life. 

Amongst the artizans of a large manufacturing town is to be found 
every shade, from the most active intelligence, the most unceasing 
industry, the steadiest principle, and the results of these qualities, the 
amplest comfort, down to the lowest and darkest, and most brutally fero- 
cious ignorance, the most reckless idleness, the most confirmed intem- 
perance and vice, and the most ungoverned insolence, with the necessary 
consequences, a depth of indigence and misery inconceivable * to all but 
those who have sought out the abodes of this abandoned race. 

Again we must repeat, we are not inquiring into causes, but describ- 
ing effects, political effects. Upon this class, the two most powerful 
agents, intellectually speaking, religion and literature, have wrought very 
striking changes. The former, where its consequences are most visible, 
is the religion of dissent; and it is mere justice to the great denomina- 








* During the access of the cholera a gentleman visited a court or yard in a ma- 
nufacturing city where there were thirty patients suffering under the disorder. 
He wished to bleed one of them, and in all the surrounding habitations no utensil 
to hold the blood of any sort could be found. In one room, where the family con- 
sisted of a father, mother, and nine children, there was literally no furniture, except 
two broken chairs and a table, and when they laid down on their straw to sleep, the 
room was divided by a miserable rag called a curtain. The writer of this article 
heard innumerable relations of this kind from the visiters of these wretched abodes 
in various parts of the kingdom. 
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tions, the Wesleyans and Baptists, most especially, to admit tha 

morally, they have done much service. The Church of England ties 2 
comparatively loose hold ofits followers—its mild and lenient spirit, both 
in doctrine and discipline, is its boast. The sectaries allow no such 
latitude; and the result is, not alone that the members of their societies 
are’ strongly bound ther, but that there is a check upon all their 
actions, exterior as well as interior, restraining them, not alone by the 
inward consciousness of religious hopes and fears, but by the terror of 
worldly exposure and reprehension. Hence that very numerous class 
(the dissenters) is, for the most part, distinguished by habits of industry 
and temperance, by reflection and energy (a part of the religious tempe- 
rament), and by a consent of motives and opinions common to the body, 
They are to a man liberals in politics; in by far the greater number 
of instances verging so near to republicanism, that in any doubtful 
question they go to the extreme with the people and against the privi- 
leged orders. Searching, rigid and economical in their own affairs, they 
allow no admission to the extenuations of rank, station, and luxury ; 
they carry the same dispositions into their notions of government, and 
are most earnest and eager advocates of reduced taxation, the disjunc- 
tion of the church from the state, the maintenance of the ministers of 
religion by their own flocks, of peace and free trade. Their enthusiasm, 
patience, perseverance and combination—their modes of action, however 
astute, and even cunning in the preparation, yet always rapid, vigorous 
and direct when the preparation is complete, invest them with a degree 
of vigilance and power, known to no other division of the subjects of 
the commonwealth. They are, also, content to “ bide their time ” with 
the most patient pertinacity. For all these reasons they are inacces- 
sible to the ordinary means of detaching individuals, or of guiding socie- 
ties. They adhere to their principles strictly and to extremity; they 
are to be counted upon only in proportion to the affinity the measure or 
the man is supposed to bear to those principles. Immoveable in the stern 
fixity of religious doctrine and discipline, their principles are, never- 
theless, principles of change, partaking also of the right and exercise 
of a sturdy private judgment, and that desire of ultra-freedom and 
simplification of manners, laws, and government, which is one of the 
strongest characteristics of republicanism. Their literature is scarcely 
less sectarian than their faith; they read few or no works that advocate 
any course opposed to their own tenets, and they are no less heated and 
severe in their practice than in their theory of politics. They go all 
lengths in condemnation or support. They endure rather than they 
tolerate, not only on the score of their principles, but because the Church 
and State, the former more especially, have in their pride continually 
taunted dissenters with the toleration power has enabled them to 
inflict. Upon the rest of the class floating free and at large in the ocean 
of opinion, the tendency towards mental rather than sensual pleasure 
acts very much in the same way. It is observed in Mechanics’ institu- 
tions, from whence is propagated almost all of beneficial knowledge 
which reaches them, that the Tories or Conservatives are very, very few. 
It consists, indeed, with the essential distinction between those who are 
anxious for improvement, whether speculative or practical, and those 
who are satisfied with “ things as they are,” that the one should be more 
inquiring than the other; and it no less accords with the dispositions 
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of nature and society, that those writings which are most violent in 
Soeie of charge aa ed prapagx Sia which go to reduce the 
estimation of superiors, enjoy a wider reception amongst inferiors 
than any then It i not to be concealed that the press has been most 
vilely prostituted ; the corruption of the morals of those who should be 
the industrious classes has been effected by the sporting papers and the 
penny publications. Thus have these classes been prepared for the 
wildest political and popular fallacies. We consider this, however, not 
to be a permanent but a temporary appearance, resulting from the state 
of transition and the hitherto very imperfect organization of any national 
scheme for the moral and political instruction of the people. But the 
immediate consequence is to inoculate almost the whole of this entire 
class with a disorder of irritability and virulence dangerous above 
measure ; for to the operatives belongs a power which is not delegated 
to the rural labourers. They are a most efficient portion of the electors 
of great towns. While the first returns of a Reformed Parliament have, 
in but too many instances, shown that the extension of the franchise to 
the ten-pound householders has only allowed a freer scope to corruption, 
co-operating with the decline of the influences of personal respect, of the 
estimation of place, of the connexion of master and servant, and of 
the great distinctions of party ; we shall still perceive amongst this, the 
most numerous and heterogeneous class, the operation of that indivi- 
dualization, which renders the task of government so incalculably diffi- 
cult. This it is which assists to consummate the ascendency of 
commercial wealth and importance in densely populated places, over 
the scattered interests of landed property. There is no equivalent 
counterpoise to this the purely democratical portion of the common- 
wealth. Nor is it a minor consideration that the meeting-house so often 
supersedes the church amongst this section of the people. Dissenters 
are even now comparatively rare amongst those exalted by station or 
wealth. 

The middle class of the inhabitants of towns, if the most virtu- 
ous in their morals, the most regular in their habits, and the most 
stable in the trains of political action, have, notwithstanding, suf- 
fered change in common with the rest of English society. They are 
beyond all computation the most imbued with the desire of knowledge, 
and the most ardent in the cultivation of letters. By this somewhat 
ambitious phraseology, we do not mean to describe them as regular, de- 
voted students, but as decided readers—not as the followers of deep 
learning and high science, but as having imbibed the love for general 
information which has converted them from eaters and drinkers into per- 
sons of no contemptible taste for books and the fine arts. The symbols 
are everywhere to be seen in their houses, and to be traced in their con- 
versation and pursuits. The sons of traders of almost all descriptions 
and degrees, as well as of the professions, have some tincture of classical 
learning, while the easy access to public libraries and reading rooms, and 
the diffusion of cheap depositories of general information, together with 
their patient habits, derived from attention to business, so favourable to 
acquirement, have not only spread a vast portion of superficial intelli- 
gence amongst these classes, but made a sounder acquaintance with the 
elements of history, polite literature, and natural philosophy almost. in- 
dispensable. The professors of liberal science, and those engaged” in 
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the faculties of law and medicine, it has been constantly observed, in- 
cline to ultra-liberal sentiments; they do so because their acquirements 
om only make them more discerning, but enforce more upon them than 

other class the effects of individualization. Their calling is one of 
- ent, more independently exercised, because more resulting from 
individual qualities than any other, and hence the universul tendency 
towards republicanism : for, as they derive all their importance from their 
intrinsic capacities, they are the more impatient of those artificial supe- 
riorities which but too often give to men of inferior abilities a place 
above them. The very talent by which they win their way, always more 
sensitive than that of persons of less quickness and attainment, teaches 
them to feel this superiority as an injury and an injustice, and they the 
more urgently desire a form of government which allows the fullest and 
freest scope to genius, industry, and information. This state of things 
has been no little advanced by the universal education of the females, 
There is scarcely a tradesman’s daughter who is ignorant of French and 
Italian, and who is not to some extent a musician or an artist. T hey 
are very commonly creditably read in history and poetry, and indeed in 
most of the productions of name of the time. The fact is strongly ma- 
nifested by the numbers employed in private tuition, and by the enor- 
mously increased catalogue of authors. Hence the middle class is more 
than any other distinguished by its intellectual character, and all the 
tendencies of these associations go to raise and propagate the power of 
literature. A certain refinement of taste and manners, not without a 
loftiness of public sentiment, is inculcated throughout, and although 
every appetite for luxuries is an opening at which corruption may creep 
in, there can be no question that the conduct of public men is now sub- 
mitted to a much more discerning and severe scrutiny than was ever 
before known ; and if the examination be more captious, it must also 
be admitted, that, in proportion to the knowledge, the judgment is likely 
to be the more correct ; the upright asperity and watchfulness directed 
towards the most prominent public functionaries extend in all directions, 
and pervade the body ; opinion becomes an universal censor; each man 
is the superintendent of his fellow ; and violence or apathy, prostitution 
or aberration in political affairs, is certain to be visited by avoidance or 
disgrace, marked and effectual. Wealth and station must always have 
influence, but that influence is far less upon this class than it used to be. 
It is also diminished by division; the number of the rich is greater; 
they become antagonist forces, and neutralize each other. The aug- 
mentation of the constituency has lessened the force of both agents by 
diffusion. If twenty are to be cajoled or purchased instead of ten, it is 
clear that twice as much money and art must be employed ; the task 
becomes doubly irksome and doubly expensive, even when it can be at- 
tempted with any chance of success, and the decline of such domination 
is ascertained (though we are satisfied the effects are yet very partial, 
and stop far short of their future strength) by the returns to the Re- 
formed Parliament. The grand and momentous consequence is, how- 
ever, the increase of the power of the democracy. 

The wealthier portion of the inhabitants of populous towns and cities 
are, what they always have been, strugglers for power and predominance, 
taking their political hues from their connexions amongst the aristo- 
cracy. But their influence is abated; not so much because the incen- 
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tives which make men bow down to station and opulence have less 
allurement, but because, we repeat, the numbers to be gratified are 
augmented beyond the inclination of the rich to expend, or their capacity 
to purchase. General means, however, are still resorted to. Corpora- 
tions, where they are entrusted with the distribution of public property, 
either in the shape of patronage or poor-rates, are engines of considerable 
potency for individual interests or party purposes. 

From this rapid but concentrated view of the religion, morals, man- 
ners, and opinions of the various classes of English society, it will be 
gathered that we consider the power of the democracy to be incalculably 
increased. ‘Touching the once primary motive of human action, reli- 
gion, it is to be feared not only that its influence is, upon the whole, 
' reduced, but also that, where it still retains its place and supremacy, 
the mode of its operation is entirely altered. The spread of dissent de- 
clares, by the incontrovertible demonstration of the fact itself, that there 
is something essentially and inherently defective in the ministration of 
the Church. Itis but reasonably to be suspected that an erroneous 
education of the Clergy, the qualifications which are the passports to 
holy orders, the consequent and disproportioned distribution of the re- 
wards of ecclesiastical service, the non-residence, the want of a due pro- 
vision for the religious and moral instruction of the people, the collection 
of tithes, and above all the haughty and unpopular demeanour of the 
clergy, have assisted far more than differences concerning doctrine, to 
alienate those who have separated. The freedom with which not alone 
religious topics, but the abuses of the establishment are discussed, the 
pertinacity of the hierarchy and the body in maintaining claims at total 
variance with the character of the times, have heated:their enemies and 
cooled their friends; and upon that vast proportion of the people, now 
amounting, it is avowed, to a majority of those who really and seriously 
take a part in the controversy, the political effect of both doctrine and 
discipline is to incline them to republican forms, because these appear 
to be the most likely to rid them of ecclesiastical burdens and a State- 
religion. It has happened in this particular as in Parliamentary Reform, 
that the blind and obstinate refusal of partial redresses has brought the 
whole question to issue. The dissenters are not perhaps yet sufficiently 
strong to insist potentially upon the disjunction of the Church from the 
State, or the equal support of every Church, so to speak, by the State ; 
but Mr. Burke’s maxim of comprehensive and concentrated wisdom is 
fast coming to be the prevailing sentiment, namely, that “‘ 7'he cause of 
the Church of England is included in that of religion, not that of relt- 
gion in the Church of England.” ‘The furious display of zealotry 
at Oxford will at once confirm the antipathies of sectaries of all 
denominations, while it will terrify the timid and disgust the moderate 
(by far the two greater sections) of the supporters of the Church, Such 
appearances all unite to favour and promote the power of the democracy. 

When we examine the moral state of the country, there are, alas, but 
too many symptoms of its absolute decay. The purity of village life, 
we have already said, and we repeat it emphatically, has departed with 
its simplicity. The calendars of county crime might be brought for 
proof, strong as holy writ, but there is the larger and all-embracing 
demonstration of pauperism, the relaxed ties of rural life producing a 
total want of respect for superiors, and the thousand incidental circum- 
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stances of depravation that daily show themselves, yet do not nse to the 
general observation in the shape of legal accusation. The wholesome 
influences that made rural society a sort of patriarchal government, and 
which none other can replace, are lost in the changes of manners, and 
thus an individualization is engendered which will be re-combined only 
for personal redress. The depression of agriculture will but increase the 
exasperation. The disorder indeed has been suffered to grow till there 
is scarcely a hope, while the proposal of the Commissioners, founded 
upon very extensive inquiries, and embodied in the Poor Laws Amend- 
ment Bill, is open to the palpable objection, that it suggests no lenient 

lliative, no substitute for the actual want of employment but the work- 

ouse, no incentive to industry and virtue but penal privation*. The 
fiscal benefits are more than doubtful, its exasperation certain, while the 
arbitrary nature of its intended scheme of Government is alike diametri- 
cally at opposftion with the Constitution of England, “ the spirit of the 
age,” and the principles of the Administration. These facts counteract 
the hope of gradually restoring the health of this portion of the com- 
monwealth by safe but speedy reformation, and seem more likely to fill 
the country with a despair most tempting to violent courses. They 
diminish the authority of the superior and the few—they stimulate the 
dissatisfaction and reinforce the discontent of the many. 

There is even in the slow and imperfect progress of the science of 
political economy much to republicanize. It is yet in its very infancy. 
The practice of agriculture and commerce has taught, by the vast ac- 
cumulations of capital showing themselves in every shape around us, 
that skill and industry can produce all that man requires or can covet 
in an indefinitely increasing superabundance compared with population, 
space being given. So far from the Malthusian doctrine being practically 
true, it ought never to begin to be felt till the whole earth is densely 
covered with the dwellings of man; for the numerical proportions of the 
productive and non-productive classes, no less than all the symbols of 
wealth created, and we may almost say perpetuated, by labour over the 
entire surface of the yet peopled globe, declare that a few can provide, 
amply provides, for the wants,conveniences,and most extravagant luxuries 
of the many. There are, indeed, no bounds but the limits of space to 
productive power. Nor can even that limitation be ascertained till the 
limit of science is also fixed. But possessing this power, so ill is the 
distribution of goods yet understood, that even in this land of enormous 
capital, prodigious science, and untiring industry, millions live and die 
in unprovided wretchedness. The knowledge which discloses the one fact 
can but augment the discontent at the other ; and the distressed will ima- 
gine that the evil must lie in the forms of the institutions and the govern- 
ment. The self-same knowledge, from its very imperfection, renders the 
possessor a restless seeker of relief from change, and here it is that the in- 
dividualization operates against any and all settled order. He who cannot 
fathom the cause can feel the pressure. He attributes to rulers a control 
over mundane affairs they have never yet been permitted to exercise ; 
his dissatisfaction prompts him to action, but relaxed as are now all 





* Earl Grey, in his address to the House of Peers, when he signified his resigna- 
tion, according to the reports in the papers, represented this measure as “ forced 
upon Ministers by the Commissioners.” 
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those bonds which used to combine men into parties upon understood 
principles, the unhappy casuist, made more acute by the incomplete 
information he has attained, and more envious, by the same agency, of the 
advantages others appear to possess, becomes the ready dupe of his own 
impulses, and adopts the theory of the day, which best suits his fortune 
or hits his fancy. ‘This mighty error was encouraged and even nurtured 
into its present growth, when Government assented to the formation of 
societies, even for beneficial purposes (years and years before the scheme 
of Unions was promulgated), superseding in any degree its proper office. 
The consequence has been that it can no longer combinate masses for its 
own objects, nor dares it put down those imperta in imperio which are 
united, not nominally indeed, but practically, to the destruction of all 
Government; but rather proposes, wisely as it appears, to trust their dis- 
solution to their natural want of cohesion. All these agents are more 
palpably and distinctly visible amidst the dense and demoralized popu- 
lation of the metropolis and of the manufacturing districts, wherein the 
oer gga of luxury and the almost boundless expense exacerbate the 
isease, 

If our delineation be at all true, it cannot be denied that the power 
of the democracy has fearfully enlarged itself,—enlarged itself greatly 
beyond its just relation to the other branches of the constitution. Has 
reform done this? Yes: but not the Reform Bill. The Reform Bill has 
rather acted like the safety valve, by removing a pressure which could 
not longer be borne. To the proof:—A Conservative Administration, 
headed by the Duke of Wellington, the conqueror of a permanent peace 
after a war of a quarter of a century (for that of 1802 was a mere truce), 
an Irishman, too, in the full plenitude of his power, could not, dared 
not, in spite of his acknowledged conviction of its mischievous tendency, 
could not, dared not, refuse to his countrymen, backed by an indefinite 
proportion of the British nation, the measure of Catholic Emancipation, 
It was forced upon his ministry, who forced it upon their sovereign by 
the growing (in this respect the full-grown) iutelligence of the times, 
That same leader could not withstand the same power of. intelligence 
which drove him from office, and carried the reform he so fruitlessly re- 
fused to the very same voice to which he conceded emancipation. Such 
is the development, such the manifestation of the power of the demo- 
cracy. The demonstration that it is irresistible is complete. And what 
is this power? Opinion. And what is opinion? Justice working by 
knowledge. 

And if opinion be sooner formed, sooner and more universally ex- 
pressed now than heretofore, it is owing to the instrumentality of the 
periodical press which, with inconceivable rapidity and impulse, assists 
in moulding, while it reflects, popular sentiment. And the periodical 
press, as a whole, is eminently liberal. The ablest London and pro- 
vincial journals, having engaged in their service a very efficient portion 
of integrity and talent, are conducted by Whigs or ultra-Whigs. The 
circulation of the Conservative papers is small in the comparison; @ 
sufficient indication not only of the present state of opinion, but of its 
probable future bearing. For we repeat, the operation of the journals, 
daily, weekly, and monthly, political and literary, is to reflect even more 
than to lead the public mind, and to diffuse the general judgment with 

Aug.—voL. XLI. NO, CLXIV. 26 
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astonishing rapidity. Nor is the entire literature of the country free from 
the same bias. The men of letters, cautioned and‘instricted by the pro- 
gress of the French Revolution of 1789, are still moved by the spirit of 
improvement,—by the belief always cherished by study, that knowledge 
is the only true source of power,—that power ought to be their meed, 
and may most safely be entrusted to those who possess it. It is this 
power alone which overthrew Toryism, after its uninterrupted reign of 
nearly a century, while it still united the undivided patronage of the 
state, and the majority in both houses of Parliament by the boroughs. 
No other power could have accomplished such a reversal. And this 
power still wars on the side of the democracy. 

What, then, it will be demanded, is to stem the current which sets so 
strongly towards change, and, it should seem, towards change which 
menaces the public credit, no less than the Constitution in its unity of 
Church and State, and in the equipoise of its triple combination of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, by the preponderance of the 
latter ? 

Amongst the best instructed and most virtuous portions of the people, 
there is not only a prejudice, but a rational conviction—not only a 
rational conviction, but a feeling amounting almost to intuition, commu- 
nicated from our very birth upwards, and confirmed by all the experi- 
ences of after life, that, well administered, the British Constitution is 
theoretically the most perfect—practically the most free—of any scheme 
of government ; and that, upon the whole, it has conferred the greatest 
happiness for the longest period upon those who live under it. How- 
ever divided with regard to the derangement of its forces—however 
much the Tory deplores the loss of power to the crown and the aristo- 
eracy, entailed by the extinction of the close boroughs—however much 
the Whig denounces the prejudices of the aristocracy which clog the 
speed of further reforms, they will both declare for the constitution with 
original and unabated fondness. They both desire to preserve that 
character of liberty and protection in its purity; they differ only con- 
cerning the preponderance of one or other branch, and the fittest means 
of restoring the balance. A regard for property, and a sense of the 
important necessity of guarding its rights, if merely with a view to indi- 
vidual safety, pervades every class of Englishmen, excepting only those 
whom the old statesman we have before cited quaintly denominates 
‘the rascabilitie of the popular.” These two principles have hitherto 
kept, and will continue to keep, us from revolution, while they are 
allowed to act with their own natural vigour, neither depressed by the 
fears, nor maddened by the fury of civil contention in its wildest form, 
and will be the safeguard of the commonwealth of England. For 
though the numbers of: the reformers are almost countless, taken in all 
their shades and gradations, republicans and revolutionists, a/ter et idem, 
are comparatively extremely few. The great reformer, whose prediction 
we have taken for a motto to this paper, penetrated with the glance of a 
prophet into the hopes and extravagancies that would be engendered by 
the Reform Bill in its first workings. “ Savings to the amount of three 
or four millions have been made,” yet “ new and more violent changes ”” 
are “ demanded.”’ But in the same spirit of wisdom he has made appeal 
to the judgment of his countrymen, and in a coinciding temper of pru- 
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dence will they respond. Nothing but a haughty resistance on the part 
of the aristocracy against improvements required by justice will preci- 
pitate the sober, reflecting, the honest and industrious people of England 
into a violent and forcible contention even for their own rights. The 
Crown and the aristocracy have had too many warnings to adopt a course 
so dangerous. No honourable, no honest politician, denies the provo- 
cation, the extreme provocation, which idleness and want have given 
the humbler classes ; and all such are earnestly and eagerly solicitous 
to remove the excitement by enlarging the scope of agricultural employ- 
ment, (the true intent and meaning of the small allotment scheme, 
adding gardens to cottages, plans of emigration, &c. &c.,) and by re- 
moving every legislative restriction upon commerce. These are but 
measures of redress, and measures which, instead of bringing the aristo- 
cracy and democracy into conflict, would draw them into union. For, 
although the latter has incalculably augmented its power, it has, in fact, 
only attained its real place in the constitution. It can now defend its 
own rights, in the manner and to the degree contemplated by that con- 
stitution. There has been no abatement of the just and natural influ- 
ences of the aristocracy. But aristocracy cannot now trample upon the 
people, except by the means of their own corruption. And this is the 
Constitution of England. 

The path is, therefore, plain; and we may conclude our Essay in the 
words of the temperate and judicious reformer, whose clear sight has 
anticipated the possible evils of an abuse of the power always recognised 
by the constitution, but now, for the first time, really and truly sur- 
rendered to the people. For in his words may be traced the way to the 
utmost point of political improvement and national prosperity, without 
the slightest compromise of the majesty of the Crown, the dignity of the 
Peerage, or of the safety of the Commonwealth. It is thus, then, that 
Lord John Russell closes his book :— 

‘In plain words, they must consent to reform what is barbarous, what 
is servile, what is corrupt in our institutions. They must make our 
government harmonise one part with another, and adapt itself to the 
state of knowledge in the nation. I would fain hope that it will be so: 
I trust that the people of this great community, supported by their 
gentry, will afford a spectacle worthy of the admiration of the world. 
I hope that the gentry will act honestly by their country, and that the 
country will not part with the blessings which it obtained by all the 
miseries which a nation can encounter, by suffering persecutions, by 
confronting tyranny, by encountering civil war, by submitting to martyr- 
dom, by contending in open war against powers that were the terror of 
the rest of Europe. I would fain believe that all ranks and classes of 
this country have still impressed upon their minds the sentiment of 
her immortal Milton :—* Let not England forget her precedence of teach- 
ing nations how to live.’ ”” 
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RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHT. 


A SERIES OF SONNETS, BY MRS. HEMANS,. 





I. 
A Verna. THovuGnt. 


O restax Spring! midst thy victorious glow, 
Far spreading o'er the awaken'd woods and plains, 
And streams that bound to meet thee from their chains, 
Well might there lurk the shadow of a woe 
For human hearts; and in the exulting flow 
Of thy rich songs a melancholy tone, 
Were we of mould all earthly ; we alone, 
Sever'd from thy great spell, and doom’d to go 
Farther, still farther, from our sunny time, 
Never to feel the breathings of our prime,— 
Never to flower again !—But we, O Spring! 
Cheer'd = deep spirit-whispers not of earth, 
Press to the regions of thy heavenly birth, 
As here thy birds and flowers press on to bloom and sing. 


II. 
To THe Sky. 


Far from the rustlings of the poplar-bough, 
Which o'er my opening life wild music made,— 
Far from the green hills with their heathery glow 
And flashing streams, whereby my childhood play'd ;— 
In the dim city, midst the sounding flow 
Of restless life, to thee in love I turn, 
O thou rich Sky! and from ¢hy splendours learn 
How song-birds come and part, flowers wane and blow. 
With thee all shapes of glory find their home ; 
And thou hast taught me well, majestic dome! 
By stars, by sunsets, by soft clouds which rove 
Thy blue expanse, or sleep in silvery rest, 
That Nature's God hath left ”o spot unbless‘d 
With founts of beauty for the eye of love! 


Ill. 
On THE MEMORIALS OF IMMATURE GENIUS. 


Written after reading some unpublished Fragments by the late 








Mrs. Tighe. 


Oh! judge in thoughtful tenderness of those 
Who, richly dower'd for life, are call'd to die 
Ere the soul's flame through storms hath won repose 
In Truth’s pure ether, unperturb’d and high. 
Let their mind's relics claim a trustful sigh ! 
Deem them but sad sweet fragments of a strain, 
First notes of some yet struggling harmony, 
By the strong rush, the crowding Joy and pain 
Of many inspirations met, and held 
From its true sphere. Oh! soon it might have swell'd 
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Majestically forth !—Nor doubt that He, 
hose touch mysterious may on earth dissolve 
Those links of music, elsewhere will evolve 


Their grand consummate hymn, from passion-gusts made free. 


IV. 
On WatcuHinG THE FLIGHT oF A SKYLARK. 


Upward and upward still! Jn pearly light 
e clouds are steep'd; the vernal spirit sighs 
With bliss in every wind; and crystal skies 
Woo thee, O Bird! to thy celestial height. 
Bird, peeing heaven with music, thy free flight 
Hath meaning for all bosoms,—most of all 
For those wherein the rapture and the might 
Of Poesy lie deep, and strive and burn 
For their high place. Oh, heirs of Genius! learn 
From the sky's bird your way !—no joy may fill 
Your hearts,—no gift of holy strength be won 
To bless your songs, ye Children of the Sun, 
Save by the unswerving flight—upward and upward still! 


V. 
A THOUGHT OF THE SEA. 


My earliest memories to thy shores are bound— 
Thy solemn shores—thou ever-chanting Main ! 
The first rich sunsets, kindling thought profound 
In my lone being, made thy restless plain 
As the vast shining floor of some dread fane, 
All paved with glass and fire! Yet oh, blue Deep! 
Thou that no trace of human hearts dost keep, 
Never to thee did Love, with silvery chain, 
Draw my soul's dream, which through all nature sought 
What waves deny,—some bower for steadfast bliss ; 
A home to twine with fancy, feeling, thought, 
As with sweet flowers. But chasten’d Hope for this : 
Now turns from Earth’s green vallies, as from thee, 
To that sole, changeless World where “ there is no more sea,” 


VI. 
DisTANT SOUND OF THE SEA AT EVENING. 


Yet, rolling far up some green mountain-dale, 
Oft let me hear, as ofttimes I have heard, 
Thy swell, thou Deep! when eve calls home the bird, 

And stills the wood; when summer tints grow pale, 

Seen through the gathering of a dewy veil ; 

And peasant-steps are hastening to repose ; 
And gleaming flocks lie down, and flower-cups close, 

To the last whisper of the falling gale. r 
Then, midst the dying of all other sound, 

When the soul hears thy distant voice profound 

Lone worshipping, and knows that through the night 
"Twill worship still, then most its anthem-tone 
Speaks to our being of the Eternal One 

Who girds tired Nature with unslumbering might! 
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VII. 
To tug River Cuwyp, 1n Nortsa WALES. 


O Cambrian River! with slow music gliding * 
By pastoral hills, old woods, and ruin’d towers ; 
Now midst thy reeds and golden willows hiding, 
Now gleaming forth by some rich bank of flowers ;— ’ 
Long flow'd the current of my life's clear hours 
Onward with thine, whose voice yet haunts my dream, 
Though time, and change, and other mightier powers, 
Far from thy side have borne me. Thou, smooth stream, 
Art winding still thy sunny meads along, 
Murmuring to cottage and gray hall thy song— 
Low, sweet, unchanged. My being’s tide hath pass'd 
Through rocks and storms ; yet will | not complain, 
If thus wrought free and pure from earthly stain, 
Brightly its waves may reach their parent-deep at last. 


VIII. 
OrcHuarp BLossoms. 


Doth thy heart stir within thee at the sight 
Of orchard blooms upon the mossy bough ? 

Doth their sweet household smile waft back the glow 

Of childhood's morn ?—the marvel, the delight 

In earth's new colouring, then all strangely bright— 

A joy of fairy-land? Doth some old nook, 
Haunted by visions of thy first loved book, 

Rise on thy soul, with faint-streak'd blossoms white 
Shower'd o'er the turf, and the lone primrose-knot, 
And robin’'s nest, still faithful to the spot, 

And the bee's dreamy chime ?—Oh, gentle friend ! 

The World's cold breath, not Time's, this life bereaves 
Of vernal gifts ;—Time hallows what he leaves, 
And will for us endear spring-memories to the end. 


IX, 


To a Distant ScENE. 
(4 Woody Dingle in North Wales.) 


Still are the cowslips from thy bosom springing, 

O far-off grassy dell! And dost thou see, 
When southern winds first wake the vernal singing, 

The star-gleam of the wood-anemone ? 

Doth the shy ring-dove haunt thee still ?—the bee 
Hang on thy flowers, as when I breathed farewell 

To their wild blooms ?—and round my beechen tree 
Still, in rich softness, doth the moss-bank swell ?— 
Oh, strange illusion, by the fond heart wrought, 

Whose own warm life suffuses Nature's face ! 
My being's tide of many-coloured thought 

Hath pass'd from thee; and now, green, flowery place, 
I paint thee oft, searce consciously, a scene 
Silent, forsaken, dim—shadow'd by what hath been. 
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THE INFERNAL MARRIAGE, 


BY DISRAELI THE YOUNGER, AUTHOR OF “ IXION IN HEAVEN.” 





Part THE SECOND. 


I 


Let us change the scene from Hades to Olympus. 

A chariot drawn by dragons hovered over that superb palace whose 
sparkling steps of lapiz-lazuli were once pressed by the daring foot of 
Ixion. It descended into the beautiful gardens, and Ceres stepping out 
sought the presence of Jove. 

“ Father of gods and men,” said the majestic mother of Proserpine, 
listen to a distracted parent! All my hopes were centered in my 
daughter, the daughter of whom you have deprived me. Is it for this 
that I endured the pangs of childbirth? Is it for this that I suckled her 
on this miserable bosom? Is it for this that I tended her girlish inno- 
cence? watched with vigilant fondness the development of her youthful 
mind, and cultured with a thousand graces and accomplishments her 
gifted and unrivalled promise ?—to lose her for ever !”’ 

“ Beloved Bona Dea,”’ replied Jove, “ calm yourself !” 

** Jupiter, you forget that I am a mother.” 

*¢ It is the recollection of that happy circumstance that alone should 
make you satisfied.” 

“Do you mock me? Where is my daughter?” 

*“* In the very situation you should desire. In her destiny all is ful- 
filled which the most affectionate mother could hope. What was the 
object of all your care, and all her accomplishments ?—a good partie ; 
and she has made one.”’ 

** To reign in hell !” 

** * Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” What! would - 
have had her a cupbearer like Hebe, or a messenger like Hermes? Was 
the daughter of Jove and Ceres to be destined to a mere place in our 
household! Lady! she is the object of envy to half the goddesses. 
Bating our own bed, which she could not share, what lot more distin- 
guished than hers? Recollect that goddesses, who desire a becoming 
match, have a very limited circle to select from. Even Venus was 
obliged to put up with Vulcan. It will not do to be too nice. Thank 
your stars that she is not an old maid like Minerva.” 

“* But Mars? he loved her.” 

“ A young officer only with his half-pay, however good his connexions, 
is surely not a proper mate for our daughter.” 

** Apollo ?” 

‘* T have no opinion of a literary son-in-law. These scribblers are at 
present the fashion, and are very well to ask to dinner; but I confess a 
more intimate connexion with them is not at all to my taste.” 

** I meet Apollo everywhere.” 

‘“‘ The truth is, he is courted because every one is afraid of him. He 
is the editor of a daily journal, and under the pretence of throwing light 
upon every subject, brings a great many disagreeable things into notice, 
which is excessively inconvenient. Nobody likes to be paragraphed ; 
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and for my part I should only be too’ happy to extinguish the Sun and 
every other newspaper, were it only in my power.” 

“ But Pluto is so very old, and so very ugly, and, all agree, so very 
ill-tempered.” 

“He has a splendid income, a magnificent estate; his settlements are 
worthy of his means. This ought to satisfy a mother ; and his political 
influence is necessary to me, and this satisfies a father. > 

** But the heart——” 

** As for that she fancies she loves him; and whether she do or not, 
these feelings, we know, never last. Rest assured, my dear Ceres, that 
our girl has made a brilliant match, in spite of the gloomy atmosphere 
in which she has to reside.” 

** It must end in misery. I know Proserpine. I confess it with tears, 
she is a spoiled child.” 

“This may occasion Pluto many uneasy moments; but that is no- 
thing to you or me. Between ourselves, I shall not be at all surprised 
if she plague his life out.” 

** But how can she consort with the Fates? How is it possible for 
her to associate with the Furies? She who is used to the gayest and 
most amiable society in the world. Indeed, indeed, ’tis an ill-assorted 
union !” 

** They are united, however ; and, take my word for it, my dear madam, 
that you had better leave Pluto alone. The interference of a mother-in- 
law is proverbially never very felicitous. 


Il. 


In the meantime affairs went on swimmingly in Tartarus. The obsti- 
nate Fates and the sulky Furies were unwittingly the cause of universal 
satisfaction. Every one enjoyed himself, and enjoyment when it is un- 
expected is doubly satisfactory. Tantalus, Sisyphus, and Ixion, for the 
first time during their punishment, had an opportunity for a little con- 
versation. 

** Long live our reforming queen,” said the ex-king of Lydia. ‘“ You 
cannot conceive, my dear companions, anything more delightful than 
this long-coveted draught of cold water; its flavour far surpasses the 
memory of my choicest wines. And as for this delicious fruit—one must 
live in a hot climate, like our present one, sufficiently to appreciate its 
refreshing gust. I would, my dear friends, you could only share my 
banquet.” 

“Your Majesty is very kind,” replied Sisyphus, “ but it seems to me 
that nothing in the world will ever induce me again to move. One 
must have toiled for ages to comprehend the rapturous sense of repose 
that now pervades my exhausted frame. Is it possible that that damned 
stone can really have disappeared ?” 

“« You say truly,” said Ixion, “ the couches of Olympus cannot com- 
pare with this resting wheel.” 

** Noble Sisyphus,” rejoined Tantalus, “* we are both of us acquainted 
with the cause of our companion’s presence in these infernal regions, 
since his daring exploit has had the good fortune of being celebrated by 
one of the fashionable authors of this part of the world.” 

“ I have never had time to read his work,” interrupted Ixion. * What 
sort of fellow is he?” 
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*¢ One of the most conceited dogs that I ever met with,” replied the 
King. “ He thinks he is a great genius, and perhaps he has some little 
talent for the extravagant.” 

** Are there any critics in hell?” 

“Myriads.' They abound about the marshes of Cocytus, where they 
croak furiously. They are all to a man against our author.” 

“ That speaks more to his credit than his own self-opinion,” rejoined 
Ixion. 

«A nous moutons /”? exclaimed Tantalus; “ I was about to observe 
that Iam curious to learn for what reason our friend Sisyphus was 
doomed to his late terrible exertions ?”’ 

“ For the simplest in the world,”’ replied the object of the inquiry— 
‘“ because I was not a hypocrite. No one ever lead a pleasanter life than 
myself, and no one was more popular in society. I was considered, as 
they phrased it, the most long-headed prince of my time, and was in 
truth a finished man of the world. I had not an acquaintance whom I 
had not taken in, and gods and men alike favoured me. In an unlucky 
moment, however, I offended the infernal deities, and it was then suddenly 
discovered that I was the most abandoned character of my age. You 
know the rest.” 

“You seem,” exclaimed Tantalus, “ to be relating my own history ; 
for I myself led a reckless career with impunity, until some of the gods 
did me the honour of dining with me, and were dissatisfied with the 
repast. I am convinced myself that provided a man frequent the 
temples, and observe with strictness the sacred festivals, such is the 
force of public opinion, that there is no crime which he may not commit 
without hazard.” 

** Long live hypocrisy !”” exclaimed Ixion. “ It is not my forte. But 
if I began life anew, I would be more observant in my sacrifices.” 

* Who could have anticipated this wonderful revolution!’ ex- 
claimed Sisyphus, stretching himself. “ I wonder what will occur next! 
Perhaps we shall be all released.” 

“ You say truly,” said Ixion. “ I am very grateful to our reforming 
Queen ; but I have no idea of stopping here. This cursed wheel indeed 
no longer whirls ; but I confess my expectations will be very much disap- 
pointed if I cannot free myself from these adamantine bonds that fix me 
to its orb. 

** And one cannot drink water for ever,” said Tantalus. 

** })—n all half-measures,” said Ixion. ‘‘ We must proceed in this 
system of amelioration.”’ 

** Without doubt,” responded his companion. 

*¢ The Queen must have a party,’ continued the audacious lover of 
Juno. ‘* The Fates and the Furies never can be conciliated. It is evi- 
dent to me that she must fall unless she unbinds these chains of mine.” 

“ And grants me full liberty of egress and regress,” exclaimed 
Sisyphus. 

“And me a bottle of the finest golden wine of Lydia,” said Tan- 
talus. 





Ill. 


The infernal honey-moon was over. A cloud appeared in the hitherto 
serene heayen of the royal lovers. Proserpine became very unwell. A 
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mysterious languor aded her frame ; her accustomed hilarity deserted 
her. She gave up her daily rides; she never quitted the palace, scarcely 
her chamber. All day long she remained lying on a sofa, and whenever 
Pluto endeavoured to console her, she went into-hysterics. His Majest 
was quite miserable, and the Fates and the Furies began to hold u 
their heads. The two court physicians could throw no light upon the 
complaint, which baffled all their remedies. These indeed were not nu- 
merous, for the two physicians possessed each only one idea. With one, 
every complaint was nervous ; the other traced everything to bile. The 
name of the first was Dr. Blue-Devil; and of the other Dr. Blue-Pill. 
They were most eminent men. 

Her Majesty getting worse every day, Pluto, in despair, determined 
to send for A’sculapius, It was a long way to send for a pliysician ; but 
then he was the most fashionable one in the world. He cared not how far 
he travelled to visit a patient, because he was paid by the mile; and it 
was calculated that his fee for quitting earth, and attending the Queen 
of Hell, would allow him to leave off business. 

What a wise physician was A‘sculapius! Physic was his abhorrence. 
He never was known in the whole course of his practice ever to have pre- 
scribed a single drug. He was a very handsome man, with a flowing 
beard curiously perfumed, and a robe of the choicest purple. He 
twirled a cane of agate round which was twined a serpent of precious 
stones, the gift of Juno, and he rode in a chariot drawn by horses of the 
Sun. When he visited Proserpine, he neither examined her tongue nor 
felt her pulse, but gave her an account of a fancy ball which he had 
attended, the last evening he passed on terra firma, His details were 
so interesting, that the Queen soon felt much better. The next day he 
renewed his visit, and gave her an account of a new singer that had ap- 
peared at Ephesus. The effect of this recital was so satisfactory, that a 
bulletin in the evening announced that the Queen was convalescent. 
The third day A&sculapius took his departure, having previously enjoined 
change of scene for her Majesty, and a visit to the Elysian Fields! 

IV. 

“€ Heh, heh!” shrieked Tisiphone. 

“ Hah, hah!” squeaked Megzeera. 

“ Hoh, hoh!”’ moaned Alecto. 

** Now or never,” said the infernal sisters. ‘* There is a decided re- 
action. The moment she embarks unquestionably we will flare up.” 
So they ran off to the Fates. 

“* We must be prudent,” said Clotho. 

** Our time is not come,’”’ remarked Lachesis. 

** | wish the re-action were more decided,” said Atropos; “ but it is 
a great thing that they are going to be parted, for the King must re- 
main.” 

The opposition party, although aiming at the same result, was there- 
fore evidently divided as to the means by which it was to be obtained. 
The sanguine Furies were for fighting it out at once, and talked bravely 
of the strong conservative spirit only dormant in Tartarus. Even the 
Radicals themselves are dissatisfied: Tantalus is no longer contented 
with water, or [xion with repose. But the circumspect Fates felt that a 
false step at present could never be regained. They talked, therefore, of 
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watching events. Both divisions, however, agreed that the royal em- 
barkation was to be the signal for renewed intrigues and renovated 
exertions. 

V. 


When Proserpine was assured that she must be parted for a time from 
Pluto, she was inconsolable. They passed the night in sorrowful embraces. 
She vowed that she could not live a day without him, and that she cer- 
tainly should die before she reached the first post. The mighty heart 
of the King of Hades was torn to pieces with contending emotions, In 
the agony of his overwhelming passion the security of his realm seemed 
of secondary importance compared with the happiness of his wife. Fear 
and hatred of the Parcee and the Eumenides equalled, however, in the 
breast of Proserpine her affection for her husband, The consciousness 
that his absence would be a signal for a revolution, and that the crown of 
Tartarus might be lost to her expected offspring, animated her with a 
spirit of heroism, She reconciled herself to the terrible separation, on 
condition that Pluto wrote to her every day, 

** Adieu! my best, my only beloved !”’ ejaculated the unhappy Queen ; 
“ do not forget me for a moment; and let nothing in the world induce 
you to speak to any of those horrid people, I know them; I know 
exactly what they will be at: the moment I am gone, they will com- 
mence their intrigues for the restoration of the reign of doom and torture. 
Don’t listen to them, my Pluto. Sooner than have recourse to them, 
seek assistance from their former victims.” 

“Calm yourself, my Proserpine. Anticipate no evil. I shall be 
firm; do not doubt me. I will cling with tenacity to that juste milteu 
under which we have hitherto so eminently prospered. Neither the 
Parcee and the Eumenides, nor Ixion and his friends shall advance a 
point. I will keep each faction in awe by the bugbear of the other’s 
supremacy. ‘Trust me, I am a profound politician.” 


VI. 


It was determined that the progress of Proserpine to the Elysian Fields 
should be celebrated with a pomp and magnificence becoming her exalted 
station. The day of her departure was proclaimed as a high festival in 
Hell. Tiresias, absent on a secret mission, had been summoned back by 
Pluto, and appointed to attend her Majesty during her journey and her 
visit, for Pluto had the greatest confidence in his discretion. Besides, 
as her Majesty had not at present the advantage of any female society, 
it was necessary that she should be amused; and Tiresias, though old, 
ugly, and blind, was a wit as well as a philosopher, the most distinguished 
diplomatist of his age, and considered the best company in Hades, 

An immense crowd was assembled round the gates of the palace on 
the morn of the royal departure. With what anxious curiosity did they 
watch those huge brazen portals! Every precaution was taken for the 
accommodation of the public. The streets were lined with troops of 
extraordinary stature, whose nodding plumes prevented the multitude 
from catching a glimpse of anything that passed, and who cracked the 
sculls of the populace with their scimitars if they attempted in the 
slightest degree to break the line. Moreover, there were seats erected 
which any one might occupy at a very reasonable rate; but the lord 
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steward, who had the dis of the tickets, purchased them all for 
himself, and then resold them to his fellow-subjects at an enormous 
price. . 

At length the hinges of the gigantic portals gave an ominous creak, 
and, amid the huzzas of men and the shrieks of women, the procession 
commenced. ATS | 

First came the infernal band. It consisted of five hundred performers 
all mounted on different animals. Never was such a melodious blast ! 
Fifty trumpeters mounted on zebras of all possible stripes and tints, and 
working away at huge ramshorus with their cheeks like pumpkins. Then 
there were bassoons mounted on bears, clarionets on camelopards, oboes 
on unicorns, and troops of musicians on elephants playing on real ‘ser- 
pents, whose prismatic bodies indulged in the most extaordinary convolu- 
tions imaginable, and whose arrowy tongues glittered with superb agita- 
tion at the exquisite sounds which they unintentionally delivered, 
Animals there were, too, now unknown and forgotten ; but I must not 
forget the fellow who beat the kettledrums, mounted on an enormous 
mammoth, and the din of whose reverberating blows would have deadened 
the thunder of Olympus. 

This enchanting harmony preceded the regiment of Proserpine’s own 
guards glowing in adamantine armour and mounted on coal-black steeds. 
Their helmets were quite awful, and surmounted by plumes plucked from 
the wings of the Harpies, which were alone enough to terrify an earthly 
host. It was droll to observe this troop of gigantic heroes commanded 
by infants, who, however, were arrayed in a similar costume, though, of 
course, on asmaller scale. But such was the admirable discipline of the 
infernal forces that, though lions to their enemies, they were lambs to 
their friends ; and on the present occasion their colonel was carried in 
a cradle. 

After these came twelve most worshipful baboons in most venerable 
wigs. They were clothed with scarlet robes lined with ermime, and 
ornamented with gold chains, and mounted on the most obstinate and 
inflexible mules in Tartarus. These were the Judges. Each was pro- 
vided with a pannier of choice cobnuts, which he cracked with great 
gravity, throwing the shells to the multitude,—an infernal ceremony 
there held emblematic of their profession. 

The Lord Chancellor came next in a very grand car. Although his 
wig was even longer than those of his fellow functionaries, his manners 
and the rest of his costume afforded a very strange contrast to them. 
Apparently never was such a droll lively fellow. His dress was some- 
thing between that of Harlequin and Scaramouch. He amused himself 
by keeping in the air four brazen balls at the same time, swallowing 
daggers, spitting fire, eating yards of pink ribbon, which re-appeared, 
after being well-digested, through his nose, and turning sugar into salt. 
It is unnecessary to add after this, that he was the most popular Lord 
Chancellor that had ever held the seals, and was received with loud and 
enthusiastic cheers, which apparently repaid him for all his exertions. 
Nothwithstanding his numerous and curious occupations, I should not 
omit to add that his Lordship, nevertheless, found time to lead by 'the 
nose a most meek and milk-white jackass that immediately followed him, 
and which, in spite of the remarkable length of its ears, seemiéd the ob- 
ject of great veneration. There was evidently some mystery about this 
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ir apimal difficult to penetrate. Among other, characteristics it was said 
1s at different seasons to be distinguished by different titles: for sometimes 
it was styled “ The Public,” at others “ Opinion,” and occasionally was 
saluted as the “‘ King’s Conscience.”’ 

Now came a numerous company of Priests, in flowing and funereal 
robes, bearing banners, inscribed with the various titles of their Queen; 
on some was inscribed Hecate, on others Juno Inferna, on others Theo- 
gamia, Libera on some, on others Cotytto. Those that bore’ banners 
were crowned with wreaths of narcissus, and mounted on bulls blacker 
than) night, and cf a most severe and melancholy aspect. Others walked 
by their side, bearing branches of cypress. 

And here I must stop to notice a droll characteristic of the priestly 
economy of Hades. To be a good pedestrian was considered an essen- 
tial virtue of an infernal clergyman ; but to be mounted on a black bull 
was the highest distinction of the craft. It followed, therefore, that, 
originally, promotion to such a seat was the natural reward of any priest 
who had distinguished himself in the humbler career of a good walker ; 
but in process of time, as even infernal as well as human institutions 
are alike liable to corruption, the black bulls became too often occupied by 
the halt and the crippled, the feeble and the paralytic, who used their 
- influence at Court to become thus exempted from the performance of 
the severer duties of which they were incapable. This violation of the 
priestly constitution excited at first great murmurs among the abler but 
less influential brethren. But*the murmurs of the weak prove only the 
tyranny of the strong; and so completely in the course of time do insti- 
tutions depart from their original character, that the imbecile riders of 
the black bulls now avowedly defended their position on the very grounds 
which originally should have unseated them, and openly maintained that 
it was very evident that the stout were intended to walk, and the feeble 
to he carried. 

The priests were followed by fifty dark chariots, drawn by blue satyrs. 
Herein was the wardrobe of the Queen and her Majesty’s cooks. 

Tiresias came next, in a basalt chariot, yoked to royal steeds. He 

was attended by Manto, who shared his confidence, and who some said 
was his daughter, and others his niece. Venerable seer! Who could - 
behold that flowing beard and the thin grey hairs of that lofty and 
wrinkled brow without being filled with sensations of awe and affection ? 
A: smile of bland benignity played upon his passionless and reverend 
countenance. Fortunate the Monarch who is blessed with such a coun- 
sellor! Who could have supposed that all this time Tiresias was con- 
cocting an epigram on Pluto ! 

The Queen! The Queen! 

Upon a superb throne, placed upon an immense car, and drawn by 
twelve coal-black steeds, four abreast, reposed the royal daughter of 
Ceres. Her rich dark hair was braided off her high pale forehead, and 
fell. in voluptuous clusters over her back. A tiara sculptured out of a 
single brilliant, and which darted a flash like lightning on the surround- 
ing multitude, was placed somewhat negligently on the right side of her 
head ;. but no jewels broke the entrancing swell of her swan-like neck, 
or were dimmed by the lustre of her ravishing arms. _ How: fair was the 
Queen of Hell! How thrilling the solemn lustre of her violet eye! A 
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robe, purple as the last hour of twilight, encompassed her transcendent 
form, studed with golden stars! : 


VIL. 


Through the dim hot streets of Tartarus moved the royal procession, 
until it reached the first winding of the river Styx. Here an immense 
assemblage of yachts and barges, dressed out with the infernal colours, 
denoted the appointed spot of the royal embarkation. ‘Tiresias dis- 
mounting from his chariot, and leaning on Manto, now approached her 
Majesty, and requesting her royal commands, recommended her to lose 
no time in getting on board. 

“ When your Majesty is once on the Styx,” observed the wily seer, 
‘* it may be somewhat difficult to recall you to Hades ; but I know very 
little of Clotho, may it please your Majesty, if she have not already com- 
menced her intrigues in Tartarus.”’ 

** You alarm me!”’ said Proserpine. 

** It was not my intention. Caution is not fear.” 

* But do you think that Pluto e 

“* May it please your Majesty, I make it a rule never to think. | 
know too much.” 

“* Let us embark immediately !”’ 

“ Certainly; I would recommend your Majesty to get off at once. 
Myself and Manto will accompany you, and the cooks. If an order ar- 
rive to stay our departure, we can then send back the priests.” 

** You counsel well, Tiresias. I wish you had not been absent on my 
arrival. Affairs might have gone better.’’ 

** Not at all. Had I been in Hell, your enemies would have been 
more wary. Your Majesty’s excellent spirit carried you through trium- 
phantly ; but it will not do so twice. You turned them out, and I must 
keep them out.” 

** So be it, my dear friend.’? Thus saying, the Queen descended her 
throne, and leaving the rest of her retinue to follow with all possible 
despatch, embarked on board the infernal yacht, with Tiresias, Manto, 
the chief cook, and some chosen attendants, and bid adieu for the first 
time, not without agitation, to the gloomy banks of Tartarus. 


VIII. 


The breeze was favourable, and animated by the exhortations of Tire- 
sias, the crew exerted themselves to the utmost. The barque swiftly 
scudded over the dark waters. The river was of great breadth, and in 
this dim region the crew were soon out of sight of land. 

** You have been in Elysium ?” inquired Proserpine of Tiresias. 

“ I have been everywhere,”’ replied the seer, ‘‘ and though I am blind 
have managed to see a great deal more than my fellows.” 

“* | have often heard of you,”’ said the Queen, “‘ and I confess that yours 
is a career which has much interested me. What vicissitudes in affairs 
have you not witnessed! And yet you have somehow or other contrived 
to make your way through all the storms in which others have sunk, 
and are now, as you always have been, in a very exalted position. What 
can be your magic? I would that you would initiate me. I know that 
you are a prophet, and that even the Gods consult you.” 
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* Your Majesty is complimentary. I certainly have had a great deal 

of experience. y life has no doubt been a long one, but I have made 
it longer by never losing a moment. I was born too at a great crisis in 
affairs. Everything that took place before the Trojan war passes for 
nothing in the annals of wisdom. That was a great revolution in all 
affairs human and divine, and from that event we must now date all our 
knowledge. Before the Trojan war, we used to talk of the rebellion of 
the Titans, but that business now is an old almanac. As for my powers of 
prophecy, believe me, that those who understand the past are very well 
qualified to predict the future. For my success in life, it may be princi- 
pally ascribed to the observance of a very simple rule—I never trust any 
one, either God or man. I make an exception in favour of the God- 
desses, and especially of your Majesty,” adJed Tiresias, who piqued 
himself on his gallantry. 
_ While they were thus conversing, the Queen directed the attention of 
Manto to a mountainous elevation which now began to rise in the dis- 
tance, and which, from the rapidity of the tide and the freshness of the 
breeze, they approached at a very swift rate. 

“ Behold the Stygian mountains,” replied Manto. “ Through their 
centre runs the passage of Night which leads to the regions of Twilight.” 

‘We have then far to travel ?” 

“ Assuredly it is no easy task to escape from the yr of Tartarus to 
the sunbeams of Elysium,” remarked Tiresias; “but the pleasant is 
generally difficult; let us be grateful that in our instance it is not, as 
usual, forbidden.”” . 

“You say truly ; I am sorry to confess how very often it appears to 
me that sin is enjoyment. But see! how awful are these perpendicular 
heights, piercing the descending vapours, with their peaks clothed with 
dark pines! We seem land-locked.” 

But the experienced master of the infernal yacht knew well how to 
steer his charge through the intricate windings of the river, which here, 
though deep and navigable, became as wild and narrow as a mountain 
stream; and, as the tide no longer served them, and the wind, from their 
involved course, was as often against them as in their favour, the crew 
were obliged to have recourse to their oars, and rowed along until they 
arrived at the mouth of an enermous cavern from which the rapid stream 
apparently issued. 

“T am frightened out of my wits,” exclaithed Proserpine. “ Surely 
this cannot be our course ?” | 

“T hold, from your Majesty’s exclamation,” said Tiresias, “ that we 
have arrived at the Passage of Night. When we have proceeded some 
hundred yards, we shall reach the adamantine portals. I pray your 
Majesty be not alarmed. I alone have the signet which can force these 
mystic gates to open. I must be stirring myself. What, ho! Manto.” 

“ Here am I, father. Hast thou the seal ?”’ 

“In my breast. I would not trust it to my secretaries. They have 
my portfolios full of secret despatches, written on purpose to deceive 
them ; for | know that they are spies in the pay of Minerva; but your 
Majesty perceives, with a little prudence, that even a traitor may be 
turned to account.” 

Thus saying, Tiresias, leaning on Manto, hobbled to the poop of the 
vessel, and exclaiming aloud, “ Behold the mighty seal of Dis, whereon 
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is inscribed the word the Titans fear,”’ the gates immediately flew open, 
revealing the gigantic form of the ‘Titan Porpbyrion, whose head touched 
the vault of the mighty cavern, althoug the was up to his waist in the 
waters of the river. nw) 

“Come, my noble Porphyrion,” said Tiresias, ‘‘ bestir thyself, I 
beseech thee. I have brought thee’‘a queen. ' Guide her Ma ty, I 
entreat thee, with safety through this awful passage of Night.” “"°*" 

“What a horrible creature,” whispered Proserpine. “T Wonder you 
address him with such courtesy ?” foe pire - 

* J am always courteous,” replied Tiresias. ‘‘ How know Fthat the 
Titans may not yet regain their lost heritage? They are terrible 
fellows; and ugly or not, I have no doubt that even your re at 
would not find them so ill-favoured were they seated in the halls of 
Olympus.” 

“There is something in that,” replied Proserpine. “I almost wish 
I were once more in Tartarus.” 

The Titan Porphyrion in the meantime had fastened a chain-cable 
to the vessel, which he placed over his shoulder, and turning his back 
to. the crew, then wading through the waters, he dragged on the vessel 
in its course. The cavern widened, the waters spread. To the joy of 
Proserpine, apparently, she once more beheld the moon and stars. 

“‘ Bright crescent of Diana!” exclaimed the enraptured Queen, “ and 
ye too, sweet stars, that I have so often watched on ti.e Sicilian plains ; 
do I, then, indeed again behold ye? or is it only some exquisite vision 
that entrances my being ? for, indeed, I do not feel the freshness of that 
breeze that was wont to renovate my languid frame; nor does the odor- 
ous scent of flowers wafted from the shores delight my jaded senses. 
What is it? Is it life or death—earth, indeed, or hell ?” 

“°Tis nothing,” said Tiresias, “ but a great toy. You must know 
that Saturn—until at length, wearied by his ruinous experiments, the 
Gods expelled him his empire—was a great dabbler in systems. He was 
always for making moons brighter than Dian, and lighting the stars by 
gas; but his systems never worked. The tides rebelled against their 
mistress, and the stars went out with a horrible stench. This is one of 
his creations—the most ingenious, though a failure. Jove made it a 
present to Pluto, who is quite proud of having a sun and stars of his 
own, and reckons it among the choice treasures of his kingdoms.” 

* Poor Saturn! I pity him—he meant well.” 

* Very true. He is the paviour of the high-street of Hades. But 
we cannot afford kings, and especially gods, to be philosophers. The 
certainty of misrule is better than the chance of good government ; 
uncertainty makes people restless. 

“I feel very restless myself; I wish we were in Elysium !” 

“The river again narrows !’’ exclaimed Manto. ‘“ There is no other 
portal to pass. The Saturnian moon and stars grow faint—there is a 


grey tint expanding in the distance—'tis the realm of twilight—your 
Majesty will soon disembark.” 


(To be continued.) 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 
Cuapter II. 


Wits my head full of bright visions I returned to my lodging, and 
having retired to bed, passed a feverish, restless night. I had heard 
conversations on subjects which were new to me; I had been admitted 
into the secrets of what, to a young and ill-regulated mind, is a 
striking profession ; I had been told stories and anecdotes of the private 
lives of public characters; and madder than ever with pleasure at the 
anticipation of the enjoyments I should reap from the acceptance of my 
farce, and my consequent familiarity with the geniuses and the players, 
I could not settle myself to sleep. , 
_ In the morning I arose unrefreshed, ate a tasteless breakfast, and 

mingled the azure milk with the almost colourless tea, without caring, 
or even thinking, what I did. Still, however, there was a clog of deeper 
anxiety hanging over my mind than this fitful, feverish kind of irrita- 
tion. I had to make a visit to my mother; I had to express my regret 
as to the unconquerable difficulties which I thought interposed in my 
path towards the Bench, or even the Bar, and to decide the question so 
deeply interesting to my respected parent as to my future career; yet, 
somehow, my one day's association with wits and worldlings had very 
much altered the tone and character of my sentiments towards the old 
lady. I felt rather ashamed of my dutiful anxiety about her, and won- 
dered what had hitherto made me so diffident in speaking out my mind, 
which, in the end, I resolved to do, cost what it might. 

But a circumstance occurred the next day which, at any otheftime, 
would have been regarded by me as most important and exciting ; as it 
was, it made but little effect. My mother had received a letter from 
my brother Cuthbert (at that period more than thirty years old), inform- 
ing her that he had been admitted a partner in the great commercial 
firm in Calcutta, in the service of which he had passed several years of 
probation, and that he felt it would be greatly advantageous to me, and, 
in short, open the road to a splendid fortune, if I were to be placed in 
some banking or other mercantile establishment in London, to ground 
myself in all the arcana of the counting-house; and, after a certain 
period of education in that school, proceed to join him in India. 

At that time the amusing pursuit of “ shaking the pagoda-tree,” once 
so popular in our Oriental possessions, had not been entirely exploded ; 
and, it must be confessed, the way in which he wrote was extremely 
tempting to a young gentleman endowed with a strong disposition 
to extravagance. Lacs and crores of rupees—maunds of indigo— 
pekuls of indigo—and a thousand things of which I had never heard 
before—sounded magnificently ; and, to a young and sanguine mind, 
perhaps the novelty itself was even more attractive than the vastitude of 
the expressions contained in his despatch ; but more than all, when he 
described the women—the ladies of the City of Palaces,—their sway,— 
their charms,—their interesting indolence,—their lovely listlessness,— 
the amiable manner in which they passed their mornings, playing with 
their lank ringlets before looking-glasses, till tiffin-time,—and then 
the amiability with which they performed the ceremonies of that pecu- 
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liarly-named Eastern repast ;—this combination of beauty, grace, lan- 
guor, and tenderness,—with a detail of the vestibules, varhandahs, 
kitmaygars, hurkarahs, peons, palanquins, and punkahs,—influenced my 
mind for a moment, until I recollected that the scenery of “ Blue-Beard”’ 
was infinitely more beautiful than that of Bengal ; and that Mrs. Senior 
Merchant Mackirkincroft, or Mrs. Secretary Macnab, was, after all, like 
the ale she imbibed, of home manufacture, or rather, as the old joke 
goes, like a pack of playing-cards made in England for exportation, with 
a penalty marked upon it if used in Great Britain, or re-landed. ~ 

No, thought I, there can be no attraction that way from England ; 
yet I must own the prospect of great wealth had a dazzling effect for a 
moment. It was but for a moment. A laugh in the street attracted 
me to the window, and I saw two of the dram. pers. (female) walking 
to rehearsal, with a fresh breeze blowing in their pretty faces, and 
pekuls, pagodas, peons, palanquins, and punkahs were instantly ba- 
nished for ever from my thoughts. Nevertheless, the letter required 
attention. The proposition was one submitted to me by my mother, 
and must be attended to; and I resolved, coféte qui cote, to make my 
visit to Teddington the very next day. 

Still I could not quite abandon my “ gallipot ;”? and so to work I-went 
upon my precious drama, in order to write two comic songs, in a style 
which was then somewhat popular. Indeed, that of “ Miss Bailey,” 
which then continued in fashion, afforded the strongest proof of the 
effect produced by Colman in the narrative style. It has been trans- 
lated into Greek, Latin, French, and German ; and I am not quite sure 
that it is not completely the rage at this moment in the best circles of 
Spitzbergen and Kamtschatka. As proofs of what a young author fancies 
good, I have preserved from the wreck of my papers these two “ poetical”’ 
efforts ; and [ am sure that, at the time I wrote them, I fancied them 
quite equal to O’Keefe, or Dibdin, or Colman even himself. Nothing 
is more extraordinary than a reference to such records, in order to prove 
what were the feelings and opinions by which we have been acted upon 
at some former period of our lives. 

The first was to be sung in the character of Sir Jeffery Boot-top, by 
Mathews, founded upon an incident in real life; and thus it ran :— 


Sone. 


The plump Lady Tott to her husband one day 
Said, “* Let us go driving this evening, I pray.” 
(Lady Tott was an alderman’s daughter.) 
“ Well, where shall we go?” said Sir Tilbury Tott. 
“ Why, my love,” said my Lady, “ the weather is hot, 
Suppose we drive round by the water,— 
The water,— 
Suppose we drive round by the water.” 


The dinner was ended, the claret was “ done,” 

The knight getting up,—getting down was the sun,— 
And my Lady agog for heart-slaughter ; 

When Sir Tilbury, lazy, like cows after grains, 

Said, “ The weather is low'ring, my love ; see, it rains— 
Only look at the drops in the water,— 

The water,— 

Only look at the drops in the-water.” 
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' Lady Tott, who, when earnestly fixed on a drive, 
Overcame all excuses Sir Til might contrive, 
Had her bonnet and brought her : 
Says she, “ Dear Sir Til, don't let me ask in vain; 
» The dots in the pond which you take to, be rain 
Are nothing but flies in the water,— 


e water, 
Are nothing but flies in the water.” 


Sir Tilbury saw that he could not omens 
So he put on his coat, with a three-doubled cape, 
. And then by the hand gently caught her ; 
And lifting her up to his high one-horse “ shay,” 
She settled her “ things,” and the pair drove away, 
And skirted the edge of the water,— 
The water,— 
And skirted the edge of the water. 


Sir Til was quite right ; on the top of his crown, 
Like small shot in volleys, the rain peppered down,— 

Only small shot would do much more slaughter,— 
Till the gay Lady Tott, who was getting quite wet, 
Said, ‘‘ My dear Sir T. T.,”’ in a kind of half pet, 

“ Turn back, for I'm dreneh'd with rain-water,— 

Rain-water,— 
Turn back, for I'm drench'd with rain-water.”’ 


“ Oh, dear Lady T.,”’ said Til, winking his eye, 
** You everything know so much better than I,” 
(For, when angry, with kindness he fought her,) 
“ You may fancy this rain, as I did before ; 
But you show'd me my folly ;—'tis really no more 
Than the skimming of flies in the water,— 
The water,— 
The skimming of flies in the water,” 


He drove her about for an hour or two, 
Till her Ladyship's clothes were completely soak'd through, 
Then, home to Tott Cottage he brought her, 
And said, “ Now, Lady T., by the joke of to-night, 
I'll reign over you; for you'll own that I’m right, 
And know rain, Ma'am, from flies in the water,— 
The water,— 
Know rain, Ma’am, from flies in the water.” 


This was one of the effusions for the sake of which I abandoned my 
studies, neglected my parent, and expended two hours; yet I confess, 
when it was finished, I thought I had “done it.” But I had another 
to do; for it had been hinted to me, during the time that my maiden 
production was undergoing the process of examination by the manager, 
that it wanted enlivening; and, moreover, that if Mr. Mathews had a 
song, Mr. Liston would expect to have one also; that these were little 
points of professional etiquette which were as rigidly observed as the 
rules and ceremonies of other services; and that t would be as 
great an impropriety in offering a secondary part to a first-rate actor, or 
putting a secondary actor into a first-rate part, as there would be in 
giving a lieutenant a field-officer’s command, or sending’a commander to 
commission a seventy-four. 

I was somewhat puzzled for a subject, fancying that the songs of a 
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drama should have some reference to the plot and dialogue of the piece ; 
but upon this point I was very speedily enlightened. Instead of follow- 
ing the example of Gay, in the “ r’s Opera,”’ Bickerstaff, in 
as hive in a Village,’”? or Sheridan, in the “* Duenna,”” in which operas 
the music seems but an adjunct to the dialogue, and the’ songs, the na- 
tural sentiments arising out of it, only versified,—TI was told that, much 
after the fashion of the man who introduced his story of a gun, dpropos 
to nothing, a song, no matter what its subject or purport, might be cle- 
verly and properly introduced by three lines of preparatory prose. 

This principle established, I had no hesitation in proceeding to my 
task. At that period it was the rage to parodize tragedies, James 
Smith wrote a parody on “‘ George Barnwell ;” Horace Twiss did ano- 
ther; and Theodore Hook indulged the town with one upon “ Othello,” 
and, I believe, a second extremely facetious ridicule of “ Hamlet.” 
The good taste of such proceedings I do not mean to discuss; that these 
things had been successful was enough for me, and I determined to 
follow in the wake, and accordingly produced the following travestie of 
“Venice Preserved,’? which was to receive additional point and pi- 
quanucy by being sung with an Irish brogue :— 


Tune— The Sprig of Shillelagh. 


Och, tell me the truth now, and did you ne'er hear 
Of a pair of big traitors, called Jaffier and Pierre, 

Who thought that their country was shockingly served ? 
Who met in the dark, and the night, and the fogs,— 
Who “ howl'd at the moon,” and call'd themselves “ dogs,” 
Till Jaffier to Pierre pledged his honour and life, 
And into the bargain his iligant wife,— 

By which very means was ould Venice preserved ? 


The ringleaders held a snug club in the town, 

The object of which was to knock the Doge down, 
Because from his duty they thought he had swerved. 

They met every evening, and more was their fault, 

At the house of a gentleman, Mr. Renault, 

Who—och, the spalpeen !—when they all went away, 

Stayed at home, and made love to the sweet Mrs. J.,— 
By which, in the end, was ould Venice preserved. 


When Jaffier came back, his most delicate belle— 
Belvidera they call'd her—determined to tell 

How she by old Renault that night had been served. 
This blew up a breeze, and made Jaffier repent 
Of the plots he had laid: to the Senate he went. 
He got safe home by twelve: his wife bade him not fail ; 
And by half-after-one he was snug in the gaol,— 

By which, as we'll see, was ould Venice preserved. 


The Doge and the Court, when J.'s story they'd heard, 
Thought it good for the country to forfeit their word, 
And break the conditions they should have observed ; 
So they sent the police out to clear every street, 
And bring whomsoever by chance they might meet ; 
And before the bright sun was aloft in the sky, 
Twenty-two of the party were sentenced to die,— 
And that was the way was ould Venice preserved. 











| Mr, Jaffier, who ‘peach’d, was let off at the time; | 
' But that wouldn't do, he committed a crime, 
te) Which pamornens more than his others deserved ; 
So when Pierre was condemn'd, to the scaffold he went. 
Pierre whisper'd and nodded, and J. said ‘‘ Content.” 
They mounted together, till kind Mr. J., 
Having stabb'd Mr. P., served himself the same way,— 
And so was their honour in Venice preserved. 


But och! what a scene, when the beautiful Bell, 

At her father’s, found out how her dear husband fell ! 
The sight would the stoutest of hearts have unnerved. 

She did nothing but tumble, and squabble, and rave, 

And try to scratch J., with her nails, from the grave. 

This lasted three months, when, cured of her pain, 

She chuck'd off her weeds, and got married again,— 
By which very means was this Venus preserved. 
















































In this piece of tom-foolery I trace the first fruits of that disposition 
to treat high and serious subjects farcically which is engendered and fos- 
tered in the society of those who, as my poor mother said in her letter, 
from which I have already made an extract, are habituated to judge of 
real events histrionically. The effect the thing produced at the time 
remains to be told. 

Having done my task, I inclosed. my effusions to my Meczenas, and 
prepared for my departure on the next morning to Teddington, endea- 
vouring if possible to fix my thoughts upon the proposition contained in 
my brother's letter, and upon the solicitude which I well knew my ex- 
cellent parent would feel as to my decision ; but I found this a much 
more difficult task than the grave and sober-minded may suppose. The 
moment I had settled myself, some trivial accident would scatter my 
thoughts ; and while I was pondering upon my future destiny, I found 
myself singing the most important passages of Cuthbert’s despatch to 
the tune of the “ Sprig of Shillelagh,” to which I had written my ridicu- 
lous parody. 

I was still in the agonies of suspense—eight-and-forty hours had 
elapsed, and no tidings of my drama. Every man fancies his own affairs 
of paramount importance. Dennis the critic came away from the sea- 
side because he fancied the King of France was sending a ship to carry 
him off, in consequence of his having written a severe squib against him 
in the shape of a pamphlet; and I once knew a young man who, ex- 
pressing to me his anxiety that a leave of absence which was about to be 
granted him should be correct to the letter, told me that he was the more 
solicitous, as he had only entered the service three days. before, and the 
eyes of the whole army were upon him. 

It never occurred to me, while JT earnestly watched every knock or 
ring at the door in expectation of Mr. Colman’s fiat, that Mr. Colman 
had fifty other things to do besides reading my farce—that perhaps he 
had never even opened it. I did not then know the story of Sheridan 
and the playwright, which is vouched for, upon good authority. The 
playwright had sent a comedy to Mr. Sheridan for perusal, and of course 
approval, and of course heard nothing more of his comedy. He waited 
six months patiently—the season was then over, and he therefore re- 
solved to wait on till the next season began: he did so—he, then called 
at Mr. Sheridan’s, who at that time lived in George-street, Hanover- 
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square—not at home, of course—he then despatched a note—no answer 
—another —ditto—another call—still the same result. At last, however, 
the author hit upon the expedient of posting himself in the hall, on a 
day in the evening of which there was to be an important debate in the 
House of Commons. This was a blockade which even the ingenuity of 
the wit could not evade; the author was therefore admitted. 

His inquiries were respectful, but earnest, “ My comedy, Mr. She- 
ridan—lI on 

“ Yes—to be sure—clearly—the —— ?” 

“ Fashionable Involvements, in five acts,” said the author, helping 
his great friend to the name, which he hoped might recal the work to 
his recollection—a hope most vain. 

* Upon my word,” said Sheridan, “‘ I—I’m in a great hurry—I really 
don’t remember—TI am afraid your play has been somehow mislaid.” 

“ Mislaid!”’ exclaimed the anxious parent of the lost bantling. “ My 
dear Sir, if it is, I am ruined—lI have no copy of it.” 

* It is very unfortunate,” said Mr. Sheridan, ‘‘ very—I’m sure I. re- 
gret—I 4 

“ But what can I do, Sir?” said the author. 

“ I tell you what, my dear friend,”’ replied Mr, Sheridan, ‘‘ I cannot 
promise you your own play back, because I don’t know where any of 
the last year’s pieces are ; but if you will open that table-drawer, you will 
find a great number that have been sent me this year; you may take 
any three of those in exchange, and do what you like with them.” 

Had I at the time when I was so sensitively alive to the fate of my 
farce kuown this Aistoriette, I should perhaps have been better able to 
regulate my expectations. 

On the following morning I proceeded to Teddington, and found my 
mother, and her friend and companion Miss Crab, at home; my recep- 
tion was everything that ought to have been delightful to a fond and 
dutiful son; somehow it was unsatisfactory, and Miss Crab was so 
plain, and the place was so quiet, and they began to talk seriously to me, 
and when I heard them both expressing themselves sentimentally, I 
could scarcely hold my tongue to listen to them. 

“ Gilbert,” said my mother, “‘ after what you have said with regard to 
making the law your profession, [ think I should not be justified in en- 
deavouring to force your inclinations ; but, painful as it would be to me 
when the time came to part with you, I do think this proposal of Cuth- 
bert’s merits your best attention; you see he is well established, his 
prospects are bright, and he holds out his hand to lift his brother into 
the same station.”’ 

“ Why, yes,” said I; “ but, after all, what és the station? He is only 
a merchant—now the law leads to the highest honours, and , 

** So it does,” replied my mother; ‘but as you have yourself decided 
against striving for those honours, why try back upon what you have 
rejected, in order to draw a comparison unfavourable to what now pre- 
sents itself?” 

“J should never make a lawyer,” said I; “and—I do not think I 
should like to be a merchant—there is something in the words shop 
and counting-house discordant to my ear.” 

“| think,” said Miss Crab,—and what she said was true enough,— 
“ Gilbert prefers being a gentleman to any other occupation,” 
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“He has not means sufficient to maintain him in that character,” 
said my mother, “and I apprehend, that if he rely upon his talents for 
dramatic literature to make up the deficiency, he will only reap what 
alone grow in abundance in that field—regrets and disappointments.” 

My mother had touched the right chord. 

“ Well, for my part,” said Miss Crab, “I wish there was not such a 
thing as a playhouse or a player ; they are the ruin of more young people 
than anything else in the world.” 

I thought I never saw Crab look so frightful as she did at the moment 
she uttered that little speech. 

“I do not quite agree with you there,” said my admirable parent: “I 
believe a well-regulated stage, speaking both morally and _ politically, 
might be rendered highly serviceable to the people, not more for amuse- 
ment than for instruction—for when is instruction so gladly received as 
through the means of rational amusement ?—it has the same effect upon 
the mind as indirect taxation has upon the purse—no sudden and 
abrupt demand is made which at once enforces a claim, and proclaims 
a superiority ; and if morality and virtue were exhibited in their beauties, 
and vice and dissipation held up in their deformity through the medium 
of the theatre, great good might ensue.” 

** Ay,” said Miss Crab, “ but they are not ; all the things the people 
run after, now-a-days, are either gingerbread pantomimes, culled from 
Mother Bunch, or stupid farces translated from the French.” 

Miss Crab looked more hideous than she did before; but what could I 
say? If I defended the stage and farces, it would have led to endless con- 
troversies—if I discarded them, I should instantly have been doomed 
to a pair of canvass sleeves, and perhaps an apron; posted behind a 
counter, or stuck up on a high stool from nine till five, with a pen behind 
my ear, in some wretched hole of an office in a dark lane in the City. 

The great difficulty I had to contend with in these controversial con- 
versations, as they threatened to be, and which I have before noticed, 
arose from the fact that, although I certainly had not at that time an 
income sufficient for the indulgence of my favourite pursuits, and the 
enjoyment of my natural amusements, as | held them to be, I should be 
quite rich enough to please myself at the death of my mother. If she had 
lived to this hour, and I remained poor, I should have been but too 
happy; and I felt it impossible to caiphiien to her the real grounds of my 
apparent carelessness of my future prospects. It was clear, too, that 
she was fast declining ; and this very circumstance rendered it utterly 
out of the question to allude to an event which seemed to me too pro- 
bably not far distant. I therefore resolved to temporize, and at last 
hit upon an expedient which, before I had turned my mind theatrically, 
perhaps would not have occurred to me, in order to gain time. 

I suggested to my mother what I considered the inexpediency of 
plunging at once into mercantile life without some more distinct and 
explicit statement from Cuthbert. All that he said, tempting as I 
admit it to have been, was said generally, and, for the most part, bypo- 
thetically. “I do not think it would be a bad plan for Gilbert to do so 
and so ;” and “ if” he did, he “ might perhaps ;” and “if he might per- 
haps,” why then, perhaps, “I might be able,” and so on. I argued that 
this was an invitation hardly strong enough to adopt as credentials for 
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my immolation in a counting-house. 

My mother listened attentively to what I said, and a rather 
strack by my reasoning, although she did not see that Cuthbert could 
have more, being, as he was, ignorant of what course I had: shaped 
for sayeeif in im Ragland, 

**] am sure,” said Miss Crab, “ it is as plain as the nose on my 
face——¥’? 

i looked at her, and thought, whatever it is, nothing can be plainer. 
that Cuthbert wishes Gilbert to go to him; that there are 
bright prospects, the realization of which depends only upon his prepara- 
tory attention and assiduity here. If I were you, my “dear Mrs. Gurney, 
I would not hesitate a moment.” 

I could have strangled her. 

“ There,” continued she, “ is that highly respectable Indian house, 
Curry, Raikes, Yellowly, Lefevre, and Company.” 

“ Mercy on us, Miss Crab,”’ said I, “ have you made that firm, with 
all their orientally-bilious names, to terrify me?” 

““ Not a bit, Mr. Gurney,” said MissCrab. “I know them inumately 
well; and, if your mother chooses, I will write to Mr. Yellowly, who is 
my particular friend, such-a letter as will ensure you i 

“——the highest stool in the darkest corner of their counting-house,”’ 
interrupted I, forgetting at once my notions of temporizing. 

“Oh! Sir,” said Miss Crab, “ if I am to be subjected to such farci- 
cal remarks as these, and you are determined to throw cold water upon 
this scheme, I have done.’’ 

“ I think, Miss Crab,” said my mother, “ Gilbert's idea is not a bad 
one. He is yet young. A few months’ postponement can do no harm.” 

“ There I differ with you entirely; Mrs. Gurney,” said Miss Crab. 
“ At his time of life, and in the society and habits into which he has 
fallen, six or eight months will make all the difference in the world.” 

“ I fancy,” said my mother, “ that I know Gilbert pretty well; and I 
believe that, although idle, and gay, and thoughtless, he will never suffer 
himself to be led into conduct or circumstances likely to affect me or dis- 
honour himself. If we were immediately to avail ourselves of your kind 
offer of writing to the gentleman you have named, and he were admitted 
to a participation in the duties of his office, and, after a severe probation 
of eight or ten months, Cuthbert’s offer should turn out of less import- 
ance than we at first imagined it, we should have lost so much time.” 

* Not a bit of it,” said Miss Crab; “* wouldn’t Gilbert be much | 
better employed posting ledgers and copying letters all the day, than 
lounging in the streets and writing farces? There is no disgrace in a 
mercantile life ; and supposing he never went to India at all, what would 
he be the worse for knowing what he would learn in the City ?? 

I could scarcely listen complacently to the odious interruptions and 
interference of my mother’s most excellent and disagreeable friend. | 
could not endure the woman for talking so sensibly ;. yet I saw that, 
with a parent’s partiality, my mother leant very much to my views; 
and J found, not without reason, that her readiness to acquiesce with'me: 
in the proposal of giving time for consideration arose from a laterit-un- 
willingness to lose my society altogether, and doom me to a ‘transporta- 

















I¢ was somewhat past ten o’clock at night 
my’mother’s gate to return to London, and I must confess that I felt as 
if I had achieved a great deal in the course of my visit, in spite of fate 
and Miss Crab. I had, im fact, left my affairs, as far as regarded India, 
Cuthbert, and the partnership, much as I had begun upon them, with 
this signal advantage in my favour, that they had been under discussion 
and nothing had been decided upon, so that I felt myself quite at liberty 
to go with a snaffle until my excellent mother thought proper to apply 
the curb. 

There was one point upon which the old gentlewoman was particularly 
susceptible and tenacious, but upon which, as it happened, [ had not yet 
seen reason to give her any uneasiness. She had—next to the play- 
houses and the actresses—a most sensitive and matronly horror of the 
designing wiles of the young woman creatures who enliven and illumi- 
nate the world ; and proportionably fearful that [ should fall a prey to 
some young adventuress, which, considering what I possessed in the way 
of prize-money, was really not ground for serious alarm ; for it was clear 
that nobody who had anything would think of making a good speculation 
by catching a lad who had nothing. She never went the length of cau- 
tioning me against the artillery of bright eyes, or the music of soft. words, 
because, being a woman, although my mother, she perhaps was aware 
that the very surest method of setting a young heart on, is by warning it 
off. ‘* I’m driving the pig to Cork,” says Paddy, “ but don’t you, let 
him hear that—he thinks he is going to Bandon.” Prohibit, prevent, 
and warn, and see the consequences. 

What happened tothe ostler and the priest ?—I believe it is an old 
story, but never mind—it is in point. An ostler of the Popish persua- 
sion annually paid two shillings and threepence halfpenny to his priest 
to confess and whitewash him at Easter. Down on his knees did he lay 
open’ his heart to the Padré, and tell everything he had done amiss 
during the preceding year. “ Father,” says Paddy, “‘ I water the 
whisky, I take half a quartern out of every peck of oats, and I charge 
fourpence for horsekeeping and give my master but threepence.”’—“ Tell © 
me,’’ says the Padre, ‘* do you never grease the horses’ teeth to prevent 
their eating the beans ?”’—“ Never, your reverence, never !’’ cries Paddy, 
with tears in his eyes.—‘ Good boy, get up wid ye then,” says the 
Padré ; ‘ tip us the thirteeners, and you are clean as a whistle for the 
next twelve months.” 

Those twelve months over, back comes the priest. The same mummery 
goes on ; the same kneeling down and confessing-to the absolving Padré, 
— whose infallible power of absolution is best tested by the fact that the 
infallible head of the Church himself, who can excommunicate and ab- 
solve every Roman Catholic in the world, confesses to his own particular 
chaplain,—and then we have the ostler at it again; the same questions 
are repeated, the same admissions made—till at last Dominie reiterates 
his inquiry, “ Have you not greased the horses’ teeth to prevent. their 
eating ‘the beans?” . Different from that of the preceding year was,the 
answer to. this—‘ Yes, your reverence, I have.’’—‘‘ How!” exclaims 
Doctor O’Doddipole ; ‘* what! an accession of crime as you draw nearer 
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the grave! How comes this? Last year, you told me you had never 
done such a thing ; how happens it that this year you have ?””—“ Plase 
your reverence,” says the ostler, “ I’d never have had sich a thought in 
my head if your reverence hadn’t been kind enough to put it there.” 

Upon this principle, I suppose, my excellent mother never directly 
cautioned me about the sparkling eyes, the downy cheeks, the pouting 
lips, and all the rest of the charms so likely to catch such a person as | 
then was, lest “ her reverence should put strange thoughts intd m 
head.”? However, thoughts had been there, without her putting; and I 
verily believe if my new and absorbing passion for Thespian pursuits 
had not luckily intervened, I should have engaged myself to one of the 
very prettiest girls in the world, who shall be nameless, and whom, many 
years afterwards, I met in France—a widow, with two thread-paper 
daughters, unluckily for themselves, extremely like their late respectable 
father. In the sequel, however, it will be seen that if I were only singed 
in my coup d’essai, I got considerably more damaged in my subsequent 
career. 

The one great point of delay having been gained, I felt myself more at 
ease than I had been for the previous week or fortnight. A sanguine 
mind always sees daylight through the darkness—and upon the principle 
and in the hope which all through life have sustained me, I fancied that 
‘something would turn up” before the possible return of letters from 
Cuthbert, which might favourably decide the question now in abeyance. 

On my return home I found, much to my delight, that my farce had 
been read—ay, and approved—for a note which I discovered lying 
upon my table, from my Meczenas, informed me that he would call on 
me the next day at five o’clock, if I happened to be disengaged, and take 
me over to Melina-place and introduce me to Mr. Colman, who wished 
us to dine with him. This, it may be easily imagined, was to me as de- 
cided a “‘ command ”’ as if it had come from George, King of England, 
instead of George, King of the Dramatists ; and I did not allow a mo- 
ment to elapse before I answered my friend in the affirmative. 

I scateely recollect how the intervening hours were passed; my 
friend and ct-devant fellow-pupil (who continued to “make believe” 
in Lincoln’s-inn) was of course apprized of my premier pas, and I re- 
ceived his warm congratulations upon my imitiatory success. The mere 
routine of eating, drinking, and sleeping, had in it nothing of interest, 
except as the performance of those ordinary functions served as points 
by which to reckon time, until the hour for my introduction to the 
proprietor was to take place. 

That hour at length arrived : punctual to the minute, my friend knocked 
at my door, and we proceeded together to Melina-place. I there found 
mine host everything that was agreeable. I met four or five persons of 
either sex, all delightful in their way. Mr. Colman suggested one or two 
alterations, which it would be needless to say were improvements, in my 
drama; and having despatched what I fancied our im nt business, 
we sat down to dinner, somewhere about six. How delightful the party 
was, may perhaps best be imagined from the fact, that we did not sepa- 
rate for the evening until five in the morning, when I returned home 
enchanted with the amusements of the day and night. 

Everything was now en train. The following Friday—a day from 
which, for the commencement of any undertaking, I have a great and 
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unconquerable aversion—was fixed for the reading of my farce, and my 
eyes were gladdened the very next morning, by seeing in the playbills 
an announcement, technically (as I afterwards dincetveted called “* under- 
lined,” that a new farce was in rehearsal and would speedily be pro- 
duced, 

The Friday came; and for the first time in my life I found myself in 
the green-room of a theatre—it was literally a green room, into which 
light was admitted by a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it. 
It was matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with faded 
green stuff, whereupon the dramatis persone deposited themselves until 
called to go on the stage; a looking-glass under the skylight, and a 
large bottle of water and a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed 
the furniture of this classic apartment. > 

Upon the special occasion of reading my farce, a table, with pens, 
ink, and paper, was introduced, and deposited in one corner of the room 
under the cucumber-frame, and at which the reader was to preside. The 
actors and actresses began to assemble. I was introduced to such of 
them as were concerned in the performance of my hopeful work; and 
having declined to undertake the reading myself, the manager proceeded 
to execute that task. 

A dead silence prevailed as he delivered, in a hurried, monotonous 
tone, all the pointed and witty dialogues of the first scene, upon which I 
had spent so much time, and to which I had devoted so much attention. 
Not a smile did I see; Liston, from whom I had expected all the 
compliments of excessive laughter at the jokes introduced into his part, 
sat still and mute, the very picture of gravity, until the reader came to 
a bit which I had intended to be marvellously comic, when he made a 
face of so grotesque a character of extreme disapprobation, that Mrs. 
Gibbs burst into a loud fit of merriment, which was only moderated by 
a sort of admonitory look from Mathews,—who had the best part in the 
piece,—to spare the feelings of the young author. 

For nearly an hour and a quarter did I endure this purgatorial process ; 
and I must admit, that, during that period, my feelings of self-compla- 
cency had undergone a very important change. Just as I anticipated a po- 
sitive cheer, at a dénouement which I was quite sure must be unexpected, 
I looked round, and saw Mrs. Davenport, the main-stay of my plot, fast 
asleep, with her head in a corner; and the aforesaid Liston, another of 
my props, tickling her nose with the end of her parasol. It then occurred 
to me, that it would have been better that I should not have been pre- 
sent, inasmuch as in my absence, those ladies and gentlemen, who, 
regardless of my agonies and sensitiveness, thus practically exhibited 
their perfect indifference to I ** work,”? might have expressed their 
opinions in cabinet, and while they disapproved some portion of the 
performance, might have suggested improvements in others. When the 
reading was over, nobody said capital, or even good, or even tolerable. 
One of the gentlemen asked “ When is this thing to be put in re- 
hearsal?”? ‘ To-morrow,” was the reply, “and it must be out to-mor- 
row week.” 

“‘' To-morrow week!’? said one; “how am I to study this infernal 
part, nine lengths and a half, by to-morrow week, besides all the stock 
business ?”’ 


“ J think,” said Mrs. Davenport, “that J should be better out of the 
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farce than in. it... Mrs, Kendall, or Mrs. Wall, would do just as, well tor 
ay ad wc ail | , Tt nemye na 

“ Anybody would do as well as me,” whispered Liston; and then 
Mrs. ;Gibbs made her joyous, handsome face look bideous in. my;,eyes 
for the, moment, by giving a sign of perfect acquiescence in Mr, ston’s 

nion. | oti 2 
aa felt that I could not endure their comments any longer, so sought 
safety in. flight, and got out of the regions, into which at length, 
after many; years’ working, I had obtained admission, not, however, 
without attracting the notice of my good-natured Meceenas, who walked 
down the street with me, and gave me his opinion, that I must reconcile 
myself to lose one or.two of the principal performers; adding, that it 
was always the wisest dlan to let a discontented actor give up the part of 
which he complained ; for your leaders of the profession, if they say they 
can make nothing of a character, generally back their opinions by their 
acting on the first night. 

Here began those difficulties and annoyances by which the progress of 
a dramatic author is impeded: the operation of small jealousies which 
the uninitiated cannot comprehend ; the great vanities which the unen- 
lightened are unable to appreciate ; and the combinations for and against 
certain persons and purposes, the intricacies of which are hidden from 
the common eye, but the workings of which, more or less, affect eve 
individual brought into contact with the dramatic department of English 
literature. The thing, however; was too far gone to retract, and I re- 
solved to bear with fortitude evils which I then was foolish enough to 
think great, and submit myself to the guidance of those who, of course 
much better than I could be supposed to do, understood the nature of 
such proceedings. 

The next morning was our first rehearsal. The cool atmosphere of 
the theatre in a hot summer’s day, blended with the peculiar smell which 
all theatres have, was to me quite refreshing and invigorating ; and when 
I found myself referred to by such of the performers as were present, for 
my views and opinions of how this should be said, and how that should 
be done, I felt tolerably reconciled to the absence of two or three of the 
“* stars”? by whom I had hoped to see my work adorned and illuminated. 

The efforts of five days perfected the work of rehearsal. My 
** Venice Preserved” song—the idol of my heart—was omitted, because 
the gentleman who was Mr. Liston’s substitute could not sing—a failing 
which I the less deplored, inasmuch as Mr. Liston, even if he had acted 
the part, had declined singing the song. My misfortunes, however, did not 
end here; for as it had been resolved to omit that song, and as the young 
lady who was to enact my heroine sang no more than Mr. Liston’s sue- 
cessor, it was considered not usual to have one song in a piece, not musi- 
cal, and so out they cut my “ Flies in the Water.” I own these two 
sacrifices cost me a pang, but it was decreed by better judges than myself, 
and away they went. 

The time now drew near when my fate was to be decided, and no 
rational person can possibly believe how much I was agitated on the 
morning of performance. The sight of my title, flaring in huge red 
letters in the play-bills, was in the highest degree gratifying to my eye. 
I stopped and perused the affiche as if it had been a document of the 
highest public interest. I fancied I was known in the street as the 
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author of the new piece—I walked upon air. But as the evening drew 
high, T felt that ‘achin main Of ave, which, in Mer day, such inte: 
rests could excite ; | when it was.time to go to the theatre, I 
kiiew Whether I should be able to endure the trial, 0°" ("yn ™ 
After the opera of “ Inkle and Yarico” came my ‘drama.’ I “was 
placed™in' ‘the manager’s box, allotted the’ seat of honour behind’ the 
treillage, favoured by the presence of two of the handsomest and 'tiibst 
— le ladies in London, and treated in the kindest possible manner. 
verture over—curtain up—I listened to my own words fearfully tnd 
tremblingly ; not that I heard quite so many of them as I had confi- 
dently expected, seeing that most of the low comedians substituted, for 
what they had not learned, speeches and dialogues, not one word of which 
I had written ; indeed, during the ter part of, the first act, the voice 
of the prompter was more geadrilly audible than those of the’ actors. 
Still, however, we went on smoothly, but not with that spirit which I 
had anticipated; and when the curtain fell, at the close of the first act, 
the audience gave no signs of either approbation or dissent, and the only 
sound which [ heard in any degree indicative of popular opinion, was 
the loud twanging of an elderly gentleman’s nose, who was fast asleep, 
with his head reclined against the partition of the box in which we sat, 

The second act began, and in the middle of the second scene of it, 
several parties removed themselves from the lower boxes, evidently tired 
with what was going on. Would that the gods in the galleries had been 
equally well bred! their patience, however, was not proof against my 
drollery—one point of which, a cant phrase by my hero, Sir Jeremy 
Boot-top, of “ How d’ye know—don’t you think so?” appeared, after 
innumerable repetitions, to make the first seat in the pit angry—they 
began to groan, and then to answer Sir Jeremy’s questions, with shouts 
of ‘* No, no, no!’’—these, by a natural transition, were converted into 
cries of “ Off, off, off!’ and at a quarter after eleven o'clock, the green 
curtain of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, descended upon my con- 
demned farce, and concluded my career as a dramatic author. — 

I had anticipated a triumph—I had encountered a defeat. It was in 
vain I cracked the joke of “ laudatur ab /iss,’—in vain affected to 
laugh at my own disaster. I rejected the gay supper which had’ been 

repared to. await the successful young author, and returned to my - 
odgings ashamed to look even the servants in the face; I hurried to 
bed, in the full consciousness of my failure, and the certain malevolence 
of the accounts of that failure,as they would appear the next day in the 
criticisms of the newspapers. I slept littke—I made a hundred different 
resolves—I hoped at least my name would be kept secret-—I anticipated 
the misery of my poor mother at the publicity of my overthrow, in which 
she, of course, would find ample ground for congratulating herself upon 
her unheeded efforts to save me from such an exposure. I at length 
determined to fly the scene of my mortification as soon ‘as possible, and 
by nine o’clock [ had quitted my lodgings, and was on my road to the 
maternal roof at Teddington. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN, 


Wuart a volume is lost to. the world when any man who has mingled 
with his fellow-men dies and makes no sign! He who has known and 
assed half a century with such persons as Palmer, Suett, Quick, Hen- 
erson, Macklin, Kemble, Edwin, Parsons, Munden, Bannister, Dibdin, 
Holcroft, Andrews, Merry, and Topham, must have been dull indeed, if 
his memory be not peopled with things impressed on it by their.quips and 
cranks. td he has registered the stories of many-col life which these 
histrionics have given in all their vitality, when many a long day since they 
or their successors have wandered tome in hand by the. erow side 
studying the pages they were afterwards to render doubly beautiful by 
their magic art ; if, | say, he then quoted down the oft-told tale, he can 
console himself, even though his name be now unnoted, that he did not live 
idly, or fail to do something towards the great book of human feelings of 
which experience furnishes the incidents. Actors are illustrated anecdotes ; 
their lives are but a series of little incidents that mock the form of regular 
biography. Mathews learnt his art by his fondness for retailing anecdotes, 
which, at an early age, forced upon him the practice of imitation; .and of 
Mathews it may be truly said that. he has forgotten more than most others 
ever knew. Many years ago, the writer of these pages formed the resolu- 
tion of noting im a diary all he heard (no matter from whom). that was 
worthy of record; on the following day he has often blotted out the idle 
detail, wondering that he could have perpetuated such follies ; and, now, 
after forty years’ reflection, his great regret (a regret in which some cele- 
brated persons have cordially acquiesced) is that he neglected to note 
mueh more, or, having done so, was ever tempted to destroy it. To a supe- 
rior mind, to a more gifted pen, should have given the task of select- 
ing from the mass of matter, and, having selected, the duty of clothing: the 
incidents in language adapted to the nature of the various characters and 
subjects ; but the diary that contained the stories told by all the most cele- 
brated children of the drama—(including authors and dramatic critics)— 
‘which would have extended over a long London and provincial life, and in- 
cluded the very words uttered by them in various places and at divers times, 
from the year 1778 to 1827, must have been at once voluminous and valuable. 
Alas! our resolutions are easily made if words were indeed things; but 

for the fulfilment of these good resolves, the writer may now say— 

*Tis number’d with the things o’er past— 
Would, would it were to come ! 


He has heard Henderson complain of the ny and exclusiveness of 
Garrick ; Cooke attribute his non-success in life to his spirit having been 
broken by the lack of friends, when Ae applied to Colman for an appear- 
ance, and was told that his attempt to rival Henderson would be ridicu- 
lous ; has listened to the great George Frederick when he was self-debating 
whether he should give up the stage and enlist as a. common soldier—nay, 
heard the answer given that, all things considered, it was the best thing 
he (Cooke) could do. The writer witnessed the early efforts of Kemble, and 
(he says it not boastfully) relieved the early distresses of Kean. It is 
not yet too late to snatch from the wreck of his recollection much that is 
amusing ; and though the cherished purpose of his boyhood, the diary that 
would, if duly kept, have rivalled the “ Bearcevadin Britannica” in quan- 
tity, be shrunken down to two or three scrap-books, and, perhaps, as many 
hundred scattered memoranda, he is philosopher enough to feel that con- 
sciousness of being unable to accomplish all we hoped is a powerful reason 
for attempting all we can. Ere “ memory, the warder of the brain,” grows 
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weak, let me conclude this long exordium, and to my scraps, Thus then at 
- jandoin for a taste of the qualify of the diafy. 

Henderson said all the stage-business of the old plays was traditional ; 
that if I looked at’ , I should find that when “ Hamlet ' 
saw the ghost, he, Horatio, Marcellus, Bernardo and the spirit, were all in 
the same relative situations nov, that they were re ‘to be in, in 
sketches made in Booth or Betterton’'s time. | 

is was true then (178)), and is true even to the present day. 

e same thing has been since said of acting; and I remember G, P: 
Cooke striking Phillimore for saying that he (Cooke) had founded his Fal- 
staff on Henderson's. I well remember that Henderson was said to imitate 
Love (the original proprietor of the Richmond Theatre) ; and whilst pre- 
fering these few pages for publication, I have referred to a ‘biography of 

r. Love, dated 1772 *, which contains thi D gyrus. « — . 
“He is extremely useful in many parts parry hee seems to be the 
only — of Quin's manner now existing—his chief excellence lies in 

a , > 

Thus, then, assuming that Henderson did form his Falstaff from the 
model he beheld in Love—that Love copied Quin—Quin was seventeen 
when Betterton died, and was contemporaneous with Barton Booth for 
some years—Betterton was fellow apprentice with Kynaston, to Rhodes, 
the original patentee of the Cockpit Theatre in Drury-lane; and in 1662, 
Betterton was an actor under the management of Sir W. Davenant, (whose 
connexion, whatever may be thought of the relationship, with Shakspeare, 
and those who originally acted in his plays, is well known,)—we may trace 
a traditionality, perhaps, in the style of representing Falstaff; for in 1815, 
the inimitable Mathews once or twice rapheaente Falstaff in professed 
and acknowledged imitation of Cooke. : 

I have chosen to give the above extract from the diary in support of my 
assertion, that such a book would now have been most valuable; but at 
present shall deal in a few lighter extracts from the memoranda of youthful 
days. My own history I shall not intrude upon the reader, farther than 
to say that, in manifold capacities as amateur, as actor, and manager, I 
have had great opportunities of collecting traits of characters and anecdotes 
of celebrated persons,—whether I have or have not availed myself of it the 
public will determine. 


Suwett.—The actors of a bygone day had a characteristic humour; the 
public then thought more of their sayings, cared less for their doings ; men 
would rather record in my time the bright things or the merry stories that 
Suett uttered, than delight in expatiating on his love of the lasses or the 
bottle. It was impossible to remain for any length of time a with 
him; he had about him an “unconsciousness of offending’ that dis- 
armed you; it is not generally known that Dickey, in a comic part, nearly 
damned “ Pizarro” the first night—but so it was ; the part was ill-written, 
and its introduction ill-timed; and most furiously did the public hiss it. 
Sheridan was distracted, and Dicky, with the utmost gravity, said, ‘* This 
comes of putting me into a German drama. You know, Sir, I know 
nothing of German.” 

Tate Wilkinson, when York was the nursery where genius learned to soar, 
was always most anxious to secure a comedian who could give a faithful 
picture of rustic manners, Suett, Fawcett, Emery, Mathews, and Knight, 
were successively the low comedians of the York circuit ; and, different as 
their styles were, all justly esteemed as admirable in the personations of 


* “Theatrical Biography,” 2 vols. 12mo. S. Bladon, Paternoster-row, 1772. Mr. 
Love (whose real name was Dance) built the theatre of which poor Kean died 
lessee, Love was patronized by Sir Robert Walpole, and mingled soon pee 
and performing, profitably enough. He died (1774) in the same chamber where 
the great tragedian breathed his last, nearly sixty years . 
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Clowns*. When Emery first came to London, his extreme simplicity and 
frankness of manner and his fine full dialect were glorious weapons in 
Suett's hands, who hoaxed the York laddie to the great nt of his 
brethren and “several persons of distinction.” Unfortunately, many of 
Suett's stories are unprintable, and much that he told was a vast imryeution 


hung upon a slender thread of fact. One instance, however, I remember 
from the rs ree re | of Emery's reply : some one had interested Emery 
very much respecti e dissipations of a gentleman, well known to each, 
whose father, a Yorkshire landholder, was averse to his’son's dramatic 
notions ; Emery followed the thread of the narrative, entering into the grief 
of the mother and the sister, till the narrator came to—“ At last, Sir, the 
father said, ‘ Robert, your conduct will bring my grey hairs with Sorrow to 
the grave.” “ That wean't do, Mr. —— ;" said John, “dean't I know that 
tould chap's been bald these ten years ?” 

Forty Byrne since, “ere the schoolmaster was abroad,” some of the Boni- 
faces had strange notions of grammatical accuracy—this was glorious work 
for Dicky—who had (not unjustly) the reputation of being a learned clerk ; 
he wrote an afiche for an innkeeper at Folkstone in these words ;— 


** To Travellers.—Return chaises stop here going and coming.” 


The humorists of whom Suett was a scion have disappeared from the 
busy haunts of pleasure; the few of that school who remain on earth are 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf; the boon punch-bowl companions ; 
the practical jesters (using that word inits extended sense, and not as merel 
applied to personal aggression), the “ quoters’ and the “nick-namers, ' 
are no longer of this world, or the few lingerers are preparing for a world to 
come. Do you remember, reader, when the portal of a tavern in Russell- 
street bore this invitatory inscription :— 

*€ Will you walk out of the air ?’’— Hamlet. 


Have you noted—if you have even a twenty years old memory you may 
have done so—a dial against Temple-hall, Paper-buildings, with this laconic 
injunction ?— 
** Begone about your business.” 
Such a thing would be unheeded now and deemed unworthy of an Utilita- 
rian age—may be so; I can but say with Adam Winterton— 
“It was exceeding pleasant, by St. Thomas.” 


Poor Suett had no wit, but an infinitude of humour. Davis's strange 
simile on Dr. Johnson's laughter has been often recorded ; but 1 am not 
aware that a phrase containing almost as odd a metaphor has ever been 
printed—poor Parsons said that Suett walked like a camel-leopard. 


Kemble and a Dramatic Aspirant.—Mr. Wilson, better known as Mr. 
Manley, who has for many years been the lessee of several theatres in the 
rovinces, was in his youth a sturdily-framed Hibernian blood,—a roaring 
blade,—with a thick brogue, shoulders of extreme amplitude, and limbs 
to match. In the very early part of John he 7 Kemble’s management, 
Mr. Manley was anxious to make his début. Kemble, after some deiay, 
agreed to hear him if he would call at the theatre (Drury-lane) on a certain 
morning. True as the clock, Manley went. Unfortunately, a Nobleman 
devoted to theatricals (Earl P——) was then with the tragedian ; however, 
Manley had “ come there to give a taste of his quality, and, plase the pigs, 
he would.” After a delay, that had not sweetened the temper of the novice, 





* In 1780, Suett appeared as Ralph, (“ Maid of the Mill;'’) Fawcett was the 
original Robin Roughhead; Emery appeared as Frank Oatlands, (“Cure for the 
Heart-Ache ;”) Mathews and Liston played rustics in their metropolitan career ; 
Knight appeared as Robin Roughhead; and Munden was the original Zekiel 
H n. Until within the last twenty years, a low comedian, who could not 
snceumnlally assume the rustic, was a thing unheard of, 
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rH ML i ; His manner was such, that 
ere got dl a anges in his mien, his hearers, must, haye roared 
t; but Kemble, in heart and soul, as,well ast manner, was 
eman; he begged the Earl to excuse him whilst -he -heatd,-Mr,.M. 

low me also to have that pleasure,” said his Vondehip i saniah mes 
0: . ‘They proceeded to the stage; the tenacity of the ge 
from the Emerald Isle observed, or imagined, the winks, blinks, and nudges 
of the Peer and the manager; and wrought up to wrath ere the. trial 
commenced, he began to exhibit his notion of “ Hamlet’ ;— . 


. “Och! that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” 


Before the soliloquy was concluded, the Earl had nearly swallowed his 
pocket-handkerchief, and poor Kemble bit his lips till they bled, to prevent 
a burst of laughter that would have compromised their dignity ‘and 
wounded the amateur's feelings. To give the Earl time to recover, Kem- 
co pe for another specimen ; with au eye kindling like a coal, M. com- 
plied :-— 

“ Spake the spache I pray ye as I pronounced it to you” 


tothe conclusion of the direction to the 4 8 ‘So far the story tells 
better for the forbearance of Kemble and the Earl than for the powers of 
Mr..Manley; but he was not the man to quit the scene without letting his 
auditors know that he saw he was the subject of ridicule. In reply to Mr. 
Kemble's “ You shall hear from me, Sir, if any vacancy iz your Aine should 
occur,” M. said, “ I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Cambell and my Lord, you've 
been amusing yourselves at my expense some time——and now will 
aither of ye fight ?” y 

[Mr. M. tells this story with admirable humour; but to hear John Kem- 
ble detail it, in his quiet asthmatic manner, must have been delicious. ] 


The Licenser s youthful days.—It is fifty years exactly, this spring(1834), 
since I first saw George Colman “ the younger,” on the first night of the 
representation of his first dramatic attempt ; he was thena slim lad (I sup- 
pose about eighteen or nineteen), fidgeting and fuming about the house ; 
though, he being the manager's son, everything had been done to ensure 
success. It was an operatic farcical drama, called “ Twoto One,” the music 
being old airs (amongst them “ Yankee Doodle,’ “‘ Maggie Lauder,” “ Ha, 
ha, the wooing ot,’ and “ Hey, let us a to the Bridal”)—Charles 
Bannister, the great humorist and bass singer, Edwin, and Miss George, 
who afterwards became Lady Oldmixon, had parts. The songs given 
to the lady were so full of ribaldry as to be untransferable to print . 
now. This was followed by a less successful dramatic effort, and two or 
threé years after, “ Inkle and -Yarico’ came out. The author was 
then a boon companion of the macaronies of the day, and in ‘garb 
and manner by no means the “ melee temple student” he somewhere de- 
scribes himself.. When ‘“ Ways and Means’ came out, it grew the fashion 
to rail at young Colman as a mere punster ; and afterwards, when he pro- 
duced the “ Battle of Hexham" (1789), the tide turned again, and he was 
actually called “ The modern Shakspeare."” The next year Edwin died, 
and with him perished many parts (Lingo and Gregory Gubbins amongst 
others). Munden, who succeeded him, and who had the character of a 
miser in his latér days, was, in imitation of his predecessor, one of the 
most elaborate dressérs of the day, and was for many years known by the 
title of “ Beau Munden."’ Almost every public man, or indeed any one 
whose person was well-known in the Park, had a nick-namé; one was 
termedl “ Tom Taste,” another “* Dick Dashall," whilst the more sulphu- 
reous appellations of “ Hell-fire Harry,” &c. &c., were bestowed on persons 
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who made pilgrimages in pursuit of notoriety in some more dangerous pur- 
suit than dress. 

O'Keefe (the best-humoured of dramatists) had admirably sketched the 
would-be beaux of the time in Jemmy Jump’s first song (now omitted), 
beginning— 

* Look, dear Ma’am, I’m quite the thing;”” 
and Colman (I think), in a song called “ The smart walking Jockey,” ridi- 
culed the buck-skin breeches and top-boot mania, in’which, however, he 
himself indulged. In Trudge’s last song, we have— 
“ A clerk I was in London gay, 


Jemmy, Jemmy, linkum feedle, 
And went in 4oo/s to see the play ;” 


an allusion to an indecorum that cannot now be understood by one in ten 
thousand. 


G. F. Cooke and his Keeper.—The style of conviviality that “ obtained" 
when George Frederick Cooke first came upon town might be termed the 
reign of terror. When the tragedian was intoxicated, he was overbearing, 
noisy, and insufferably egotistical, asking questions and answering them 
himself, thus—“* Who am I, Sir? George Frederick Cooke, Sir.”"— 
“What amI,Sir? The tragedian; not Black Jack, Sir.” Mr. Bever- 
ley, of Covent-garden Theatre, was called Cooke's keeper, and the term 
was not inapplicable; the tragedian, like all bullies, was a coward— 
Beverley the reverse. Cooke once obtained leave to go to Brighton to 
play, Beverley pledging himself to bring him back immediately after the 
performance. Mn was smooth enough; Cooke drank but little, for B—— 
treated him like a child, and wouldn't suffer him to have anything but what 
he prescribed. The play was over, the chaise ready, and B—— was arrang- 
ing either the share of the receipts, or something of that nature, when 
Cooke escaped. Great was the dismay of Beverley when the tragedian 
was declared non est inventus ; but the hooper was no common man—he 
was pledged to Harris to bring Cooke back, and dead or alive he would do 
so. The dens he dipped into, the taverns he ransacked, it were vain to at- 
tempt to describe ; as Tubal says, “ he often came where he did hear of 
him, but could not find him ;"’ at length he pounced upon him, reeking in 
revelry—“ Go back? and with him? no! a legion should not stir him, 
Who am I, Sir? George Frederick, Sir; an army shouldn't move me.” 
“ Desperate measures call for desperate means.” Beverley rushed through 
the myrmidons that surrounded Cooke, who, grown valorous in his cups, 
resisted his keeper, but was at last captured, after having received a blow 
that had shadowed one of his orbs of vision. B—— brought him back. 
“ Well,” said Harris, “ you have had a pleasant trip, I hope.’ “ Sir,” 
said Cooke, “ when I engaged with you, I didn't know that one of the 
clauses was that your bullies should beat me when I didn't do as you or- 
dered.” However, he soon recovered his good-humour, and H., after con- 
doling with him on his black eye, said, “ It won't be noticeable on the 
stage, under your paint; and you play Iago to-night.” “‘ Hadn't | better 
do Othello, Sir,” said George, “ and let Beverley beat the rest of my head 
black for the occasion ?” 

Cooke married a Miss Daniells. Influenced by jealousy, he locked her 
up in a garret, and in a drunken fit, forgetting everything, absented him- 
self from home—his lady was in danger of starvation—no one was in the 
house but the 6 ig cries at length were heard in the street, and 
by means of a ladder she was released. She was wise enough not to incur 


the danger a second time, obtained a divorce, or an annulment of the 
marriage, and is still living (having wedded happily) at Bath. 

At certain periods, Cooke was as mad as any inmate of Bedlam or St. 
Luke's. In one of his quarrels, a common soldier declined fighting with 
him because he (C.) was rich, and the persons present would, he affirmed, 
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favour him. ‘ Look ye here, Sir,” said Cooke, “ all I possess in the world 
is here, 3502.;"' and he thrust the bank notes into the fire, and held the 
poker upon them until they were consumed. “ Now I'm a beggar, Sir; 
will you fight me now?” 


Fortune's Freaks.—Where marriages are made, or how lightly and un- 
thinkingly they are made, is no subject for me to dilate on; but such a 
step taken, or such a step avoided, has changed the current of a life too 
often. About 1790, or from that period until about 1793, a singer of the 
appropriate name of Goldfinch (who is still living at an advanced age in 

ull) was manager of a small company in Yorkshire. The principal comic 
actress was Miss Harriet Mellon, now the Duchess of St. Alban’s. She 
was then ardently beloved by a comedian in the same company, and it was 
generally understood! that poverty alone prevented their immediate union. 
The lady subsequently got a superior engagement, and in season 1794-5 
came to London, appearing, I believe, in the January of the latter year, as 
Lydia Languish. ‘The rest of her “ travels’ history,” the reader knows 
better than myself. 


Reeve—Our low comedians have generally been guilty of attempts to 
ass over the bounds that separate representation from social intercourse. 
Quick often did it; Edwin followed his example. Munden notoriously, 
and Liston and Reeve—the latter especially—frequently commit such acts 
of bad taste, When John Reeve was acting Bombastes, at Bristol, upon 
being stabbed by Artaxominous, he denied the fairness of the thrust, and 
appealing to the pit, said, “It is not fair, is it, Sir?” A bald-headed 
gentleman, who I believe took the whole representation to be serious, and 
- whom Reeve directed his glance, replied, “I really can't say, for 1 
on't fence.” 


Signor Grimaldi,—Old Grimaldi (1 mean the father of the Grimaldi 
who made “ Mother Goose” immortal), in common with most of those per- 
sons who exhilarate the spirits of others, was of a melancholy, nervous 
temperament, a ghost-hunter, and believer in all sorts of marvellous ab- 
surdities. He lived in Stangate-street, Lambeth (behind Astley’s), and 
often wandered over the then dreary region of St. George's fields with 
an old bibliopolist, detailing and discussing all the superstitious legends of 
Germany and Great Britain. A very jolly party used then to assemble at 
a tavern in St. James's-market, and, to dispel Grimaldi’s gloom, a friend 
took him thither; he soon left the room, saying, “ They vas laughed so 
much, it made him more melancholy as ever.’ His bookselling friend 
lent him a work called “ The Uncertainty of the Signs of Death,” which 
so excited his mind with a fear of being buried alive, that in his will he 
directed that his daughter should, previous to his interment, sever his head 
from his body. The operation was actually performed in the presence of, 
though not by, the daughter. He died in 1788, His son, the inimitable 
clown, is still living (at Woolwich), very decrepit, though only fifty-five 

ears old. As a proof of the morbidity of the Signor's mind upon the sub- 
ject of interment, he was wont to wander to different churchyards, as 
Charles Bannister said, to pick out a dry spot to lie snug in. I first saw 
him meditating over Joe Miller’s tombstone in Portugal-street churehyard ; 
and yet, in his ballets and pantomimes, he frequently introduced subjects 
of this order in a ludicrous way. He orignally invented the celebrated 
skeleton scene, now common in all our pantomimes, and first represented 
the “ Cave of Petrifaction,” in which, when any one entered, he was sup- 
posed to be struck at once and for ever into the position in which he stood 
when his unhallowed foot first profaned its boundaries. So prone are 
many minds to jest in public with the terrors that render their lives bur- 
densome to them in private, 
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Consolation to Dramatists —“ The Rivals,’ “ Three Weeks» after 
Marriage,” (then called * What we must all come to,’) “ Fontainbleau,” 
* Castle of Andalusia,” (first called “‘ Banditti of the Forest,”) “Blue 
Devils,” and that subsequently successful extravaganza “ Life'in London,” 
were all damned the first night!!! 


Emery, Kemble, and others —When Morton's “ School of Reform" was 
accepted, Emery expected, on what grounds I know not, that John Kemble 
would act Lord Avondale, (a heavy, ineffective part, which poor Cooke, to 
whom it was assigned, could do nothing with.) After the great hit the 
comedian made in Tyke, he was accustomed to say that Kemble knew 
what was in him, and would not trust himself beside him, Once or twice 
publicly some ill-feeling was displayed by Kemble, which. Emery resented 
wrathfully, and joined George Frederick Cooke in anathematizing “ Black 
Jack.” conversation between Incledon, Emery, and Cooke, at the King's 
Head Inn, Holborn, I once heard, when sveny ill “ the drama is heir to’ 
pir attributed to the great Coriolanus, A few words from each may 
suffice :— | 

Emery —“ He has no natur; not a bit: but, then, he never wur the 
feyther of a child, and that accounts for it.” 

Cooke.—*“ With the voice of an emasculated French horn, and the face 
of an itinerant Israelite, he would compete with me, Sir; me—George 
Frederick Cooke! Wanted me to play Horatio to his Hamlet, Siry’ Let 
him play Sir Pertinax, Sir; that’s all. 1 should like to hear Aim attempt 
the dialect.” 

Incledon.—“ Attempt! The fact is, my dear boys, he'd attempt any- 
thing.” Here Charles illustrated some of Kemble’s attempts in a way the 
reader must imagine, and that it is impossible to repeat, and wound it up 
by saying, “ and lastly, he actually attempted to sing! d—n me, in the 
presence of the national singer of England,—Charles Incledon,—d—n me. ° 


The Bannisters.—J. Bannister when he came out was but a boy. Full 
of his love for the drama, the pupil of the British Roscius, and son to the 
greatest extemporaneous humorist of the day, that he should, “ for his 
worthy old father’s sake,” be sought in gay society was little to be won- 
dered at. There were some roaring boys in those times; Suett, Edwin, 
Dodd, Lamash, and Henderson were all jolly dogs. Charles Bannister 
was himself a 60n vivant, and John was on the high road to be a fast liver 
when he fell in love. Miss Harper came out the same season as Mr. 
Bannister, jun., who was then one of the handsomest youths in England, 
a pet with the public, and a favourite with every one in the theatre. The 
person who rented the Haymarket Saloon, or Fruit-room as it then was, 
chid the young actor for his love of company, and advised him to marry. 
“Who the deuce would have me, I wonder?” said he. “ Ask Miss 
Harper,’ replied the Mrs, Butler of that day. That John did not implicitly 
follow this direction there and then may be believed; yet the more he saw 
of the fair débutante, the more he saw reason to-wish that he was worthy 
of her. She was a beautiful and unaffectedly modest girl; and Jong ere 
any declaration of love took place John had altered his course of life. 
Many were the merry-makings he declined attending: one night, in 
particular, when all else present were bent on seeing the moon put out of 
countenance by the morning, John rose to depart at twelve; entreaties 
were in vain; go he must, and go he would; nor did he give any very 
satisfactory answers to the query, “ Your reason, Jack, your reason.” Old 
Charles, however, explained the cause in a quotation from Macbeth, saying, 
with a significant glance— 

* Harper cries ’/is time, ’tis time.” 

Miss Harper was related to Mr. Rundell, the great jeweller; and about 

the period of her début, a Mr. Rundell (as it was said by some, the father, 
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but certainly a near relation of the late jeweller) appeared as King Lear, 
but without any great success. Though Charles was a musician and a 
singer, his.son John knew nothing of the science, and was dreadfully 
frightened at any vocal attempt. Suett said to Charles, when“ Inkle and 
Yarico” was rehearsing (in which John, as Inkle, had to sing a duet), 
“ You should have made him a musician.’ “ J made him a man,” said 
Charles, “ and Heaven has made him a H “i 

Smith, better known as “ Gentleman Smith,” married the sister of Lord 
Sandwich ; for some time the union was concealed, but an apt quotation 
of Charles Bannister elicited the truth. Smith, who was very reserved, 
evaded the banter of Foote upon the subject, when Charles exclaimed, 


“ Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ?" 


Smith was proof against curiosity, but not against wit, and acknowledged 
his marriage. ‘ Well,” said Bannister, “I rejoice that you've got a Sand- 
wich from the family, but if you ever get a dinner from them, d—n me." 
Charles proved himself a prophet as well as a punster. 


Stephen Kemble.—Stephen Kemble was born immediately after the con- 
clusion of the performance of Shakspeare’s “ Henry the Eighth,” in a 
small temporary theatre at Kingstown, Herefordshire, his mother having 
enacted Anna Bullen that night; and Stephen was ushered into existence 
at the very period when, according to the play, the Princess Elizabeth is 
supposed to be born. Stephen married Miss Satchell, and their son Harry 
followed the dramatic fortunes of his father, for Mrs. 8S. Kemble was a 
mother within two hours of her having performed Yarico at the Haymarket 
theatre. Mr. Stephen Kemble, whose obesity unfitted him for the stage, 
was an actor of great talent and an amiable man. On one occasion, 
offended Incledon, who, having exhausted his memory for some tangible 
cause for reprehension, at last said, “ In fact, no can be expected 
of a fat fellow who—never was shaved in his life.” Stephen had no beard. 


Astley and Ducrow.—Equestrians are of ancient date; classic lore gives 
many instances of these “ Centaurs.” The performances of Ducrow, how- 
ever, certainly outstrip competition and exceed all I remember. All these 
persons are exceedingly ignorant. Poor old Astley used to talk of a 
“* Krocker-dile wat stopp'd Halexander's harmy, and, when cut hopen, had 
aman in harmer in its Aintellects." He (Astley) had two or three hard 
words that he invariably misapplied: “ pestiferous "’ he always substituted 
for ‘‘ pusillanimous ;" and he was wont to observe that he should be a 
ruined man, for his horses ate most vociferously. The present race of 
gymnastic professors have not cultivated an acquaintance with the school- 
master. Monsieur Gouffée, the man-monkey, (who was born in the 
Borough,) received a letter from a poor Frenchman begging for relief.- 
Whether in French or English Gouffée was equally incapable of peru- 
sing it; the stage-manager, however, explained to him the nature of 
its contents,on which he advanced to. the Parisian and gave him half-a- 
crown. ‘“ Monsieur, vous avez bien de la bonté,’’ exclaimed the receiver. 
Gouffée, thinking that his supposed countryman was asking for more, said, 
“It's no use, dang it, for lan't no more silver about me.” Of Ducrow 
it is told that, when teaching a lady of rank and title, and being intent-on 
reserving or acquiring a character for gentility, he at last said, * . 
arm, if you want him (the horse) to jump, you must hold on behind and 
insinivate the persuaders into his sides.’ Of this man’s extraordinary 
courage take one example :—Herr Cline, at rehearsal, declined ascending 
on the tight rope from the stage to the gallery as a dangerous experiment. 
Ducrow said, ‘* What, Sir, afraid of hurting yourself, I suppose. I'm not 
pretty, and have nothing to hurt: give me the pole.” And, in his duffel 
dressing-gown and slippers, he ascended and descended,—an attempt 
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amounting almost to madness, and at which even the practised performers 
of that theatre shuddered, 


Ellistonina private Box.—Elliston, who certainly imitated John Palmer 
in his manner off the stage, had an affected morality of demeanour which 
ill accorded with his real life; in his youth this was peculiarly the case. 
Charles Incledon said, “‘ There was a capital parson spoiled the day Elliston 
turned player.” The style of hypocrisy in which the great comedian in- 
dulged resembled that of his stage manner, when A was to be deceived in 
the presence of B, Thus Elliston always appeared to be cajoling one set 
for the sake of amusing another, rather than for anything to be gained b 
the process. When at school, the boys called him “ the young crocodile,” 
for he had tears of contrition ready at the shortest notice. His love-ad- 
ventures were numerous, and he was not very fortunate or tasteful in the 
selection of his duleineas; among others (when he was scarcely eighteen) 
was a tavern-keeper’s dame at Wapping. One day, whilst in earnest con- 
versation with the lady, an alarm was given, and, as it was necessary to 
conceal Robert William, he was placed in a hasped chest. There was 
Elliston whilst the lady ran tothe bar. Five minutes passed, still the 
noise continued, nay, increased ; he tried to raise the lid, but she had pru- 
dently (?) fastened it. He listened, the confusion in the house became 
more evident : he could hear persons running to and fro; they sought some 
one;—no. Some calamity had occurred. What ? He too soon guessed, 
for he heard the dripping of water and the cry of “ Fire!’ All considera- 
tions but those of personal safety vanished ; he sought with all his might 
to extricate himself; in vain: frightful recollections of beings buried alive 
flashed across his memory ; but to be at once buried and burnt was too 
much, and his struggles were renewed till he sank back helpless and ex- 
hausted. “ At last,” I quote his own words, “I had nothing for it but 
patience and prayer.” ‘ Prayer,’ I-ejaculated, “ under the circum- 
stances that brought you there, should have been preceded by repentance.” 
“ Sir,” he replied, “ f did not pray directly for myself, but that those who 
were endeavouring to subdue the fire might be induced to take care of the 
furniture.’ The fire, which was only trifling, was at length quenched, 
Elliston’s flame underwent the same process, for on the lady releasing him 
he wended homewards, and never again incurred a similar danger in the 
same premises, 


Munden.—A little while previous to Munden’s retirement his health was 
precarious, and Elliston agreed in consequence to give Munden 10/. per 
night, instead of a settled weekly salary. The number of nights not being 
specified, the lessee only called upon the veteran's services when he impe- 
ratively required them. This, as Musée recovered, was wormwood to him: 
however, the time of retribution arrived. His Majesty bespoke a play and 
farce; Elliston omited Munden’'s name because the house would assuredly 
be full to the ceiling, and employing Munden would be throwing 10/, 
away; but in the green-room a notice was affixed desiring “ all the com- 

any to attend to sing the national anthem.’ This was enough; Munden 
joined the group, and, on the strength of the managerial notice, claimed 
and received his 10/. that night. 


Kean and the Kembles.—It has been generally thought that Kean 
avoided the Kembles, and that they kept aloof from Kean; it was not 
so. John's pithy remark on his rival's Richard, “ that he seemed terribly 
in earnest,” was at once a criticism and an eulogy. Stephen Kemble 
and Kean were personal friends, independent of their dramatic inter- 
course ; and in the year 1819, when Drury-lane Theatre was to let, Stephen 
Kemble came forward at the meeting, to state that “ he was authorized 
by Mr, Kean to offer 80007, a-year,” After stating that, from Kean’'s popu- 
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larity, such an arrangement would be hailed with pleasure by the public, 
and that the performers also felt that Ae (Kean) was the most sligthle per- 
son to manage the establishment, he concluded by saying— 

‘If this offer be accepted, Mr. Kean authorizes me to say, that on 
granting him a ten years’ lease, he will narrow the stage, bring forward the 
boxes, and generally reduce the interior of the house, which, is now ad- 
mitted to be too large for sound or sight.” 

[In Kean's evidence before the dramatic committee a few months before 
his*death, he declared he could hear and see from the back of the one- 
shilling gallery. I cannot account for this assertion; but I have correetly 
quoted the words of his offer as to Drury, in 1819, and I believe his boast 
of far-sightedness was generally deemed an idle une. ] 

The season ending June, 1819, when this offer took place, had been un- 
prosperous. Mr. George Robins, in urging the committee and shareholders 
to come forward, said he had received a letter from John Kemble (then in 
Switzerland), expressing a hope that the public would not suffer one out 
of our two national theatres to be shut up, for that competition was as 
much required in the histrionic as in any art. 

At that meeting, when Mr. Caleraft was chairman, after these offers 
and remarks, subscriptions poured in; ten of the committee gave 100d. 
each ; Soane (the architect) the like sum ; after two meetings, 21507. had. 
been obtained; the general feeling was, that Kean would be the lessee, 
Stephen Kemble stage-manager. The committee closed the theatre on 
the 8th of June*. The actors took the Old Haymarket for a few nights, 
and Kean played Richard there gratuitously for them on the 18th; on the 
21st, Elliston gave his services as Rover, and a few days afterwards it was 

announced, that having outbid Kean, he would become the lessee of Drury. 

“Stephen Kemble,” said Kean, “ has a soul under that load of fat, 
which (the soul) wit2? ooze out; but John’s is barred up by his ribs~—a 


prisoner to his prudence.” 


Miss O' Neill,—like Mrs, Siddons,—was cradled to the craft while a 
oor child amid “ the finest pisantry in the world.” In the town of Drog- 
eda and villages thereanent, her father had a small sharing scheme, 

as it is termed, fitting up barns for the purposes of theatres, and 
dividing the receipts amid the performers, he having no capital to incur 
. the risk of offering salaries. Amid all this, and despite all this, he did, 
as many others have done, support his family in honest and virtuous indi- 
gence, and they repaid their father's care by working their way to comfort, 
and one of them to fame and fortune. Talbot (the Lrish Elliston) was the 
manager that first noticed the talents of the child, who was then enacting 
the Duke of York in “ Richard the Third;"’ at an early age, she was the 
heroine of his (Talbot's) company in the Irish proyinces. Gamble, in his 
** Views of Manners and Society in the North of Ireland,” says :— 7 

“ Miss O'Neill, if she is not a native, passed her early life in this town 
(Dundalk). Her father was the manager of a little party which played in 
a brewhouse or barn there, and a hundred times the inhabitants have seen 
her, when a little girl, running about bare-footed and bare-legged. As 
she grew up, she became the heroine of this humble theatre, and played 
with great applause in tragedy, comedy, and farce. That a young woman 
brought up as Miss O'Neill had been should be a little intoxicated by a 
change, sudden as the wildest shifting of the scene on which she moves, is 
not to be wondered at ; but to her praise be it told, she remembers her evil 
days, and those who befriended her in them. A shopkeeper, to whom she 








* John Reeve made his first appearance in public, as Sylvester Daggerwood, that 
evening ; Yates played the same character at Covent-garden, the same night, for 
Young's benefit. 
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and her father were indebted for various acts of kindness, lately fell into 
indigence ; she sent for him to London, and having supported him some 
time in her own house, gave him money again to commence business.” 

When Cherry was in Ireland, he heard of Miss O'Neill, and applied to 
her to join him at Clonmell, but she was otherwise engaged, or obtained 
better terms at Belfast ; had she accepted the offer, she would have played 
the heroines to Kean, who was then Cherry's tragedian. “However, it’ so 
happened that Kean not only never saw, but never heard of Miss O'Neill; 
until she was announeed to. appear in London. Talbot*, who took great 
merit to himself for the instructions he had bestowed on the young:actress, 
was then waxing old, and yet persisted in playing all the young lovers in 
comedies ; taught Miss O. all the traditional business of the old stock- 
plays (much of which she wisely eschewed on coming to London). He 

always the highest opinion of her genius and talent, and fought her 
battles manfully with those who contended that Miss’ Walstein ‘was her 
superior. Mathews spoke of her to the Covent-garden proprietors, she 
being then in treaty with the committee of Drury-lane, and to Mathews 
the former theatre was indebted for the immense profits her engagement 
secured. She was engaged at Covent-garden for three years, at 15, 16, 
and 18/. per week—terms which, for untried talent, appear high; but 
Mrs. Glover (then Miss Betterton) had higher in the year 1797. 

It is customary to say that those who have produced immense effect in 
London have generally been unnoticed in the provinces, and to talk of the 
wearisome years passed in privation and poverty ; but what are the facts ? 
John Kemble came to London aged 26; Charles at 18; and Stephen at 
about 23; Mrs. Siddons first at 21, and when she made her great hit she 
was only 28; Kean was not seven-and-twenty when he appeared as Shy- 
lock; Miss O'Neill was under three-and-twenty when ie appeared as 
Juliet at Covent-garden Theatre. Nor had Miss O'Neill's life been one of 
sorrow, or of spr | to any extent; her childhood indeed knew no luxury, 
nor her girlhood idle ease, but at the age of seventeen she was known as 
an actress of promise and as a beautiful and amiable girl. A considerable 
time before she appeared in London, Shiel dedicated his tragedy of “ Ade- 
laide” to her; and in his preface has addressed this “ unknown” actress, 
as dramatic biographers delighted to call her, in terms of eulogy that. in 
the olden times a parasitical poet might have offered to a Princess, viz., 
after saying “* Adelaide” was written for her, he adds— 

“I endeavoured to combine beauty, innocence, and feeling, as I knew 
that your representation of such a character would not be an effort of art, 
but the spontaneous effusion of nature.” 





* Talbot was an admirable young Mirabel and the like; he was so learned in 
the art.of the toilet, that he not only painted with a camel’s hair brush his mous- 
tache and whiskers upon his lip and cheek, but also painted in sepia and Indian 
ink éwr/s on his forebead ; and this so admirably that the deception could not be 
detected even in the orchestra. He came out in Young Norval, in London, upwards 
of forty years ago, and died in Dubhn a short time since. 











INCIDENTS ON THE HUDSON. 


_M, Cuagert, the fire-eater, would have found New York uncomfort- 
able. I would mention the height of the thermometer but foran aversion 
I have to figures. _ Broadway, at noon, had been known to fry soles. 

‘Thad fixed upon: the first of August for my ennual trip to Saratoga, 
and with a steam hut, a portmanteau, and a black boy, was huddled into 
the “ rather-faster-than-lightning ”’ steamer, ‘© North America,” with 
about seven hundred other people, like myself, just in time. Some hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen and ladies, thirty seconds too late, stood 
** larding ” the pine chips upon the pier, gazing after the vanishing boat 
through showers of perspiration. Away we “ streaked” at the rate of 
twelve miles in the hour against the current,.and by the time I had 
penetrated to the baggage-closet, and seated William Wilberforce u»on 
my portmanteau, with orders not to stir for eleven hours and seven 
minutes, we were far up the Hudson, opening into its hills and rocks, 
like a witches’ party steaming through the Harz in a cauldron. 

A North River steam-boat, as a Vermont boy would phrase it, is 
another guess sort o” thing from a Britisher. A coal-barge and an 
eight-oars on the Thames are scarce more dissimilar. Built for smooth 
water only, our river boats are long, shallow and graceful, of the exqui- 
site proportions of a pleasure yacht, and painted as brilliantly and fan 
tastically as an Indian shell. With her bow just leaning up from the 
surface of the stream, her cut-water throwing off a curved and transpa- 
rent sheet from either side, her white awnings, her magical speed, and the 
gay spectacle of a thousand well-dressed people on her open decks, I know 
nothing prettier than the vision that shoots by your door as you sit 
smoking in your leaf-darkened portico on the bold shore of the Hudson. 

The American edition of Mrs. Trollope (several copies of which are 
to be found in every boat, serving the same purpose to the feelings of 
the passengers as the escape-valve to the engine) lay on a sofa beside 
me, and taking it up, as to say “ I will be let alone,” I commenced 
dividing my attention in my usual quiet way between the varied pano- 
rama of rock and valley flying backwards in our progress, and the as varied 
multitude about me. 

For the mass of the women, as far as satin slippers, hats, dresses, and- 
gloves could go, a Frenchman might have fancied himself in the midst of 
a transplantation from the Boulevards. In London, French fashions 
are in a manner Anglified: but an American woman looks on the pro- 
ductions of Airbeau, Boivin, and Maneuri as a translator of the Talmud 
on the inspired text. The slight figure and small feet of the race rather 
favour the resemblance, and a French milliner, who would probably 
come to America expecting to see bears and buffaloes prowling about the 
landing-place, would rub her eyes in New York, and imagine she was 
still in France, and had crossed perhaps only the broad part of the 
Seine. 

The men were a more original study. Near me sat a Kentuckian on 
three chairs. He had been to the metropolis, evidently for the first 
time, and had “ looked round sharp.”’ In a fist like the end of the club 
of Hercules, was crushed a pair of French kid gloves, which, if they 
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fulfilled to him a glove’s destiny, would flatter “ the rich man”? that 
“ the camel ” might yet give him the required precedent. His hair had 
still the traces of. having been astonished with curling tongs, and across 
his Atlantean breast was looped, in a complicated zig-zag, a chain that 
must have cost him a wilderness of racuon-skins. His coatwas-evidently 
the production of a Mississippi tailor, though of the finest English ma- 
terial ; his shirt-bosom was ruffled like a swan with her feathers full 
spread, and a black silk cravat, tied in a kind of a curse-me-if-I-care-sort- 
of-a-knot, flung out its ends like the arms of an Italian emprovisvatore. 
With all this he was a man to look upon with respect. His under jaw 
was set up to its fellow with an habitual determination that would throw 
a hickory-tree into a shiver, but frank good-nature, and the most abso- 
lute freedom from suspicion, lay at large on his Ajacean features, mixed 
with an earnestness that commended itself at once to your hking. 

In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood a group of Indians, as mo- 
tionless by the hour together as figures carved in rosso antico. They 
had been on their melancholy annual visit to the now-cultivated shore 
of Connecticut, the burial-place, but unforgotten and once wild home of 
their fathers. With the money given them by the romantic persons 
whose sympathies are yearly moved by these stern and poetical pilgrims, 
they had taken a passage in the “ fire-canoe,” which would set them two 
hundred miles on their weary journey back to the prairies. © Their 
Apollo-like forms loosely dressed in blankets, their gaudy wampum-belts 
and feathers, the muscular arm and close clutch upon the rifle, the total 
absence of surprise at the unaccustomed wonders about them, and the 
lowering and settled scorn and dislike expressed in their copper faces, 
would have powerfully impressed a European. The only person on whom 
they deigned to cast a glance was the Kentuckian, and at him they occa- 
sionally stole a look, as if, through all his metropolitan finery, they 
recognized metal with whose ring they were familiar. 

There were three foreigners on board, two of them companions, and 
one apparently alone. With their coats too small for them, their thick 
soled boots and sturdy figures, collarless cravats, and assumed uncon- 
sciousness of the presence of another living soul, they were recognizable 
at once as Englishmen. To most of the people on board they probably 
appeared equally well-dressed, and of equal pretensions to the character 
of gentlemen; but any one who had made observations between Temple 
Bar and the steps of Crockford’s, would easily resolve them into two 
Birmingham bagmen “ sinking the shop,” and a quiet gentleman on a 
tour of information. 

The only other persons I particularly noted were a Southerner, pro- 
bably the son of a planter from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, dressed 
in singularly bad taste, who seemed his sister. I knew the “ specimen” 
well. The indolent attitude, the thin but powerfully-jointed frame, the 
prompt politeness, the air of superiority acquired from constant command 
over slaves, the mouth habitually flexible and looking eloquent even in 
silence, and the eye in which slept a volcano of violent passions, were 
the marks that showed him of a race that I had studied much, and pre- 
ferred to all the many and distinct classes of my countrymen. His sister 
was of the slightest and most fragile figure, graceful as a fawn, but with 
no trace of the dancing master’s precepts in her motions, vivid in her 
attention to everything about her, and amused with all she saw; a copy 
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of Lalla Rookh sticking from the pocket of her French apron, a number 
of gold chains hung outside her travelling habit and looped to her belt, 
and a glorious profusion of dark curls broken loose from her combs and 
floating unheeded over her shoulders, 

Toward noon we rounded West Point, and shot suddenly into the 
over-shadowed gorge of the mountains, as if we were dashing into the 
vein of a silver mine, laid open and molten into a flowing riyer by-a 
flash of lightning. (The figure should be Satan Montgomery’s; but I 
can in no other way give an idea of the sudden darkening of the Hud- 
son, and the under-ground effect of the sharp over-hanging mountains 
as you sweep first into the Highlands.) 

The solitary Englishman, who had been watching the southern beauty 
with the greatest apparent interest, had lounged over to her side of the 
boat, and, with the instinctive knowledge that women have of character, 
she had shrunk from the more obtrusive attempts of the Brummagems 
_ to engage her in conversation, and had addressed some remark to him, 
which seemed to have advanced them at once to acquaintances of a year. 
They were admiring the stupendous scenery together a moment before 
the boat stopped for a passenger, off a small town above the point. As 
the wheels were checked, there was a sudden splash in the water, and a 
cry of “ A lady overboard!” I looked for the fair creature who had 
been standing before me, and she was gone. The boat was sweeping 
on, and as I darted to the railing I saw the gurgling eddy where some~ 
thing had just gone down; and in the next minute the Kentuckian and 
the youngest of the Indians rushed together to the stern, and clearing 
the taffrail with tremendous leaps, divetl side by side into the very 
centre of the foaming circle. The Englishman had coolly seized a ropes 
and, by the time they re-appeared, stood on the railing with a coil in his 
hand, and flung it with accurate calculation directly over them. With 
immoveably grave faces, and eyes blinded with water, the two divers 
rose, holding high between them—a large pine faggot! Shouts of 
laughter peeled from the boat, and the Kentuckian, discovering his error, 
gave the log an indignant fling behind, and, taking hold of the rope, 
lay quietly to be drawn in; while the Indian, disdaining assistance, 
darted through the wake of the boat with arrowy swiftness, and sprang 
up the side with the agility of a tiger-cat. The lady re-appeared from 
the cabin as they jumped dripping upon the deck; the Kentuckian 
shook himself, and sat down in the sun to dry; and the graceful and 
stern Indian, too proud even to put the wet hair away from his forehead, 
resumed his place and folded his arms, as indifferent and calm, save the 
suppressed heaving of his chest, as if he had never stirred from his 
stone-like posture. 

An hour or two more brought us to the foot of the Catskills, and here 
the boat lay alongside the pier to discharge those of her passengers who 
were bound to the house on the mountain. A hundred or more moved 
to the gangway at the summons to get ready, and among them the 
Southerners and the Kentuckian. I had begun to feel an interest in 
our fair fellow-passenger, and I suddenly determined to join their party— 
a resolution which the Englishman seemed to come to at the same mo- 
ment, and probably for the same reason. 

We slept at the pretty village on the bank of the river, and the next 
day made the twelve hours’ ascent through glen and forest, our way 
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skirted with the most gorgeous and odorant flowers, and*turned aside 
and towered over by trees, whose hoary and moss-covered trunks ‘would 
have stretched the conceptions of the “ Savage Rosa.” Everything that 
was not lovely was gigantesque and awful. The rocks were split with a 
visible impress of the Almighty power that had torn them apart, and 
the daring and dizzy crags spurred into the sky as if the arms of a 
buried and frenzied Titan were thrusting them from. the mountaiti’s 
bosom. It gave one a kind of maddening desire to shout and leap—the 
energy with which it filled the mind so out-measured the power of the 
frame. 

Near the end of our journey, we stopped together on a jutting rock, to 
look back on the obstacles we had overcome. The view extended over 
forty or fifty miles of vale and mountain, and, with a half-shut: eye, it 
looked, in its green and lavish foliage, like a near and unequal bed of 
verdure, while the distant Hudson crept through it like a half-hid satin 
riband, lost as if in clumps of moss among the broken banks of the 
Highlands. I was trying to fix the eye of my companion upon West 
Point, when a steamer, with its black funnel and retreating line of smoke, 
issued as if from the bosom of the hills into an open break of ‘the river. 
It was as small apparently as the white hand that pointed to it so rap- 
turously. 

“Oh!” said the half-breathless girl, “ is it not like some fairy. bark 
on an Eastern stream, with a spice lamp alight in its prow? ” 

** More like an old shoe afloat, with a cigar stuck in it,” interrupted 
Kentucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of fire. the tumultuous masses 
so peculiar to an American sky, turning every tree and rock to a lambent 
and rosy gold, we stood on the broad platform on which the house is 
built, braced even beyond weariness by the invigorating and rarified air 
of the mountain. A hot supper and an early pillow, with the feather- 
beds and blankets of winter, were unromantic circumstances, but I am 
not aware that any one of the party made any audible objection to them ; 
I sat next the Kentuckian at table, and can answer for two. 

A mile or two back from the mountain-house, on nearly the same 
level, the gigantic forest suddenly sinks two or three hundred feet into 
the earth, forming a tremendous chasm, over which a bold stag might 
almost leap, and above which the rocks hang on either side with the 
most threatening and frowning grandeur. A mountain-stream. creeps 
through the forest to the precipice, and leaps as suddenly over the preci- 
pice, as if, Arethusa-like, it fled into the earth from the pursuing steps 
of a Satyr. Thirty paces from its brink, you would never suspect, but 
for the hollow reverberation of the plunging stream, that anything but a 
dim and mazy wood was within a day’s journey. It is visited as a great 
curiosity in scenery, under the name of Cauterskill Falls. 

We were all on the spot by ten the next morning, after a fatiguing 
tramp through the forest ; for the Kentuckian had rejected the offer of 
a guide, undertaking to bring us to it in a straight line by only the signs 
of the watercourse. The caprices of the little stream had misled him, 
however, and we arrived half-dead with the fatigue of our cross-marches. 

I sat down on the bald edge of the. precipice, and suffered my more 
impatient companions to attempt the difficult and dizzy descent before 
me. ‘The Kentuckian leapt from rock to rock, followed daringly by the 
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Southerner; and the Englishman, thoroughly enamoured of the. exqui- 
site child of nature, who knew no reserve beyond her maidenly modesty, 
devoted himself to her assistance, and compelled her with anxious en- 
treaties to descend more cautiously. I lay at my length as they pro- 
ceeded, and with my head over the projecting edge of the most prominent 
crag, watched them in a giddy dream, half-stupified by the grandeur of 
the scene, half-interested in their motions, 

They reached the bottom of the glen at last, and shouted to the two 
who had gone before, but they had followed the dark passage of the stream 
to find its vent, and were beyond sight or hearing. 

After sitting a minute or two, the restless but over-fatigued girl rose 
to go nearer the fall, and I was remarking to myself the sudden heavi- 
ness in her steps, when she staggered, and turning towards her compa- 
nion, fell senseless into his arms, ‘The closeness of the air below, 
~ combined with over-exertion, had been too much for her. 

The small hut of an old man who served as a guide stood a little back 
from the glen, and I had rushed into it, and was on the first step of the 
descent with a flask of spirits, when a cry from the opposite crag, in the 
husky and choking scream of infuriated, passion, suddenly arrested me. 
On the edge of the yawning chasm, gazing down into it with a livid 
and death-like paleness, stood the Southerner. I mechanically followed 
his eye. His sister lay on her back upon a flat rock immediately below 
him, and over her knelt the Englishman, loosening the dress that pressed 
close upon her throat,‘and with his face so near to hers as to conceal it 
entirely from the view. I felt the-brother’s misapprehension at a glance, 
but my tongue clung to the roof of my mouth; for in the madness of 
his fury he stood stretching clear over the brink, and:every instant I 
looked to see him plunge headlong. Before I could recover my breath, 
he started back, gazed wildly round, and seizing upon a huge fragment 
of rock, heaved it up with supernatural strength, and hurled it into the 
abyss. Giddy and sick with horror, I turned away and covered up my 
eyes. I felt assured he had dashed them to atoms. 

The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first sound that followed the 
thundering crash of the fragments. 

*‘ Halloo, youngster! What in tarnation are you arter? You've 
killed the gal, by gosh!” - 

The next moment I heard the ‘loosened stones as he went plunging 
down into the glen, and hurrying after him with my restorative, I found 
the poor Englishman lying senseless on the rocks, and the fainting girl, 
escaped miraculously from harm, struggling slowly to her senses. 

On examination, the new sufferer appeared only stunned by a small 
fragment which had struck him on the temple, and the Kentuckian, 
taking him-up in his arms like a child, strode through the spray of the 
fall, and held his head under the descending torrent till he kicked lustily 
for his freedom. With a draught from the flask, the pale Alabamian was 
soon perfectly restored, and we stood on the rock together looking at 
each other like people who have survived an earthquake. 

We climbed the ascent and found the brother lying with his face to 
the earth, beside himself with his conflicting feelings. The rough tongue 
of the Kentuckian, ‘to whom I had explained the apparent cause of the 
rash act, soon cleared up the tempest, and he joined us_ presently, and 
walked back by his sister’s side in sileuice. 
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We made ourselves into a party to pass the remainder of the summer 
on the lakes, unwillingly letting off the Kentuckian, who was in a hurry 
to get back to propose himself for the Legislature. 

Three or four years have elapsed, and I find myself a traveller in 
England. Thickly sown as are the wonders and pleasures of London, 
an occasional dinner with a lovely countrywoman in Square, and a 
gossip with her husband over a glass of wine, in which Cauterskill Falls 
are = forgotten, are memorandums in my diary never written but in 
** red letters,” 





SLINGSBY. 








MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
More Heraldry. 


Darby and Joan, years twenty-six; 
Played conjugal attachment— 
hey seemed devoted, constant, true ; 
But Joan declared she never knew 
The happiness a match meant ; 
Till when, as sole executrix, 
She put up Darby's hatchment. 


XVII. 
Miss Duncan and Mrs. Jordan, 


When Jordan, foremost of Thalia’s train, 

Slept in the straw awhile in Drury Lane, 

Duncan, the novice, seized the ehair of state, 

And play'd the cobbler’s metamorphosed mate. 
But soon to health restored by Warren's art, 
Thalia's favourite re-assumed the part; 

When lo! a gallery wag (one Andrew Page), 
Who heard the glad announcement from the stage, 
Gave the fair substitute this loud farewell,— 

* Hear it not, Duncan, for it 7s a Nell,” 


XVIII. 
Alliterative Tribute to the Original Performers in “ Simpson and Co." 


Gifted with Gallic gabble and grimace, 

Laugh, leer, and lollop, lauding lots of lace, 
Orger' s odd onset—opportune, outré, 

Pours pungent pepper o er the pointed mo ¥ 
Though Cooper s courtships kept continual clear, 
Droll Davison disdains to doubt her dear ; 

But, blandly bountiful, in blindness blest, 

Won't wonder what he wants with widow'd West, 
No gleam of glory gladdens Glover's gloom ; 
Ripe for revolt, she rambles round the room ; 
While, wondering what can wake the woman's woe, 
Trim Terry treads the traps on tottering toe, 
Cross'd and confounded by his cozening Co, 
These freaks and frolics—freak without offence— 
Pleasing the pit, put poet Poole in pence, 
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THE LATE MRS, SIDDONS*. 


' 'Witn the exception of a few lively, fascinating, and. interesting ~: 


though after all, not very instructive works of autobiography, we can- 
not say that the English stage of modern date has afforded the elements, 
much less the fruition, of good works of the class of biographical literature. 
The memoranda, the diaries, and private letters of several actors and 
actresses of great merit would almost contradict one part of this position ; 
but, unhappily, where we have been left in possession of these disjecta 
and disyuncta membra, they have fallen into the hands of book-makers, 
either of so little judgment that they knew not how to distinguish what 
_was keen, recherché, new and interesting, from what was common-place, 
trivial and vulgar; or who have resolved to give a crude and undigested 
mass of the whole, in order to produce the dual number of ponderous 
volumes. We have recently seen the charming, naive, sarcastic, acute, 
profound, yet lively, and withal moral and instructive incidents and 
thoughts in the life of a very beautiful woman on the stage, so mixed with 
the facts of where she dined—whether she walked—whether she went in 
a hack, a glass-coach, a fly, a post-chaise—with the hours she went and 
returned ; that what might have been a work equal to the “* Memoires de 
Grammont,” or the “ Confessions of Rousseau,” has been made decidedly 
the most tedious, and as decidedly one of the most repulsive books of 
recent date. The work before us is calculated to remove the opprobrium 
of theatrical biography. It may be said to be in some respects autobio- 
graphical, for it contains a very judicious and extensive selection from 
the memoranda, letters, and journals of this extraordinary woman ; and 
the very eminent poet to whom she had bequeathed the office of writing 
her life, knew her so intimately in all her domestic cares and private 
relations of friend, mother, wife, and wooer of the muse, that the chasms 
which he has filled up seem emanations from Mrs. Siddons herself. 
But the speculations of Mrs. Siddons upon dramatic poetry, which are 
in themselves extremely curious, and doubly valuable from such a 
source, have enticed our lyric poet into a great many literary disquisi- 
tions of exquisite beauty ; and Mr. Campbell ,has forcibly revived the 
public impression of his great talents, in conveying what is erudite and 
profound, in a manner clear, chaste and warm even to fascination. The 
parts of the volume which relate to Mrs. Siddons are unquestionably 
the most valuable; but they are so, solely because they are all we have, 
or ever can have of this extraordinary woman; whilst the really finer 
portions that relate to the biographer’s genius and literary taste, can be 
treated more slightly, on the reflection that we have his numerous pro- 
ductions before us, and may reasonably hope for further outpourings of 
his rich fancy and creative genius. 

The evanescent nature of the histrionic art, renders it impossible to 
convey even a faint idea of Mrs. Siddons’s stupendous powers of acting ; 
to those who have never seen her, Mr. Campbell has done all that the 
subject admits of. He has shown that she possessed every physical 
perfection, without one single defect—extreme beauty of the heroic cast 








* The Life of Mrs, Siddons, By Thomas Campbell, 2 Vols. 8vo, Effingham 
Wilson. 
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of features, which admitted of every possible erat of expression ; a 
finely formed head, with its air and carriage ennobled by a beautiful 
throat and bust ;a tall, majestic figure, an exquisite contour of the 
limbs, and a walk and action of the utmost grace. Her voice excelled 
that of any contemporary, and was perfect to the stretch of imagination. 
To this extraordinary: combination of all physical perfections, was 
added great talents, employed with incredible assiduity and incessant 
toil; and Mr. Campbell now shows that she had a mind of exquisite 
tenderness, with a warmth of imagination which made her transport 
herself into the character she personated. The qualities, with their 
magic effect upon all classes, and her fine readings of different passages 
of poetry, and her perfect conception of all shades of character, and 
varieties of emotion, are beautifully illustrated by Mr. Campbell; and 
we have, therefore, as complete an idea conveyed to us of the perfection 
of nature and art upon the stage, as the subject admits of. 

It would be unjust not to do homage to the private worth of this 
excellent lady. Mr. Campbell has removed several false notions which 
had been artfully inculcated into the public mind respecting her private 
character. He shows that she was charitable, liberal, sincere ; warm in 
affections, of a most forgiving temper, of exquisite sensibility, unassum- 
ing to humility, mild and as simple in worldly affairs as a child. 

In the perusal of stage biography, it is impossible not to be struck 
with the incessant recurrence of the most outrageously false judgments 
that are made by veteran proprietors and stage-managers, even when 
persons of the greatest genius offer themselves for engagements. These 
erroneous estimates are sometimes the effects of a mean and irritable 
jealousy ; and both are exemplified in the treatment which this great 
actress received, in her early efforts for employment. At ten years of 
age, Mrs. Siddons could appreciate many of the beauties of Milton. 
At 13, she was the provincial heroine of several English operas, and 
sang tolerably well. At 19, she produced so powerful an effect at Chel- 
tenham, that Garrick sent Mr. King to witness her performance; and, on 
his report, he offered her a very humble salary. Her account of Garrick’s 
conduct, and her own estimation of it, redounds highly to her honour, 
and as little to the honour of poor human nature. ‘‘ She says, “ His 
praises were most liberally bestowed upon me ;_ but his attentions, great 
and unremitting as they were, ended in worse than nothing.’ -With 
respect to his motives, she says, “‘ I moreover had served what I believe 
was his chief object in his exaltation of poor me, and that was the mor- 
tification and irritation of Mrs. Yates and Miss Young.”——“ He 
always objected to my appearance in any very prominent character, tell- 
ing me that the forenamed ladies would poison me if I did.’ After 
some more traits of stage intrigues and jealousies, which might disgrace 
a court, she adds, “‘ He promised Mr. Siddous to procure me a good 
engagement with the new managers, and desired him to give himself no 
trouble about the matter, but to put my cause entirely into his hands. 
He let me down, however, after all these protestations, in the most 
humiliating manner; and instead of doing me common justice with 
those gentlemen, rather depreciated my talents.”—-—“ I received an 
official letter from the proprietor of Drury-lane, acquainting me that 
my services would no longer be required. It was a stunning and cruel 
blow, overwhelming all my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even 
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to the subsistence of my helpless babes. It was very near destroying 
me.’’., Mrs, Siddons, without animosity. or resentment, proceeds in. a 
very affecting manner to describe all. the consequences of this cruel 
treachery ; and we are surprised that a man so delicately. honourable, so 
exquisitely sensitive to the feelings of others, and of such unbounded 
kindness in his consideration of them, as our author, should apply the 
words heureuse .légéreté to such absolutely flagitious turpitude; ‘it is 
that sort of dégérete which, in a higher station, or.a darker age, would 
induce a tyrant to consign the innocent to a dungeon or to the scaffold, 
in. order to indulge a caprice, or to gratify a favourite, or offend a minion. 
For one year, Mrs. Siddons met with little but neglect, censure, or vitu- 
peration—the early fate of Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Oldfield; and the next 

ear she was that idol of the public, which she continued to the end of 

theatrical sovereignty. 

Timidity, excessive sensibility, were the foils to her success; and: yet, 
two years afterwards, she is found exciting applause by her performance 
of Hamlet. Tate Wilkinson says, ‘All lifted up their eyes with 
astonishment, that such a voice, such a judgment, such acting, should 
have been neglected by a London audience, and by the first actor in the 
world.” But, notwithstanding this, we still find her playing subordi- 
- nate parts, and undergoing excessive drudgery for 3/. a week. “ Hard 
labour indeed it was; for, after rehearsal at Bath, and on a Monday 
morning, I had to go and act at Bristol on the evening of the same day, 
and reaching Bath again, after a drive of twelve miles, I was obliged to 
represent some fatiguing part there on Tuesday evening ”—and all this 
was for 8s. 63d. a day! 

The work shows the excessive timidity and sensibility of this astonish- 
ing woman ; the ceaseless toils. which she bestowed in the cultivation 
of her almost miraculous powers; and lastly, the goodness of her 
heart and the confiding generosity of her nature in all her private rela- 
tions of life. 

Much has been said about Mrs. Siddons’s differences with her hus- 
band, and of her love of money. The very reverse of the fact, and of 
the propensity, are shown throughout her whole life. The following 
letter from her to her husband is conclusive on both points. It reflects 
honour upon her memory. 


My dear Sid,—I am really sorry that my little flash of merriment should 
have been taken so.seriously ; for I.am sure that, however we may differ in 
trifles, we can never cease to love each other. You wish me to say what I 
wish to have done. I can expect nothing more than you yourself have 
designed me in your will. Be, as you ought to be, the master of all, while 
God permits ; but in case of your death, only let me be put out of the power 
of any person living. This is all that I desire; and I think that you can- 
not but be convinced that it is reasonable and proper. Your ever affec- 
tionate and faithful, . ‘ 

S. Sippons, 


Her letters, upon the loss of her husband and children, evince very 
acute feelings. 

Mr. Campbell sums up her character at great length, and with con- 
summate ability. pide 

We cannot but consider as valuable, that part of the work which has 
only an indirect allusion to, or connexion with, Mrs, Siddons. Mr, 
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Campbell’s sketches of contemporaneous persons, events and circum- 
stances, are in his usual felicitous style. His disquisitions upon dramatic 
ae will revive or increase a passion for that ies of literature. 

e does for dramatic poetry in one way, what he so forcibly shows Mrs. 
Siddons to have done in another. He elicits new beauties, elucidates by 
illustration, impresses by kindred feeling, and illuminates by that clear, 
brilliant and captivating character of genius, which is so conspicuous in 
all his writings, and in which the individual shines irresistibly through 
the author. 

The work is a material addition to our standard literature. It is cal- 
culated to raise our moral character by the freshness and cheerful 
vigour, with the healthy analysis of our passions and actions, which, to 
the author’s honour, shine in every chapter. Thete are many beautiful 
sentiments and fine discriminations, which may cleanse présent society 
of the cant and morbid confusion with which it is so disordered. With 
respect to the letter-press, the work abounds in typical errors ; and it is 
defaced by an engraving which conveys the same idea of Mrs. Siddons, 
that a public-house sign might convey of the Duke of Wellington, or 
an omnibus panel of Earl Grey or Lord Brougham. 








A COUNTRY BALL ON THE ALMACK’s PLAN! 


BY HAYNES BAYLY. 


On! joy to her who first began 

A Country Ball on the Almack’s plan! 

Hogsnorton's Queen she walks erect, 

The Ball exclusive and select ;— 

Four Ladies Patronesses sit 

From morn to night arranging it; 

And when you hear the names of all, 

You'll guess the merits of the ball. 
Plebeian persons they reject, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select! 


The Squire's own lady, Mistress Pearl, 

Her sister (quite a stylish girl), 

And then the wife of Mr. Flaw, 

(Churchwarden, and a man of law,) 

And Mistress Pitts, the Doctor's bride, 

Related on the mother's side 

To Mr. Biggs (who was, you know, 

Lord Mayor of London long ago !) 
By these, all upstart claims are check d, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select ! 


They ve quite excluded Mr. Squills, 
Who makes the antibilious pills ; 

Not ‘cause he makes ’em, but they say 
He sells ‘em in a retail way ; 
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But Mr. Squills declares Ais wife 

Has seen a deal of stylish life, 

And votes Hogsnorton people low, 

So if she coudd, she wouldn't 
A strange remark, 1 ge reflect 
Hogsnorton balls are so select ! 


And then you know there's Mr. Flinn, 

The rich old Mercer, can't get in ; 

And Sweet the Grocer has applied ! 

But Sweet the Grocer was denied ; 

And both appear to think it hard 

That Slush the Brewer has a card; 

And say, “‘ Why should a brewer be 

One bit more fit for hops than we ?”’ 
But Slush of course is quite correct, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select !. 


Of course all those they won't admit, 
Discuss the ball, and censure it ; 
And strange opinions they express 
About each Lady Patroness ; 
Says Mrs. Flinn to Mrs, Sweet, 
“ J wash my hands of the édite ;" 
Says Mrs. Sweet to Mrs. Flinn, 
“ For all the world I'd not go in !" 
Here envious feelings we detect, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select ! 


Says Mrs, Squills, “ There's Mrs, Pearl, 
You'd think her father was an Earl ! 
So high and mighty! bless your heart, 
I recollect her much less smart, 
Before she married ; and I knew 
That people satd—(’tis entre nous) 
She was a /eetle indiscreet ! 
So much, my dear, for the édite /” 
“ Dear me! don't say she’s incorrect, 
Hogsnorton balls are so select.” 


Woe, woe to her who first began 

A country ball on the Almack’s plan! 
Grim war is raging in the town, 

The men are raving up and down; 
And, what may lead to worse mishaps, 
The ladies all are pulling caps ; 
Indeed we hear, from one and all, 

As much of bullets as the ball ! 


Why was Hogsnorton's comfort wreck'd ? 


Because her balls were so select ! 
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HYDER SAIBE. 
AN INDIAN TALE. 


[Tue incident which forms the catastrophe of this tale, horrible as 
it is, was a fact narrated in an old account of Sir Eyre Coote’s campaign. 
It was revived in‘a recent publication as an original and novel fact.] 


“ Dear, gentle Myrza, you know not a soldier’s sufferings in such a 
campaign. Your beautiful and tender form, just maturing into womap- 
hood, would sink beneath the excesses of fatigue and anxiety, of hunger, 
cold and heat, of deluges of rain, the burning desert, and bleak moun- 
tain storm——”’ 

“* Hyder, this is the first request you have refused me. How often 
have you praised my patient endurance, and told me I was susceptible 
of enthusiasm, which exalted nature to achievements almost incredible ?” 

** Myrza, your rig | for me alone will be a suffering increasing all 
others. My dear girl, that sensitive and delicate mind will sicken at 
the selfish coarseness and rude incidents of a camp. I cannot bear the 
thought of innocence being sullied by such scenes; nor, by Allah, shall 
that lovely face be exposed to the rude licentious glance of lawless men, 
where Hyder’s arm cannot protect you.” 

** The spotless mind, dearest Hyder, retains its purity amidst such 
scenes. Vice is repulsive, and to be offended with grossness implies a 
mind contaminated to understand it.” 

“ But danger! Myrza, danger! You might fall into the hands of the 
enemy, be separated from my followers. No, no, my poor, forlorn bride ; 
rest in Madras during this perilous service. In the confused incidents 
and lawless sway of power in the camp, these Christians might dare to 
violate our native rights ; but at the seat of civil government, you will 
be protected, esteemed, and kindly treated, as you ever have been.” 

** Oh! Hyder, why did you join the Christian standard,—these ene- 
mies of our race, the despoilers of our fields ?” 

“Torture me not, beloved Myrza. How horrible was the option ! 
Did not every patriot spirit quail beneath the Mahomedan tyrant? Oh, 
Myrza, Myrza! does not your heart wither to reflect how the reckless 
Hyder Ally sought me out? Can you forget that night,—his bursting 
through my fields,—my slaughtered people,—my burning roof,—my 
bleeding father,—and, Allah! Allah! the last imploring gaze of my 
struggling mother mangled by these hell-hounds ;—and you, too, gentle 
Myrza, borne senseless in my arms through their accursed ranks, till 
the last miscreant fell beneath my sabre, and left us fugitives, wounded, 
maddened, destitute,—aye, destitute even to our very hopes ? Nay, 
shudder not, beloved My rza; sink not your head, nor weep. I have not 
joined these Christians from revenge to Hyder Ally. They are not less 
oppressors of our country than the Mahomedan ; but I read futurity. 
The Christians will introduce arts and knowledge, civilization and good 
government amongst us;—the ignorance and tyranny of our Ma- 
homedan conquerors would be perpetual. My dear Myrza, weep no 
more. Here, restyorr fevered cheek upon my bosom. Our woes are 
past, our happiness is present ;—yes, beloved, gentle girl, present, great, 
and enduring.” 

This conversation took place in 1778, between Hyder Saibe and his 
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young and beautiful bride, in an Indian cottage, situated’ many leagues 
from Madras, amidst the most rich and luxuriant woodland scenery, on 
a bend of the clear and spacious Pal-Aur. The death-like stillness ‘of 
the night, the bland air, the thick, profuse foliage of the gigantic trees, 
and the cold, clear moon, reflected upon the river, formed a scene of 
Nature’s solemn loveliness, little in unison with the distracted. feelings 
of the gentle Myrza. After a succession of ferocious wars with the 
Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, at the head of 100,000 men, partly disciplined 
by French officers, burst into the Carnatic, resolved to sweep the Eng- 
lish from the country. Fire and the sword inflicted indiscriminate 
slaughter and devastation wherever this able, but most ferocious, leader 
advanced; nor could the English oppose him. Sir Eyre Coote was 
straining every nerve to prevent Hyder Ally cutting in pieces the ‘divi- 
sion of the army under General Baillie, whose fate was sealed, unless b 
bold and rapid movements a junction of the two forces could be effected. 
Sir Eyre had summoned Hyder Saibe, as a most useful assistant in his 
desperate affairs; and the conversation we have narrated took place 
upon the eve of Saibe’s departure for the camp from the romantic and 
lonely spot, where, from his marriage, he had dwelt, for abour four 
months, in perfect happiness. ; 

Hyder Saibe was one of those extraordinary men who, at that period, 
had so often signalized themselves in the mountainous regions of Northern 
India. Of almost gigantic height, and of Herculean proportions, ‘he 
had the majestic carriage peculiar to the East, whilst the climate, :by 
condensing and rounding his figure, had imparted grace and elegance, 
and removed every expression of severity. The mind, in these’ torrid 
regions, generally alternates between patient apathy and the fierce 
avimal passions ; but instances are numerous in which the brain seems 
to exhale its obstructions and impurities, and the intellect is calm, lucid, 
comprehensive and powerful. In constant communication with the 
French and English, Hyder Saibe, with astonishing acuteness and’ pér- 
severance, had acquired much of the literature of the two countries, with 
a portion of that of the ancients, and he was deeply versed in European 
philosophy and science. Of Mahomedan descent, he was the chief of 
a very small territory, a petty dependence of his relation. Hyder Saibe 
attempting to introduce some liberal or European institutions among his 
people, Hyder Ally dreaded “ innovations upon the wisdom of his 
ancestors,” and he pursued his usual summary mode of extirpation. 
Surrounding his territory at night, he murdered his family, destroyed 
every dwelling, and massacred almost the whole population. Saibe de- 
fended himself with desperate valour, and escaped, almost by miracle, 
bearing in his arms Myvrza, then a girl of fourteen. | 

Myrza was the daughter of a native princess by a French officer of 
some rank, who had resided at Seringapatam as the secret agent of the 
French court in its designs to foment a jealousy of England. The 
mother had disappeared by means too well known to the sanguin 
Hyder Ally, and the father had fallen, by treachery, into the hands of 
the Mahrattas, who instantly put him to death. The first military 
achievement of the young Hyder Saibe was his pursuit of this predatory 
band. He killed their chief, and recaptured the whole of his prisoners. 
Among the latter was the infant Myrza; and Saibe, knowing by the fate 
of her parents that death awaited her at the capital, bore her to his own 
territory, where she was nurtured as the foster-child of his parents. 
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Myrza grew to exceeding loveliness. Her figure was of that round 
yoluptuousness which the luxuriant clime of the sun matures so beauti- 
fully. Her large, soft, black eyes, deeply set, and as deeply fringed, 
fully bespoke her character—serene, intelligent, and guileless ;—she 
was gentle, sensitive, and confiding ;—affectionate in the extreme, she 
was susceptible of energy even to enthusiasm, but her fate had deeply 

i her with melancholy. Saibe imparted to her his European studies, 
her mind was equal to the goodness of her disposition. The crue. 
scenes to which she had been exposed had given vigour to her intellect, 
and the tremulous, sensitive Myrza could display courage in danger, and 
fortitude under sufferings. One object of Hyder Ally’s irruption into 
Saibe’s territory was the possession of Myrza, for her extreme beauty 
and talents had been extolled at the court of the tyrant. Saibe had 
wandered with her, baffling the incessant pursuit of Hyder Ally, and he 
had devoted himself to her as a brother, until his safety in the English 
territory enabled him to resume the lover without indelicacy to her free 
will and right of choice. About three hundred of Saibe’s people, by 
desperate bravery and hardihood, had escaped the slaughter, and had 
sought their chief. With this body of horsemen Saibe had attached him- 
self to the English interests, and had performed great achievements 
under peculiar circumstances. 

The prowess of Saibe and his dexterity at arms surprised our officers. 
He had a perfect knowledge of the country, of which, at that period, 
we were lamentably ignorant. He knew the course of every stream,— 
could wind through every forest,—not a mountain track was unknown 
to him. He was familiar with the resources of every district, with the 
character and secret inclinations of their chiefs, and with the popular 
feelings. He had the singular and invaluable tact of discovering the 
magazines and stores of Hyder Ally concealed in caves, glens, in deep 
forests, or in the fastnesses of mountains, according to the custom of the 
country; and often had our army been saved from great peril by these 
qualities, and by the acuteness with which he warned Sir Eyre Coote and 
the generals of divisions of the stratagems of their restless, cunning enemy. 
If a desperate partisan movement was to be made, Saibe with his three 
hundred horse achieved the service. He united in the highest perfection 
all the animal superiority of man in the savage state, with the utmost 
dexterity and even the science of civilization. He now, for a second 
time, joined the British, upon the agreement that Myrza should be the 
companion of the wife and daughter of the general of the division to 
which he was attached. The conversation between Hyder Saibe and 
Myrza had been immediately preceding this arrangement, on which he 
joined our forces. 

The campaign exceeded all others in exertions, dangers, and suffer- 
ings. An excessive drought destroyetl all the cattle and exposed the 
troops to great fatigue and hunger. This was succeeded by deluges of 
rain and a hurricane, which tore to pieces the camps and destroyed every 
equipage. The baggage was abandoned, and the troops, after forced 
marches through the burning heat, had to bivouac exposed to the north 
winds from the mountains, which brought the most piercing cold. The 
wife of the general suffered equally with the meanest soldier ;—those 
sufferings were intense—hundreds sunk beneath them. 

It was over a few dying embers, in a wretched shelter formed by 

placing several poles in contact at the top, that Saibe, after a severe 











march and a sanguinary conflict, was su g the fevered cheek’ of 

Myrza on his knee. “ I reproach m bitterly, my poor, dear girl, 

for allowing you to share with me this disastrous campaign. Myrza, 

Myrza, your gentle spirit is sinking fast, your young form is wasted 5 

how sunk the eye, and parched those so and this dear hand, once 

oan and moist, now dry and fevered. k, look at me, dear Myrza, 
up.” 

* Saibe, Hyder Saibe, oh God! it is not the campaign before which 
I sink,—your unkindness‘alone could subdue my spirit——”’ 

** Unkindness, Myrza! poor, lovely one, fever distracts you. I never 
uttered word, never had a wish, a thought, that was not intensity of 
kindness for you! Myrza, if you sink, we die together.”’ 

** Saibe,’? said Myrza, her languid eyes becoming animate, and her 
voice made strong, though tremulous, by feeling, ‘* what would become 
of Myrza unprotected among these strangers? Oh God! oh God! what 
would be my fate deprived of you—the only being with whom I vhave a 
right of converse, sympathy, or life? Why, then, so reckless of exist- 
ence? Dear, dear Saibe (grasping his hand with energy), this morn- 
ing I overheard Sir Eyre’s staff speaking of your insane courage,—your 
personal conflicts,—your desperate charges on the enemy,—and where 
was your mercy on the remnant of your brave people? Eight—eight 
alone are left of the two hundred that went with you to the morning’s 
battle.” 

** Myrza, you totally misunderstand my conduct. I repress my natural 
courage. Why should I be brave in the white man’s service, where pre- 
judice against my caste prevents my reaping the soldier’s reward—GtLory? 
I never join the fight but where hope brightens the prospect of revenge. 
This day my charge was against Hyder’s body guard. I saw the tyrant ; 
my murdered parents, my slaughtered people were on my sword; and 
you, the image of you, my poor, wandering infant, in that bloody scene, 
maddened me to revenge. I cut through the miscreant’s hosts—had 
him at my sabre’s point—Allah! Allah! another moment T ‘had cleft 
his heart—had bounded on his fallen body—but my steed fell with a 
hundred wounds, and a rush of cavalry separated us. My poor people! 
But they sold their lives dearly, and each man had lived but to die in 
such an effort.” 

Hyder Saibe’s energy was suddenly interrupted by the arrival of an 
aide-de-camp, who told him that a council of war had just broken up, 
and that Sir Eyre, with great eagerness, had desired to see him without 
a moment’s delay. He took an affectionate leave of Myrza, and assured 
her of his immediate return. 

‘“* Hyder Saibe,”’ said Sir Eyre, as the former entered his tent, * I 
am about to put your virtues to the most severe test, and, Heaven knows, 
I have often tried them severely. Unlessa communication can be made 
to General Baillie the army is ruined, and our power in India at an end. 
You understand our position. This is your passport to the General’s 
confidence ; your other communications must be verbal.” 

Sir Eyre and Saibe now spent about a quarter of an hour looking 
over some plans and maps, and several intercepted papers and secret 
despatches in the Persian character, after which they conversed earnestly 
but in suppressed tones; when, after a short pause, Saibe appeared 
agitated, and clasping his hands in agony commenced a conversation, at 
points of which Sis dark features seemed convulsed by some intense 
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feelings. 'The namie of Myrza was heard several times, but nought else 
they uttered could be distinguished from the lowness of their tones and 
the piercing howlings of the blast, which drove the torrents of rain ‘so 
furiously against the canvas of the camp.’ Saibe at length started up 
with great energy. They paced the tent with much perturbation and 
in deep discourse for about a quarter of an hour, when’ Sir Eyre con- 
cluded something he had been uttering in a low but emphatic tone and 
with much solemnity; by saying, “ I will this moment send for Myrza. 
Saibe, I read all your thoughts. She shall be the companion of my 
wife till your return ; and if you fall, she shall receive a liberal pension 
and the countenance of Government. This I pledge to you’ on the 
honour of a British soldier; and now, brave Saibe, away. At this mo- 
ment you are greater than your commander-in-chief. I will immediately 
send the palanquin with my wife’s female servants and a guard for 
Myrza; and God grant your speedy return to her, my brave and 
honoured ally, after your service, to which the British troops must owe 
their safety.” 

“ Sir Eyre,”’ said Saibe, as he vaulted on the saddle, “ Myrza, then, 
is safe, 1 speak solely for your safety. Take no measures, make no 
movements calculated upon my success. It is almost impossible 
your pledge for Myrza is on the religion of a Christian.” 

“* 1 would betray the army sooner than break it. Away, away, for if 
you do not clear ten good leagues before daybreak we are lost. My 
only fight must be in the streets of Madras.” 

Saibe’s nature was heroic, and military enthusiasm swayed him irre- 
sistibly in the prospects of battles, and of opportunities of exerting his 
daring mind in enterprise and valour. He dismissed from his mind 
the thoughts of his beloved Myrza, which would have unnerved him, and 
he bent every corporeal agent to this desperate service. He had cleared 
the dangerous ten leagues, when, turning the angle of an immense rock, 
he was in the midst of an enemy’s patrol. The officer he immediately 
sabred, and a conflict with the four men was as rapidly successful. ‘ But 
a pistol discharged at him by the dying officer roused the surrounding 
troops. . 

The front, left, and rear bristled with spears and matchlocks, and 
the tramp of cavalry was heard in every direction; the right alone was 
unguarded, for it led to the river, the fury of which had engendered a 
superstitious proverb that no man nor beast had ever stemmed its 
course. At a summons to surrender, he dug his rowels into his horse, 
and, amidst a score of balls, dashed down the precipitous banks. Rest- 
ing a few minutes to breathe on the margin, he plunged boldly in. The 
horse made no effort to swim, but was carried with inconceivable rapidity 
down the torrent. At length, taking advantage of an eddy, Saibe 
struggled for a projecting point, and gained it. Slinging his rifle across 
his back, he ascended the precipitous rocks, leaving the miserable steed 
to perish on his narrow resting place. A narrow ravine, and deep clefts 
and fissures had scarcely admitted his ascent on his hands and knees, 
and casting a mournful look upon his gallant steed, he threw to him the 
stunted herbage he could collect from a few tufts of vegetation on its 
declivity. Having gained the height, instead of a free course, he most 
unexpectedly found himself in the midst of an enemy’s camp. He had 
only to infer that General Baillie’s force was already cut to pieces, 
otherwise a division of the enemy could not be unmolested on that side 
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of the river. Two lifeguard’s-men were marching as sentries at the 
mouth of a splendid marquée, near which was a horse richly caparisoned. 
Crouching behind a tree in the dark at the extremity of the beat of the 
sentries, as they turned he sprang upon them. His sabre burst through 
the throat of one, and the ling blood was the only sound the unhappy 
wretch made in dying. he second he seized by the throat, and thus, 
stopping his voice, despatched him with his dagger. Vaulting upon 
the horse, he leaped the barrier and passed on unpursued. In twelve 
hours he ascertained that General Baillie’s force had been cut to pieces 
the preceding day, and the few who had surrendered on honourable 
terms were massacred in cold blood amidst the jeers, taunts, and 
triumph of their conquerors. The safety of the main “Br! depended 
upon communicating this disaster to Sir Eyre Coote, and Hyder Saibe, 
~with only one hour’s rest, resolved to brave again the dangers he had 
escaped, 

With incredible valour and perseverance he had sustained the heat, 
the hunger, thirst, and fatigue of this perilous journey—had overcome 
every ‘natural obstacle, had eluded every pursuit—had baffled every 
stratagem—and had fought his way through fearful odds. All dangers 
were passed, and he was pursuing his uninterrupted course to the British 
camp. 

Hyder Saibe had travelled throughout the burning day without food 
or water, and the night closed on him, hot, still, and irrespirable, the 
close, heavy air distilling a thick, clammy moisture, which weighs down 
the spirits and almost destroys the animal functions. Exhausted with 
anxiety, fatigue, and hunger, and rendered almost frantic by thirst, he 
repaired to a running stream, which an occasional moonlight enabled 
him to discover, at a short distance from the high road. His horse, 
though perishing with thirst, snorted and shuddered at the first mouth- 


ful, and Saibe, on kneeling and applying his mouth to the surface, per- . 


ceived that it was saturated with human blood! This indication that a 
great battle had been fought that day in the neighbourhood was confirmed 
at every step of his advance by mangled bodies, tattered camps, with 
broken tumbrils, and all the wrecks of a fierce conflict on a large scale. 
Here a host of straggling sepoys indicated that the battle had commenced ; 
whilst further on, a European regiment of foot had fallen in close line 
each man at his post, and the dead horses and men of the English heavy 
dragoons on their flank, told that upon this spot the murderous stand 
had been made, and that all had been lost. 

Hyder Saibe’s horse seemed to have an instinctive horror of treading 
upon the mangled human carcasses, for he trembled at every step as he 
picked his way amongst the mutilated bodies. 

Suddenly the affrighted animal was most strongly agitated, and snort- 
ing aloud, threw back his head, his eyes almost bursting from their 
sockets. Neither spur nor encouragement could make him move a 
single step. His limbs were rigid as marble. 

A few yards to the left, a figure had risen from a heap of slain, and 
stood in dazzling whiteness, holding out its arms to Saibe as if in ago- 
nized entreaty. Saibe conceived it to be some wounded officer, who, 
hearing footsteps, had made one last effort to attract attention and excite 
mercy. Suddenly the figure, from the attitude of supplication, pointed 
with terror to its right, and by the faint light, Saibe perceived the 
approach of a huge tiger—not fierce, active, and restless, from hunger, 
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but heavy and drowsy from haying gorged to surfeit on the surrounding 
bodies. Seizing his rifle, in oo taeet g tall lesbe tele its brain 
between its eyes, and the huge monster, without a groan, rolled in 
death, to be devoured in his turn, 

The figure in white resumed its imploring attitude, and Hyder Saibe 
] from his horse, which continued immoveably fixed upon the spot. 
As he approached, what was his horror at discovering the figure to be 
that of a young girl; and, oh God! the lobe of a grape-shot had torn 
off the lower jaw, and the lacerated tanga hung .a horrid. spectacle 
upon the bleeding throat. In an instant he uttered a piercing shriek, 
and clapsed it in his arms——it was his own Myrza! 

The wretched girl made an attempt to speak, but the convulsed 
tongue sent forth only the gurgling sound of the rushing blood. She 
threw her arms round Saibe’s neck, pressed him to her heart, and, in 
the intervals of agony, with her looks and arms, she sent forth the most 
piteous expressions of endearment. Suddenly releasing her hold, with 
the most piercing looks of entreaty, she kept pointing at her feet to 
the right, but darkness prevented Saibe’s perceiving any object. He 

ressed her again and again to his heart—spoke tenderness and conso- 
Cotton ‘iene! her cheek over and over ;—but the wretched girl, still 
pointing at her feet, languidly closed her eyes—her head fell over his 
arm, and Saibe sunk to the earth with the corpse. ) 

The left of the British army had been attacked by the overwhelming 
force of Hyder Ally; and Sir Eyre Coote, after inflicting a ruinous loss 
upon the enemy, had been obliged to retreat and take up a stronger 

ition in the rear. In the confusion of a night retreat, the unhappy 

yrza had been left without protection or the means of flight; and she 
had fallen a victim to almost the last cannon shot that had been fired 
from the field-pieces. Her ill-health, fatigue, anxiety for Saibe, and the 
agony of her wound, had brought on premature labour. She had wrapped 
the infant in her shawl with which she had previously bound her 
wound, and, in her dying moment, with a mother’s feelings, had pointed 
it out to the tenderness of her husband. 

In India, the decomposition of bodies is very rapid. Very shortly after, 
Hyder Ally sustained a total defeat, and the British army advancing 
re-occupied its former position. Sir Eyre Coote was going over the 
ground with a single aide-de-camp, and looking where his tent had stood, 
prior to his recent defeat, when his attention was suddenly attracted by 
the singular appearance of two skeletons with their armsentwined. The 
robes round one indicated that it was a female, whilst the large dimen- 
sions of the other denoted it the frame of no ordinary figure. The 
truth flashed across his mind. Examining the male figure, he per- 
ceived the miniature of Myrza with an amulet attached to the neck by 
a gold chain; and, in the inner folds of the vest, he discovered his letter 
to General Baillie, which was to have been Hyder Saibe’s passport to 
that officer’s confidence. “ Had this letter reached its destination in 
time,”’ said Sir Eyre, “‘ poor Baillie and his brave men had been saved.” 
The skeleton of the infant but too plainly told the rest of the story. 
Sir Eyre, turning his horse, rejoined the camp, where he expatiated to 
his officers upon the noble nature of Hyder Saibe; and with bitter 
grief, he communicated to his family the fate of her whose beauty and 
virtues had gained their affections. D. E. W. 
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THE DEBTOR'S EXPERIENCE.—NO, IY, 


CONCLUSION, 


Nor contented with the uproar and confusion of the day, after strangers 
have quitted, the Knights of the Cross commence preparations, in one 
or other of the wards, for a “ Free and Easy ;” in other words, a sing- 
ing, drinking, and smoking party. These entertainments (for such . 
am bound to presume they are to their promoters and participators) take 
place once a week at least, sometimes more frequently. Freedom cer- 
ely reigns, but if comfort be ease, pnquestionenl y there is none of the 

tter. 


~ The ward upon such occasions is brildiantly illuminated with sheeps? 
fat, placed in hoops of tin, suspended from ceiling. These meet- 

ings, from the abominable discord, insufferable smoke, intense heat, and 

variety of stench, remind one more of what the infernal regions may be’ 
supposed to be than of assemblies devoted to pleasure; they are, not- 

withstanding, invariably crammed almost to suffocation, the greater part 
of the members of the other wards deserting their own, for that in which 

‘* Ease and Freedom” hold their court. 

Raffles are a never-failing resource in this hotel to the * poor and 
needy.”” Legs of mutton, trousers and waistcoats, ducks, roasting pigs, 
boots and shoes, watches, tea-caddies, and hats, barometers and brooches, 
chess-men and cheeses, are in quick succession subjected to the chances 
of the dice; upon one occasion, seventy members, at sixpence each, 
took the odds against ten prizes, consisting of two hares, two geese with- 
oul * giblets,’ a ham divided into two pieces, and twelve baskets ! 

Summoned to bed at the early hour of ten, in wards containing twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty persons, few of the chevaliers consign themselves — 
to the arms of ‘* Morpheus” before midnight. The intervening time, 
being generally passed in conversation, is not unfrequently of an amus- 
ing description ; and as men’s own affairs are generally uppermost in 
their minds, one, a proprietor of several small tenements, which he let 
variously from four to six shillings and sixpence per week, declared that 
his imprisonment had achieved an object he had entirely despaired of 
effecting by any other means, viz., the ejection of an unpaying tenant. 

An Irishman, with a wife and six children, had retained possession of 
his house during eight or nine months, without paying any portion of 
the rent; in order to get rid of them, the proprietor offered to receive 
the arrears due at the rate of sixpence per month, provided they would 
quit. This they promised to do ; but at the expiration of several weeks, 
still holding possession, the landlord remonstrated, when Judy, the 
tenant’s wife, declared with great apparent feeling and affection (holding 
her apron to her eyes), that she “ raly could not find it in her heart to 
lave the poor dear crathur; he was sich a tinder-hearted jewel of a 
Jandlord.” 

Finding this plan did not succeed, he threatened them with a broker, 
and seizure of an eight-day clock, upon which Judy declared it was “ too 
mane for her poor dear landlord’s house,” and caused it to be removed 
forthwith into the custody of one of her countrywomen. The weather 
becoming warm, in a fit of economy, Judy thought the “ parlour grate’ 
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had better be displaced and “ put by’’ for the summer, to save the trouble 
of “ cleaning ;” and “ the vittle mahogany table” catched the dirt 
so much, that Judy went and asked Mrs. O’Brallaghan to “ be plaised 
to — kiver upon it, and let it stand in her back parlour.” 

poor landlord, choused every way, was at last arrested. Judy 
cried and said she was : but ah! hers were crocodile’s tears, for 
she inwardly thought that she could now rest in peace ; and for several 
weeks she was B posanre:s free from interruption, whilst her “ tinder- 
hearted” landlord was brooding over his misfortunes and her treachery 
at “ Barrett’s.” Here a plan struck him which he immediately carried 
into execution ; he desired a friend to wait upon Judy’s husband, and 
inform him that, his landlord being ruined, all his affairs were in the 
hands of an assignee, appointed by the Insolvent Court, who would now 
commence legal proceedings, not only to obtain possession of the house, 
but to recover the long arrears due for rent. 

This notice terrified Judy and her spouse ; they soon packed up their 
** alls,” invoked a thousand blessings upon the “ dear ould crathur” of a 
landlord for giving them timely warning, and decamped in the dead of 
the night. 

Creditors, either by themselves or their lawyers, generally meet with a 
very cold reception at “ Barrett’s;” they are a species of biped towards 
whom “ the order” bears no affection. A dapper young man, calling 
himself an attorney, with whom he was upon remarkably good terms, 
strutted with an air of great importance towards a person who had for- 
merly been a gentleman’s coachman, and demanded in behalf of his 
client (coachee’s creditor) the sum of eighteen shillings, for three bottles 
of wine, drank at a public-house whither plaintiff and defendant had 
resorted, prior to the arrest of the latter, for the purpose of making an 
amicable arrangement, failing which, the latter found his way into 
** Barrett's Hotel.’? The landlord of the afore-mentioned “ tap” de- 
manded money of plaintiff for the wine, who, “ shy” of paying, despatched 
his legal poor Aaa or some one so styling himself, in search of the 
“* ready”’ from defendant. How silly, how very silly, must have been this 
dandy tins a doublesisirrevocably stamped upon his extensiveforehead, 
for suffering himself to be gulled into such egregious folly. Jehu con- 
sidered himself grossly insulted by the request, which he forthwith made 
known to his fellow-captives, and the poor man of law was instanta- 
neously surrounded and threatened with treatment that would un-dignify 
him during the reminder of his mortal career. “ Take him to the 
pump!” “ He a lawyer!” “ Pump on the vagabond!” resounded some 
twenty or thirty voices—sounds of awful import to poor Latitat, that 
struck terror to his affrighted heart ; his features became deadly pale as 
with slow and solemn pace he retraced his steps, having less the “ fear 
of God” before his eyes than that of Mr. Barrett’s “ pump.” He was, 
however, permitted to depart, “‘ presque (not quite) quette pour la peur ;” 
he was spared the ducking, but it was considered a duty to sprink/e him, 
and the contents of some half-dozen quart pots, filled with water, were 
thrown at him and over him and his dandified garments, just to convince 
him of the heinous nature of his offence, and to deter him from a repe- 
tition of it. " 

This day will form an era in the life of the law-spark, and one, 


a “to be had in remembrance” of his visit to “ Barrett’s 
Hotel,” 








The record of this event operating, as I hope it may, as a warning to 
others of the same class, ought, in common justice, to entitle me (if 
such persons have any feelings of reconnoissance) to the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the whole fraternity. 

The name of “* Rothschild ”’ will ever hereafter make my hero “ shiver 
and shake” at the fearful remembrance of his watery sufferings.* 

Beneath the chapel and the coal cellar, or somewhere in the dingy 
vicinity of the latter, is a place of punishment for offenders, deno- 
minated “ the strong room ;” but either from the my | of the humane 
governor or the general absence of naughtiness in the knights, it is 
seldom used. I fear, however, that it would not unfrequently have 
been tenanted by one or other of the ill-natured “old maids” or 
‘* pugnacious bachelors” of the old gentleman’s “ boarding house,”’ had 
such an apartment been attached to it. 

We had another publican at the same table, but of a totally different 
class to the one of whom I have just spoken: this latter was a “‘ sinner” 
of no ordinary degree ; he took great delight in recounting his misdeeds, 
and boasting of the many dupes he had made during a lengthened ex- 
perience in iniquity. Of three butts of beer, he declared that he inva- 
riably made four; that of common porter and a little “ intermediate 
ale” he manufactured “‘ excellent stout.” 

The quarterly election of “ steward”? creates as much interest amongst 
the members of the respective wards as that occasioned by a “ knight of 


a shire’’ for a seat in the Lower House of Parliament. ‘‘ Banners’’ are ° 


“ hung out,” not, alas! “ upon the outer walls,” but wethin—the colours 
of the respective candidates float “high in air.” Whichever way the 
eye turns, it is arrested by placards announcing the pretensions of the 
ambitious rivals; the words, “ independence,” ‘ no coalition,” &c. 
attracting attention at every table. No parliamentary candidate, not 
even the members for the city of London, ever made more fervent pro- 
mises than the aspirants for White Cross honours. Three persons were 
in the field several days before that of election. The eventful morn 
arrived. The ward was gaily decorated with flags of “‘ blue and — 
“‘ orange and white,” and “‘ pink and purple.” As the clock of Cripple- 
gate church struck nine, the chairman’s hammer announced the com- 
mencement of business; the three candidates were requested to with- 
draw, each having first appointed a friend to represent him during the 
ballot. The knights are ordered to be seated at their respective tables, 
under a penalty of one shilling. The chairman then declares the 
business upon which they are assembled, and requires to be informed 
who are the candidates. These being proposed and seconded, the 
ballot commences, each member being called up by the chairman to 
vote in rotation. This over, the votes were counted, and the election 
was declared to have fallen upon the “blue and yellow’ gentleman, 
who was immediately brought in in triumph by his friends. He had 
been the favourite, and the announcement was received with acclama- 
tions that resounded through this dreary dwelling for many minutes. 
The “ steward elect”? does not take his official seat until the “roll” is 
called, after the departure of strangers in the evening; he is then 
ushered into the chair with all appropriate ceremony at a “‘ free and 


* The coachman lived with that gentleman at the time of his arrest, af 
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;” at which his health is proposed and drunk with honours bawWled 
thrice times three! He rises, makes a regular set speech (which 
generally costs some three weeks’ prévious study) full of “oaths and 
promises” of future good conduct, and then, in return; quafis “ queer” 
to the “ health and happiness’ of all his constituents. 

Amongst the various characters who assisted at the new steward’s 
inayguration, were captains in the army and navy, physicians, men of 
letters, surgeons, apothecaries, chemists, and druggists; unnumbered 
members of that doubtful class yclept “ gentlemen,” tradesmen of all 
kinds and degrees, an especial proportion of snips and shavers, sharpers 
and play-actors, and the medley gave pungency to the entertainment, 
which consisted of singing, reciting, drinking, and smoking, until the 
turnkey’s rattle, at ten o'clock, broke up the party, to the great regret of 
all. “Though last, not least,’? but, on the contrary, one of the most 
important personages in this “ hotel,” is a little hump-backed, ugly old 
woman, who, though utterly destitute of pretensions to either youth, 
beauty, or mere good looks, excites the warmest, liveliest interest in the 
breast of every member of “‘ the order.” Her appearance is hailed with 
enthusiasm, and so eager and earnest are the knights to pay their in- 
staritaneous devotions upon her arrival, that business or pleasure is alike 
immediately suspended: an uninitiated visiter, entering at such a 
moment, would doubtless conceive that the poor Chevaliers of the Crux 
had taken leave of their senses; of the total absence of taste amongst 
them he could not be a moment in doubt, for.a more ungainly, unpre- 
possessing she seldom ventures to walk abroad. Who, think ye, is this 
female lump of humanity? Know, gentle, amiable reader, that this 
“little, ugly, old” lady is none other than Dame Liberty’s own hand- 
maiden! whose duty it is to obtain each prisoner's discharge from 
the sheriff, and whose pleasure it is to receive one shilling for the 
same. 

Methinks this same Lady “ Liberty” might have selected a prettier, 

ounger, and more appropriate damsel to attend upon, and do her 
gracious biddings ; certainly, had her goddess-ship ransacked this nether 
world; her choice could scarcely have fallen more strangely ; her pre- 
sent “‘ Abigail” being no other than the female “ Ketch,” chére amie 
and lawful spouse of the veritable Mr. Jolin (alias Jack) Ketch, of 
swingingly painful memory to the “ figurants” of “ Newgate”? and the 
* Old Bailey.” 

A large public kitchen is appropriated to the use of the White-Cross 
Knights, conveniently fitted with steam apparatus and ovens ; and a cook 
is provided at the expense of the county. Into this kitchen, which is 
large, the Knights are not permitted to enter; their food being received 
and passed through a window, around which they congregate in hungry 
crowds, between the hours of one and two, propelled by cravings of 
the “maw.” The county allowance is received by hundreds of poor 
creatures with deep gratitude, who otherwise would not taste meat 
during the whole period of their incarceration. 

A small place is fitted up as a shop, where everything may be pur- 
chased for money. This is divided into two parts; half is sacred to gre 
cery, cheese, butter, and bacon, and the million et ce@teras with which it 
abounds—the other half to the purchaser. Each being separated from 
the other by iron bars and gratings, all articles pass from seller to 
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buyer through an aperture sufficiently large to admit a man’s hand 
prs an indignity to which I am warpriaed the Knights quiescently 
submit; but “discretion being the better part of valour,” perhaps they 
deem it impolitic to agitate topics regarding either horiour or honesty. 
This place would be an accommodation of great value; were the person 
in charge of it of somewhat more obliging demeanour; and his articles 
of better quality. 

To strangers, few things are more striking and extraordinary than the 
multiplication of crosses with which this place abounds ; blankets, beds, 
benches, tables, culinary and all other utensils, are marked with the in- 
signia of the order to which they belong—crosses, b/ack or white, ac- 
cording to the respective hues of the recipient articles, stare one in the 
face at every step; even the generous machine which supplies the 
Knights so copiously with “ Barrett’s Entire*” bears this stamp of the 
“order ;”” indeed, my visual organs are so beset, bewildered, and dazzled 
with these holy emblems, that nothing will, I fear, hereafter present it- 
self to my distorted sight, otherwise than through the medium of the 
cross. 

To escape the hellish din of the ordinary dwelling-room; I take 
refuge in a dreary, cheerless chamber appropriated to writers. In 
this dark and solitary room, the “misanthrope” and “ hypochon- 
driast ”? might hug “ Despair,” and call the demon “friend!” Fancy 
thyself, gentle reader, immured within a small apartment, such as [ 
have described, upon a cold, wet day, without fire, two very high 
stools and an immense-sized flat board—its only furniture—surrounded 
by gloom, wretchedness, and iron gratings, secure under lock and key, 
so that they who would come to thee are locked out, and he that would 
go out is kept in; imagine such a place, and thou wilt be “transported,” 
ay, transported, into that in which is the writer who craves thy sympathy, 
whilst reading these pages. In this dull room, shut out from the common 
comforts of human life and from society, during many past weeks havé 
I been secluded, brooding over the wretchedness and misery which over- 
whelm and destroy me; here, at the instance of some kind and flatter- 
ing friends, have I been induced to form this little work, with the mate- 
rials for which the place itself has furnished me, in the hope of being 
able, through your kind patronage, to effect my liberty! Liberty! after 
which no one ever sighed more ardently! the loss of which none ever 
lamented more deeply! What will not be the measure of my gratitude 
should it sueceed ? 

Brightest suns have shone upon me; but now the darkest clouds of 
sorrow obscure my path, Misfortunes of no common kind have assailed 
me during the last two years with unrelenting fury; here, incarcerated 
and in idleness, 1 am “the veriest wretch that crawls the earth.’’ 
Creditors have “ flinty hearts:’’ in vain have I pointed out the folly, 
the more than madness of detaining me—an individual upon whose 
exertions his existence depends; in vain have I stated that the loss of 
time, of talents, of health, and of means, consequent upon continued 
imprisonment, are alike ruinous to themselves as to me ; but upon such 
persons no reasoning has any effect —‘ no tears will move them.” 





* The yard-pump. 
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Prosperity, honour, and ambition. have hitherto been.my portion;.but 
now, dreary wretchedness fills the “ aching void” of a grievously lace- 
rated heart. I have drunk deeply of the cup of adversity; I have 
drained it to the very dregs! I have acquired sad know of the 
human heart ; and. fallen a victim to its dark depravity! Instead of 
smiles and caresses from the rich and great, their Riendship and their 
hospitality, the writer—whose work, kind reader, you are condescending 
to peruse, and for which (perhaps presumptuously) he implores your 
sellhagee~ in doomed to languish in confinement, idleness, and poverty, 
associated with ignorance, vice, and vulgarity of the lowest class, A 
few bright rays of “hope” dart upon him as he ventures to anticipate 

our kindness, which alone can draw him from his seclusion, and prompt 
him at no distant period, perhaps, to obtrude again upon your notice. 
Your smiles will cheer, but your frowns will blast him! 

Farewell! kind reader; accept the author’s thanks for thy patience 
and forbearance, which have enabled thee to accompany him thus far. 
May all thy days be peace, thy nights serene, and thy conscience clear ; 
and mayest thou never acquire other knowledge of the hermit’s retreat 
at Barrett’s Hotel than that with which these pages furnish thee ! 














MY FIRST DUEL. 


* Tas is an awkward affair, Frank.’ 

“ Why, yes,” said Frank, “ ¢¢ 7s an awkward affair.” 

** But I suppose I must go through with it,” I continued. 

** No doubt,” rejoined my friend; “ and you may rest assured, that 
although the anticipation is not very agreeable, you'll find the thing a 
mere bagatelle when on the ground.” 

“ You’ll take care to have everything ready, and to call me betimes ; 
will you, Frank ?” 

“* Certainly, my dear Ephraim, rely upon me ; and now; as it is already 
twelve, and we have to go out at six, perhaps I had better wish you good 
night, that you may rest and have a steady hand in the morning. Be- 
fore I go, however, there is one thing I wish to mention to you.” 

** And what is that?”’ said I. 

“ Why,” replied Frank, hesitatingly, “it is hardly worth troubling 
you about; but the fact is, there is a custom—that is, people have on 
these occasions a sort of habit of making their—their-——”’ 

“Their exit I presume you mean?” 

“ Not so, my dear fellow; nothing was farther from my thoughts, as 
I hope (with God’s will) nothing is farther from fact than the proba- 
bility of such a catastrophe to the present F 

“ Farce; but come, Frank, what is this that you would require of 
me, or enjoin me to?” 

“ Briefly, then, Ephraim, might it not be as well now as at any other 
time, just for form’s sake, to scratch down a memorandum of your wishes 
respecting the disposal of your property?” 














“ Oh Lord!” said I, “ is that the mouse your mountain laboured. 
with? My property! God forgive you, Frank! Well,as Tom Moore 
says— 

’ * Lgive thee all; I can no more.’ 

I will bequeath you my debts, with a proviso that you don’t pay interest ; 
but seriously, rit think of what you say; and now, good night; and for 
Heaven’s sake be punctual in the morning!” 3 

“ Never fear that. . Good night,” said Frank; “and do you hear, 
Ephraim? You may take a pint of Madeira, if you have an inclination 
to it, to-night; but not a drop of port, sherry, or brandy. I must have 
"you placed with a cool head, clear eye, and a steady fist.” 

“ Very well,” said I,‘ I promise you to be observant of your orders ;” 
and after once more exchanging greetings, the door closed, and I was left 
to myself. 

** Well,” said I, when I found myself alone, “ this is a delightful sort 
of dilemma to be placed in. If I loved the girl, there would be some 
satisfaction in standing up to be shot at for her; but to be blazed away 
at for a wench that I don’t care a curse for—to be compelled to fight for 
mere flirtation—is certainly, at the least, very disagreeable. However, 
I suppose I must let the fellow have a brush at me, and so there is no 
more to be said on that head. By-the-by, Frank hinted (with pro- 
phetic foresight, I presume) at the necessity of my disposing in writing 
of my moveables. Adlons donc, let me see. First, there is my linen 
aud my clothes; let poor Betty have them, to recompense her in part 
for the colds she has caught in letting me in many a morning; the 
chances are, she’ll catch no more on that errand. My coins and medals 
may be given toC. ‘Then there are my books, and chief of them all, 
sinner as I am, my Bible, if I dare name it with the purpose of blood 
upon my mind. I charge you, Frank, deliver it yourself to my dear and 
widowed mother ; tell her I revered its precepts, although I lacked the 
strength of mind that should have made me hold them fast and follow 
them; and, above all, never, never crush her bowed, and bruised, and 
lowly spirit with the truth of all the weakness, the folly, the impiety, 
that will mingle in my end! Tell her I fell by sword, plague, pestilence, 
or famine ; but tell her not I fell at a task my common sense—my 
heart—my soul, which owns its divine origin—revolts from !—tell her 
not I fell as a duellist—Down, down my heart! the world must be wor- 
shipped. My other books may be divided between and and 
, except my series of Ana, my Hogarth, and Viel’s and Bachau- 
mont’s and La Chapelle’s and Langle’s Journies, and my Bigarrures ; 
reserve them, with my Meerschaum, to yourself, and over them remember 
the happy hours that you have spent before with them and him who 
thanks you now for all your warm-hearted kindnesses. In the drawer 
of my desk will be found a portrait and some letters; I need not say 
whose they are, but I entreat you, my dear Frank, I conjure you, to 
take them into your own hands—to let no other look upon them, and to 
deliver them to her! Gloss the circumstances of my death, and let the 
tidings fall gently on her; but tell her, amid all my sins and all! my fol- 
lies, [ remembered her, and loved her, and her only, and more earnestl 
in the last moments of my life than when I held her on my bosom, Tell 
her a 
Aug.—vol., XLI, NO, CLXIV, 2h 
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I had written thus far when I was interrupted by a tapping at my 
door, and when I opened it Frank was there. 

“Is it time then already?” said I. 

** Yes,” said he. “ I am glad to see you ready. Come, we have few 
moments to lose.” 

** The hours have flown with strange rapidity,” I said; “ but I am 
prepared. You spoke to me last night of a will; doubtless it was a ne- 
cessary precaution, and I thank you for the hint. I have attended to 
it, and have noted down my wishes; here is a memorandum of them, 
and I confide the execution of them to you; I know you will not refuse 
the task.”’ 

“* God forbid,” said Frank, taking my hand, “ that I should; but 
God forbid there should be occasion for my offices.” 

**T also hope, my dear friend,”’ I replied, “ that there may be no such 
necessity; but I have a presentiment (and my presentiments have sel- 
dom boded me falsely) that this morning’s work will be my last.” 

“ Don’t say that, Ephraim,” said Frank; “ if I thought that—but, 
good God! how can I get you out of it?” 

* Out of it!” I exclaimed; “ you mistake me. I cannot prevent 
my conviction; but if I saw my grave dug at my feet, I would not re- 
trace the steps I have taken. Come, come, I am ready ;” and, taking 
him by the arm, I drew him from the room, and we quitted the house 
silently, and in a few minutes were on the ground. 

On arriving there, I found that my adversary (whom I had never seen 
before) was beforehand with us; he was a tall, raw, gaunt, muscular 
fellow, with an enormous pair of mustachios, and having altogether very 
much the appearance of one of Napoleon’s old sabreurs. We saluted 
each other coldly, and then turned away, while the seconds retired to 
settle the preliminaries; their conference lasted some time, and appeared 
to bear grievously upon my adversary’s patience, for he seemed eager 
to despatch me. 

At last he addressed them. ‘“ Gentlemen,’’ he said, “ I beg pardon, 
but I think we may arrange in a breath all that is to be arranged. First, 
then,” he said, speaking to Frank, “ do you choose fifteen or twenty 
paces ?”’ 

Frank unhesitatingly named the latter, out of regard to my safety. 

** Bon,’ said the fellow, as he made a scratch in the turf with his 
heel, and prepared to take the distance. 

I confess I was rejoiced at the thought of his measuring it, for I 
thought I perceived an omen of salvation in the length of his legs; in 
this, however, I was disappointed, for the vagabond stepped the ground 
as mincingly as a lady in pattens. 

“ And now,” when he had finished that part of the business, “ and 
now,” said he, with a coolness that matched that of the morning, 
and bespoke him terribly au fait to the business, “ whose weapons 
are we to use? Your's? They are only a common holster pair; mine 
are rifle-barrelled and hair-triggered, and in every way superior to those 
machines ; what say you to using mine? they'll make shorter work of 
the business.”’ 

“No doubt,” thought I. 

**'What say you, Ephraim?” said Frank: 
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*©O, by all means; what is good for the goose is good for the 
gander,” I answered, with an attempt at a smile; Frank therefore 
assented. 

“ Bon,” said the fellow again; “and now, for the first fire; has any 
body a piece of money about them? Qh, here, I have one;” and he 
handed it to his second, who flung it up, and the result was in his 
favour. 

Frank then came up to me, and, seizing my hand with passionate 
interest, said to me, in a tone of agitation, “ Ephraim, my dear 
boy, be of good cheer; that hulking blackguard is evidently trying to 
bully you, but be of good cheer; let me place you; you are but a lath, 
give him your side ; you know it is disputed whether on these occasions 
it is most prudent to give the front or the side, but let me gevern you 
here; you are but a lath, give him your side, and the devil himself 
can't hit you. God bless you, and keep you!” And so saying, and again 
pressing my hand, he withdrew. Immediately after which we placed 
ourselves, and the next instant the signal was given. As soon as I 
heard it, I looked straight at my adversary, and saw him raise his pistol 
and steady it; I saw him eye me with the keenness of a hawk and the 
precision of a master; it was but the fair half-second, but I knew and 
was certain he had covered me. The next instant I felt a blow, as it 
were, on the outside of my right elbow, and a something like ice stealing 
along the arm as it dropped nerveless and with the weight of lead by 
my side, and I heard the report of his weapon. I was winged clean as 
a whistle. COT it 

Frank perceived how it was with me, and was by my side in & 
twinkling, bandaging my arm with the handkerchief he tore from his 
neck. “ Are you faint, Ephraim?” 

“ Not at all,” I said; ‘* but make haste, I long for my revenge.” 

“ Is the gentleman hurt?” inquired my adversary, with a half-stifled 
sardonic grin. J 

* Not a whit,” said I; and he bowed. 

** Can you give him his charge?’ inquired Frank. 

“ O never fear,” I answered; “let me have the pistol.”” He handed 
it to me; I grasped it, but I essayed im vain to raise it; my right arm 
was more disabled than T had thought. 

** Try him with the left,” said Frank. 

I did so, but found the pistol far heavier than I had conceived, and 
much heavier than I knew my own to be; it was impossible to level it 
with my left. I looked at my adversary and saw his features relax into 
a damnable Mephistopholic grin. I maddened with unspeakable rage. 
“* Hell and the devil!” I exclaimed, “is there no having a slap at the 
long-legged rascal ?” 

‘“*] fear not,’’ said Frank ; “ but,” he added, with affectionate warmth, 
“stand back, and I'll fight his second for you.” 

“ That’s out of the question,” I replied; ‘let me try my left again.” 
I did so, and felt convinced the pistol was more than usually heavy. I 
held it by the barrel, and then I felt assured the butt was plugged heavily 
with lead. The thought of treachery immediately came across me. 
The first fire won at his own call on the toss of a florin from his own 
purse probably, and a piece contrived for these occasions, with the same 
impression on both sides, My right arm shattered certainly by aim, 
2u 2 ' 
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and his pistol of a weight that prevented all possibility of its being 
levelled with the left hand; all concurred to assure me I was the victim 
of a scoundrel. 

“ But it shall not go thus,” I said, as I thrust Frank on one side, and 
advanced towards the villain with the cool purpose of blowing his brains 
out; “ it shall not go thus!” And as I neared him, I poised the butt of 
the pistol with my left hand against my chest, and put my finger on the 
trigger to draw in his face. Fortunately, Frank, who was ignorant of 
my suspicions, closed on me at the very critical instant, and wrenched 
the weapon from my grasp, exclaiming, at the same time, “ Would 
you commit murder?” 

“With pleasure,” I answered, “upon such a murderous villain as 
this!’? But he was now secure from my fire, and seeing himself so, 
and safe in his superior physical strength, he sneered at me with such 
mean demoniacal insult, that unable to withhold myself any longer, I 
rushed on him and grappled with him; but I was weak from pain and 
loss of blood, and I fainted. 

Suddenly | was aroused by some one shaking me violently. I looked 
up; it was Frank. “ Up, up, man,” he cried. 

* Up,”’ I said, “ for what?” 

* For what,” he replied, “ to save my character and your own, if you 
have any care about either. Why, it wants but a quarter to six, and at 
six we must be on the ground.” 

“ What, have not I been shot then?” I said. 

** Shot!” he exclaimed, “ who the devil has been here to shoot you ? 
Why you have been dreaming.” 

It was true; I had drawn my table to my bed-side to make my will, 
and had fallen back asleep, and dreamed what I have related. 

“Then I suppose I must be shot again ?” 

* There’s little fear of that, thank Heaven,” said Frank, “‘ for I have 
just learnt that your adversary, in alarm at your prowess, has bolted.” 

“* Indeed,” said I, as coolly as I could; but inwardly thanking God 
heartily for my deliverance from jeopardy. 

** Yes,’ continued Frank, “so it is; but come, we must take our 
ground, and give the vagabond an hour’s law.” 

** With all my heart,” said I; and in five minutes I was dressed and 
on my way to the spot, with a lighted cheroot in my mouth, and truth 
to say, entre nous, a lighter heart under my waistcoat than I think I 
should else have carried to the field. 

On the ground we found Captain M., the fellow’s second, who 
informed us he understood his principal had taken flight, and vowed 
summary vengeance on him when and wherever he should meet him, 
for the insult he had offered him by his pusillanimous conduct. To be 
brief, we waited one hour, and my antagonist did not appear. Frank 
thus addressed himself to his second :— 

“* Captain M.,” he said, “ you will do my friend the justice to say he 
has behaved as becomes a brave and an honourable man ?”’ 

“ Most certainly,’’ said the Captain; and we quitted the ground, and 
I proceeded to post the recreant; after which the Captain, Frank, and I 
together took steaks and claret for breakfast. And thus ended “the 
first duel” of a half-bearded boy. 


Eruraim Twice, 
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THE VAGARIES OF WINE. 





Quo me capio Bacchi tui 
Plenum. 
‘« Whilst drinking wine I never see 
** The frowning face of my enemy ; 
“ Drink freely of the grape, and nought 
“ Can give the soul one mournful thought; 
“* Wine is a bride of witching power, 
“ And wisdom is her marriage dower.* 
“ Wine can the purest joy impart, 
“Wine inspires the saddest heart ; 
“Wine gives cowards valour’s rage, 
“Wine gives youth to tottering age ; 
“ Wine gives vigor to the weak, 
“ And crimson to the pallid cheek ; 
“ And dries up sorrow as the sun 
“ Absorbs the dew it shines upon,.””"—Firpovusi. 


I nore no one doubts that Iam a most particularly sober man; if 
any one does, let me assure him, that sobriety and Solomon Twist are 
synonymes ; not that I am altogether a milk-sop ; days have been, and 
maybe again, when [ could attack the Tun of Heidelberg, in joyful 
partnership ; but in general I am fond of water, with a little brandy in 
it. Seltzer water, with a sprinkling of hock, is my delight in the 
dog-days; and spring water, boiled, and just claret-coloured with a 
little old rum to make it ‘* look well on the table,” is my nightly sympo- 
sium in the winter solstice, and only in a modicum; I am ready to be 
sworn on book or horns that I never go the length of a thirteenth tum- 
bler, unless friends are very persuasive, or the glasses are very small and 
only hold half-a-pint. I am such a particularly sober man, so much so, 
that after having long given over all my youthful hopes of eminence, 
they again dawn on me as I behold through the vista of my aspirings 
the perpetual Presidentship of the Temperance Societies. Even now, I 
am qualifying myself for the office—no more do I take spirits—if I con- 
sume them, they take me—altogether another affair; and as to using 
them, I never do that; on the contrary, I am continually abusing them. 
Then as to wine—barring a bottle of Sherry at dinner, and a little Ma- 
deira after, to wash my mouth, and a little mulled Port to sleep on, I 
scarcely taste it; warm water, seasoned with a spice or two, just to 
teach one ideas of commerce; a little lemon, to remind us if a little acid 
in life now and then makes the palate wince, that the grand bowl of ex- 
istence will be the better for it; and a little outpouring of the spirit 
forms my choicest beverage. 

It will readily be believed that a man of such marked sobriety must 
infallibly be deeply struck at every display of that intoxicating sin In- 
toxication. I have accordingly noted some of those instances of the 
freaks of the jolly god that have most surprised me. 

It was a dull, foggy, drizzling, muddy, murky, slippery, November 
night, when, as I was returning home after dining out, I stumbled over 
something on my path, which, on inspection, turned out to be a man, 
and a gentleman.—* The divil speed you for that same,” hiccupped the 
prostrate one to me, as I stood rubbing my shins after the contact with 





* If it be so, like most other dowers, it is very soon spent.—S, T. 
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his adamantine pericranium, “ don’t you know a gintleman’s hid from a . 
door-scraper, you dthrunken baste ?”” 

ot And | is that you? O'Donnell,” said I, “ What on carth are you doing 
there ?” 

“ Doing is it, misther ?—will now, what’s your name ?—what would I 
be doing but aising my mind, seeing my body’s no way at aise.’ 

“Oh! Donnell, you're at your old pranks !” 

“ Divil abit now if this isn’t a new one; it’s the first time I ivir slipt 
wid the moon in your bastly country ; and the divil a soul I'd git to give 
me a door-stip to lay my head on.—Oh! why did I lave Dublin where a 
gintilman’s always sure to git his hid propped wid a stick or a stone ?” 

When did cold water ever beget Philosophy like this ?—The Scots were 
wont, when rolling them in their plaids for the night's bivouac, to make 
them pillows of snow; but here’s a gentleman in the midst of civilized 
and peaceful life,—inspired by wine, asks only for a door-step whereon 
to lay the laurelled head of a senior optime! When wine and drunken- 
ness can father such modesty and such contentment, is it not criminal 
to take thin potations ? - ° ° * 

“Solomon, my dear fellow,” cried my lovesick and hypochondriac 
friend Maywell to me one night, as I was pacing my way discreetly down 
Oxford-street, and he slapped my shoulder till it quivered like the deck 
of a steamer to the first stroke of the engine, “ Where are you off to ?— 
where do you hang out to-night ?” 

“Off to >—hang out ?—Why, Maywell, can this be you ?” 

“* Myself, old boy, 

‘Else has some damned apparition 
Begot a second self unto me, 
and all that sort of thing you know, Solomon, my boy !” 

“You drank, Maywell ?” 

“Drunk! come, that’s a lie!—I’m happy, Solomon ; just serenely 
happy—calmly blest—that's all.” 

* And are all your sorrows, all your ailments, so soon and easily for- 
gotten ?”” 

“They be damned !”’ 

“ And Miss - 

* She’s here, my boy !”’ 

“* Where? T hope not!” 

“ Here, Solomon, here, I’ve got her, she’s mine; now, and for ever 
and ever, through time, and— 

‘For woman and wine—woman and wine, 
Together, together, 
In bumpers and bright eyes should ever shine, — 
I have her,—on my bosom, all and for ever—mine, and mine only—good 
by. Solomon, she is mine—she is mine.” 

There was a poor water-drinking devil, dying in the despair of un- 
requited and hopeless love ; snatching from his fate the happiness with 
which, like an ignis fatuus, it had deluded him into the slough of despond ; 
and this, by thy assistance, mighty wine—it was but for a short time— 
but in that brief space he possessed in a perfection, perhaps exceeding 
what physical possession could have given to his sanguine spirit, her for 
whom he sighed away his soul, and whom he never lived to own. we ine, 
and wine’s madness, let me worship you ! ° . 

** Solomon,” said | some one, in a solemn tone to me one night, or ra- 
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ther morning, as I was about entering a own door, “ Solomon,”—and I 
recognized the voice, though it was altered from its usual. gay and 
jocund, to a most sepulchral sound,—“ Solomon, I am come to warn you 
ere it be too late !”” 

“Why! good God! what’s the matter, Montague ?” 

“Oh! you most reprobate sinner, and ungodly heathen, is it thus 
you profane, on all occasions, the name of the Divinity ? But I am come 
to warn you—to warn you, Solomon Twist—to save your poll—(hiccup) 

—polluted soul,—take heed of your ways, abandon your drunkenness and 
women, and think of your sal—(hiccup)—salvation.” 

- Why how now, Harry, what miracle has converted you thus sud- 
denly ?” 

*“A miracle! right, my lad—Solomon—Mr. Twist, I have but just 
saved my bet—(hiccup)—better part—oh! Solomon, turn aside from the 
vain glories—you know, Solomon—old fellow—and above all things get 
drunk—(hiccup)—drunkenness out of your way—it’s a stumbling-block 
to the righteous. Look at me—and learn what the spirit can do; and if 
you’ve any brandy in the house,—that’s the root of all evil,—I’ Il take @ 
thimbleful for fear of cholera this damp night, for I mean to marry, and 
family-men should take care of themselves. Just a thimbleful, and I'll 
tell you how it happened ; and above all things,—avoid—do you hear— 
I think you’re drunk now—I’m sorry to see it—avoid drink and think 
of your cellar,—that is, 1 mean—do you see—your salvation.” 

Well, after this, thought I, Irving must sing from the ro 

“Viva el vino,” &c. . y ‘ 

** Who the devil’s there ?”? I bellowed from my bed-room window, at 
an hour when all Christians should be in bed?” in answer to a series of 
roll-calls performed on my street-door. 

‘Me, my buck,” half groaned, half squeaked a broken voice, some- 
thing between a trumpet and a hurdy-gurdy, which I scarcely recog- 
nized as the emanation of my quiet, nervous friend, Jeremiah Jessop, of 
the Stock Exchange, Esquire. 

** You, Jerry? Why, what ails you man?” 

* Ails me! why the ailment of David’s sow—I’m drunk and glorious. 
Our mess has had a night of it, and we are off to Spain to-morrow 
morning. Liberty and independence! Death or victory! Why, I’m 
a—’’ and he raised his voice to its summit—* I’m a hensign !”” 

“ A what?” 

“A hensign,”’ repeated Jerry, still louder. 

** What's that ?” said I. 

‘“‘ What's that !”” said Jerry, contemptuously. “ Why achap as carries 
colours, damme ; not know what a hensign is! Come, let usin; I’ve 
got my uniform on, and I’m jiggered Damme, if this dew won’t spoil 
the silver-lace. I'm going to Spain to fight——” 

“To do what ? ” 

“To fight for the Constitution.” 

“You fight?” 

“Yes; going to gather laurels, as our colonel says.” 
“ Better stay at home and eat your olives.” 

**T tell you I'm going——” 

“Go to the devil,” responded I ; and slammed my window down. 

“ Wine, wine,” said I, “all valour and worth is in thee! All the seven 
cardinal virtues must inhabit the London Docks,” 
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‘Six weeks. afterwards I learnt the poor thing had been shot :for 
cowartlice. | 
ET * * * * * 

One December evening, shortly before Christmas, I was sitting quietly 
by my fire-side, imbibing a diluted portion of Hodges’ Falernian, and 
inhaling. my schaum, when a smart knock came at the door, and the 
next minute Mr. Zachariah Snookes was announced: he was an old and 
esteemed school-fellow, whose quiet and placid ways had begot a kind 
of compassionate respect for him in all his companions, and whose steady 
and even demeanour in after-life had kept alive the feeling in all who 
still knew him. 

‘So, Zac,” said I, somewhat astonished at the visit, “who'd have 
thought of seeing you at this time? I thought you never trusted your- 
self or the counting-house alone after dark. Why you look red—your 
eyes are queerish! I hope there’s been no accident?” 

** No,” said Zac, in his quiet way, and sat down. 

“ Egad,” thought I; “ but something ts wrong. I must proceed 
delicately. Come take off your hat then.” 

“© Yes,’’ said Zac; and he did. 

** And what will you take? [I'll have none of your old shirking; one 
does not have this pleasure every day—what wi// you take ?” 

“ Well then,” said he, “ I’ll take a little grog.” 

“Then fire away—brew for yourself. I’m glad to see you go alone 
at last.” 

Accordingly Zac did brew, and stiffish too; and to my amazement 
toped off more than half his glass at starting. 

“ And now what is it ails you?” said I ; “* for I see you are not quite 
right.” 

** l’ve dined out,” said Zac. 

“Indeed,” said I; “ why you are commencing like an epic, 7m medias 
res. And what then?” 

** Why, Solomon, I want your advice.” 

“Oh, come, Zac, you’re turning wag; you have surely never come 
to me for advice ?”’ 

“Upon my soul I am,” said Zac, most solemnly. 

** Amazement upon wonder; and what’s the matter? ”? 

**T'm in love.” 

“In what ?—you, Zac—in—did you say in love? It’s true then 
miracles have not ceased, and there’s yet hope that I may pay my debts 
some day. Did you meet your charmer at the dinner to-day ? ”’ 

* Q, no,” 

‘Have you known her long ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“When did you first see her?” 

** A twelvemonth ago.” 

“ And when last ?”’ 

“ A twelvemonth ago,” 

** And is it known?” 

“No.” 

“Then you've been a year in the pangs of parturition ?” 

“QO, no,” said Zac. 

*T don’t understand you,” saidI, ‘ Let me hear the tale,” 

“Why,” said Zac, “her health was drunk to-day about two houts 


’ 
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after the cloth was removed; and somebody said she was ‘a fine girl, 
and another, and a third, and others said the same and more ; and t 

I recollected her—and I felt a sort of-—you know, Solomon—a kind 
feeling ——” 

** Yes, yes ; I comprehend—go on.” 

** And presently I was called on fora toast, so I gave her again, and 
then they cheered me, and that confused me, and I drank five or six 
glasses to the health before I sat down ; and then I recollected that I had 
drank more than one, and since then I’ve felt quite queer, and bewil- 
dered, and all of a swim, and I can think of nothing but her ever since.” 

“ Well, drink up your grog; it’s cooling ;” he did so, and continued— 

“Do you know, Solomon, I can see her now just as I saw her this 
time twelvemonth—I know the time, because we were taking stock 
then—I’ll just take a little more grog, I’m so dry—” (here Zac took 
off another tumbler )—“ and I think I can hear her speaking,—and she 
sang so beautifully——” 

“ [ thought you did not like music ?” 

“Yes, but I do now; and she danced like an angel,” exclaimed 
Zac, arrived at his climax. 

** And did you speak, sing, or dance with her?” 

“No,” said Zac. 

“Then how were you betrayed ? ” 

““That’s what I don’t know,” said he. 

** But-at any rate, Zac, you are in love? ” 

“I’m in love over head and ears.” cried poor Zac, gulping down a 
sob, a sigh, and the last of his second glass. 

“Well, come, fill again; sorrow’s dry and love can’t swim in water. 
Drink that, and then tell me what I can do for you.” And so Zac 
drank it, but never told me more; for suddenly he merged from 
maudling to Morpheus; and I laid him on the sofa; and when I de- 
scended in the morning Zac had flown. 
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Incidents in General—Matrimonial News—Western Rail-road—Cabinet Commo- 
tion—Paganini Amoroso—Don Carlos “at Home ”—Return of Cholera—Michael 
Angelo Taylor—Accident at Knockton Hall—Libel Extraordinary—Theatrical 
Movements—The London Season. 








Inc1pDENTS In GENERAL.—Ovrt of the political world—and we are not 
political—very little has occurred during the month. This is generally 
the case ; for when the public mind and public interest are engrossed by 
what the cobblers and tinkers call the “affairs of the nation,”’ all other 
affairs are proportionably flat, dull, and insipid. The English Opera 
House has sprung up, under the hands of Mr. Beazley, in a most 
marvellously rapid manner. In agriculture or horticulture, people pre- 
pare the ground before they sow the seed ; but, in this case, the theatre 
had not only been sown but grown to its full height before the earth 
had been levelled of the street in which it will stand when the street 
is made. This is one of the principal incidents of ordinary life. 

The house is really beautiful, the arrangements are novel and elegant, 
and we hope the results will be profit and prosperity. Why did not 
Mr. Arnold call it the Phoenix ? 
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Matrimontat News.—Lord Mahon is married to the accomplished 
daughter of Sir Edward Kerrison; and Mr. Ellice, son of the Right 
Honourable Edward Ellice, to the daughter of General Balfour. A 
daughter of the Earl Shrewsbury has been affianced as the wife of a 
foreign prince, and has, previous to her ee with him, been 
created Princess ‘Talbot. Lord Holmesdale, too, is married to Miss 
Percy, the Bishop of Carlisle’s daughter. Indeed, there have recently 
been several very agreeable commissions of matrimony ; but no one in 
particular so strikingly interesting as that of Captain Charles Spooner 
—quere Spooney?—of the ship Erie, to Miss Kingatara Orabath of 
Poolemydoodley Villa, Slops, Otaheite. Miss K. is the daughter of Ge- 
neral Bmglpdiswhtmtmpg Dempslrfgwomladmmer, a chief of the island, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Pig and Olive Branch, and connected with 
the most noble families of that country, and distantly related to the Queen 
of virtuous, pious, and Joseph Banks memory, Oberea. The young 
lady is but sixteen, and has not yet done growing; she stands six feet 
seven; her countenance, which is a bright mahogany colour, full of 
intelligence and expression, has, to the unaccustomed stranger, a pecu- 
liar appearance, owing to the elaborate nature of the tattooing by which 
her graceful round brown cheeks are adorned. Her eyes, “which are 
large and int telligent, are, of what is called by Maradan Carsan, a Pomona 
green colour; her ears are large, and slit after the newest fashion. 

Immediately after the nuptial ceremony, the bashful bride delighted 
the assembled party by displaying her skill and gracefulness in swim- 
ming, which she did with an ease and dexterity quite wonderful. Cap- 
tain Spooner, who has united himself to this lovely creature, com- 
mands a whaler, which, it appears, had been unsuccessful in its fishing 
during the last season; he has, however, amply consoled himself by 
harpooning this high-born lady, whom he designates the Princess of 
Whales—a fit match, in our opinion, for the Dolphin of France. 





Western Rait-roapv.—The bill for the transportation of pigs from 
Bristol to Brompton upon a rail-road seems as if it were to be settled 
to the final and utter destruction of the comfort of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis and the tranquillity of the people of the suburbs. We do 
trust that people who have not seen the perilous experiment at Liver- 
pool and Manchester will take the trouble to go and look at the over- 
weening nuisance which begins to show itself between the Kent-road 
and Greenwich; for, as to that being a rail-road from London to 
Greenwich, the profession is a false one; it is a rail-road from South- 
wark ; and the fortunate London public who use it will have very 
nearly as far to travel fo it, as they afterwards will upon it. Great cau- 
tion should be used by the legislature in countenancing and authorising 
these undertakings, not only as regards the inconsiderate destruction of 
private property which they cause, but for the sake of the country itself, 
which is destined to be disfigured in every direction for no one useful 
purpose ; which disfigurements must remain even after the final failure of 
the objects for which they had been perpetrated. We regret to see bills 
involving so many interests, and affecting so many persons, pass through 
the House of Commons when the attendance is so extremely thin. 

Since this was written we are glad to perceive that the House of 
Lords have thrown out the mischievous Bill, and, by so doing, have, at 
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least forme year, rescued the inhabitants of London and its western 
suburbs frome gigantic nuisance. 





Casinet Commotion.—Sinece our last, in which we noticed the resig- 
nation of certain members of the‘Government, there has been a much 
more serious explosion. As we profess to have vo political feelings, we 
shall merely relate the facts which led to this “ flare up,” 
and as impartially, we trust, as if they had occurred in the time of Wat 
Tyler or Oliver Cromwell. 

The first beginning of the affair was this. It seems that somebody 
connected with the Government had a great desire to conciliate Mr. 
O’Connell, the gentleman whom of all others in the empire His 

Majesty's Ministers had thought it necessary to denounce in that Ses- 
sional Manifesto which is by courtesy called the King’s Speech. In 
order to secure, as it seems, his neutrality upon one or two Parliamentary 
questions and a pending election for Wexford, Mr. Littleton, the Secre- 
tary for Ireiand, sent to him, and told him that he was wrong in agitat- 
ing Ireland by letters and addresses, for that it was quite uncertain 
whether the Coercion Bill, to which he was so violently opposed, would 
be renewed or not; that the point had not been decided in Cabinet; and 
that neither he nor Lord Wellesley wished for the renewal. 

Thus soothed, Mr. O’Connell calmed his agitation as to Ireland gene- 
rally, and abstained from opposition as to Wexford particularly—until 
finding, in a few days, to his utter surprise, that the Coercion Bill was 
to be renewed, he taxed Mr. Littleton with something like disin- 
genuousness. 

How far this charge was substantiated the reader will himself judge, 
when he knows that, on the 18th of April,—Mr. Littleton having sent 
to Mr. O’Connell in the middle of June,—Lord Wellesley wrote to 
Lord Melbourne a letter, in which he expressed his most anxious desire 
for the renewal of the Bill, On the 4th of July, Lord Grey stated in 
the House of Lords that he knew nothing of the communication said to 
have been entered into between the Irish Secretary and the Irish Agitator, 
and that no change had taken place in his opinions or those of Lord 
Wellesley on the Coercion Bill. 

Lord Grey having thus thrown Mr. Littleton overboard, Mr. Littleton 
resolved to lug somebody over with him; and it became known that 
Mr. Littleton did not of himself send for the Agitator, but at the advice 
of Lord Althorp, who moreover told him to be careful not to commit 
himself. 

These discoveries led to an open rupture in the Cabinet, and Lord 
Grey, with the high and honourable feelings which his bitterest political 
enemy must admit him to possess, resigned his office. Lord Althorp 
followed the example, and the King was graciously pleased, according 
to Lord Althorp’s own words, to accept their resignations. 

Subsequently an offer was made to the heads of the Conservative party 
to coalesce,—an offer which was rejected. The result has been an ac- 
commodation of differences, and the Ministry, deprived of its head, has 
recovered itself, with this most extraordinary peculiarity, that Lord 

Althorp, whose high mind and lofty spirit prompted him to resign 

because his noble friend and leader, Lord Grey, did so, has resumed his 

Chancellorship of the Exchequer, Lord Melbourne being called Pre- 

mier, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse being appointed First Commis- 
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sioner of Woods. and Forests, vacant by the elevation of Lord Dun- 
cannon to the Secretaryship for the Home Department with the peerage. 

Thus, Lord Grey, having pathetically quitted public affairs for ever, 
finds the scattered remnants of his Cabinet unite again in the most har- 
monious manner, with only one single change, eaused by his own ho- 
nourable secession. This, which to us and others who know scarcely 
anything of politics or the political world, seems very strange, has been 
rendered still more curious by the fact that Lord Grey has been offered 
a chance of returning to the Government as Lord Privy Seal! This 
offer, it is said, was made to Lord Grey without the knowledge of the 
nominal Premier, Lord Melbourne, and without any communication 
with Lord Carlisle, who actually held the Privy Seal at the time, but 
who has since resigned it. 

There have been so many manceuvres performed during the course 
of the Coercion Bill and all other measures in progress, that we have 
not space to trace them through all their intricacies. 

It is necessary to notice these affairs, which have created a great 
sensation, but we offer no opinion, and, as we have already said, leave 
our readers to form their own. 





PaGcanint Amoroso.—Paganini, the bow ideal of fiddlers, has been 
entangled in a somewhat romantic affair. A Miss Watson, a singer 
who was engaged with her father by Paganini to play and sing while-he 
was resting himself during the perambulatory concerts which he has 
been giving, fell in love, it appears, either with the Signor or his science, 
or out of love with her father and her family; and when the curly- 
headed Pag. performed a running passage in Sea to Calais, Miss Watson, 
who could not accompany him, followed him to Boul 

Mr. Watson, justly indignant that so illustrious a performer as Pag. 
should do what it has been generally said he did—propose to marry Miss 
W.,—started for Boulogne, too; and somehow,—how we forget, for the 
subject is altogether very absurd, and not very interesting,—prevented 
the meeting of Orpheus and his Eurydice, who, in all probability, would 
have jumped over the Styx (quere sticks) in a few hours, if this most 
fortunate interposition had not taken place. 

The result has been that Miss Watson is restored to her family as 
good as new; to get from which family she performed a voluntary 
movement, the result of Pag.’s overtures. And Mr. Watson proclaims 
his intention to sue the Signor for damages. Damages for what? For 
Miss Watson’s running after him? Had he committed any base viol-ence, 
he might be amenable to some law, but he has done no such thing. Nay, 
he has written a long letter to say his affection for the young lady was 
quite Platonic,—one of the papers printed it Plutonic,—that on no ac- 
count would he be instrumental to her disadvantage ; that he never had 
any thought of marrying her ; and that it was entirely without his desire, 
privity, or knowledge that she came after him. 

Why Mr. Watson prevented Miss Watson’s becoming Signora Paga- 
nini we can only guess because there are already a pack o’ ninnies in 
the world. Watson is rampantly irate about something, and no doubt 
considers Pag. deserving a “‘ common chord.’’ For our parts we sin- 
cerely pity Miss Watson, who must be rendered very uncomfortable by 
the notoriety of her performance, and whose passage ritornando with 
papa in the Dover van must have been highly discordant. lf Mr. 
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Watson troubles Pag. about actions; we should advise the Signor to 
“ shake his locks »—flourish his bow, and say fiddle-de-dee: | | 

Don Carros “ at Home:’’—In a farce, we believe’ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,”’ there is a song which begins thus— 

* Don Antonio's come from Spain, 
And in a devil of a hurry is going back again.” 
If we read Don Carlos for Don Antonio the words are extremely appli- 
cable to an event which has recently occurred. Don Carlos, the King 
of Spain, (according to the ancient laws of that country,) arrived, as we 
last month mentioned, at Portsmouth, with his consort, family, and a 
numerous suite. 

Quietly established at Gloucester Lodge, the royal family unostenta- 

tiously moved about, and Don Carlos went to the Opera, and the Tower, 
and the Tunnel, and all the rest of the sights of our London, till one fine 
day it suddenly burst upon Cupid and Co. that Don Carlos was at the 
head of his army in Spain issuing proclamations, announcing amnestics, 
and offering promotions. This turned out to be fact, to the utter astonish- 
ment of our Cabinet, and of all those who believed that the courage and 
resolution of Don Carlos were but negative virtues, and that the indolence 
characteristic of the noble nation to which he belongs would heave pre- 
vented any active measure for the recovery of his rights; but most sur- 
prising of all is it, that no less than thirty-five persons were necessarily 
entrusted with the secret of his intended movements, and yet not one 
syllable of the scheme transpired. 

On the ‘first of July his Majesty left Brompton at twelve o’clock at 
night in a hack chaise and pair—a yellow and two, the very counterpart 
of that in which Lord Brougham went hunting Lord Denman one Sun- 
day morning. He proceeded to Brighton, and there embarked for Dieppe. 
The history of his having gone down Channel in Mr. Weld’s yacht is 
false. From Dieppe his Majesty travelled to Paris, where he dined, 
walked about the streets, and slept; thence he went to Bourdeaux, 
where he remained twenty hours, and thence to Spain. On the 12th 
he issued his proclamation to the army. 

But there is a story which must be told. It happened that an officer 
of our Artillery was charged with a message to Don Carlos (he having 
arrived from Spain); this message having been entrusted to him, be- 
cause he was personally known tothe King. This officer went to Glou- 
cester Lodge, somewhere about the 10th of July, and was received by 
some of the members of the household. Upon explaining his object he 
was told that Don Carlos was ill in bed, and suffering from rheumatism, 
contracted in consequence of change of climate, but that there could be 
no doubt that his Majesty would grant him an audience. 

In a short time the officer was ushered into the royal apartment, dark- 
ened as invalid rooms are, and was received by the King, who graciously 
extended his hand for the bombardier to kiss. The bombardier then had 
the honour of making his communication, kissed hands again, knelt upon 
his right knee,—according to Sir Herbert Taylor’s orders,—bowed, and 
retired. He went to his club, delighted with the reception he had met 
with, expecting the order of Charles the Third, or some such dingle- 
dangle, as a mark of the royal favour, and was in fact entété with the 

events of the day, | 
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At that moment Don Carlos was at Elisendo with his troops. It 
having been quite necessary to hoax the bombardier, by slipping one of 
the staff into the King’s bed, so as to impress upon his mind as a stranger 
thet his Majesty was still snug at y sare na Lodge. The juvenile 
Whig, Lord Palmerston, heard of this, and hugged himself : even 
Talleyrand was beaten ; and nobody made anything by the fact, although 
Rothschild and Edward Ellice were on the qui vive. 

It is stated that the three great northern powers intend to recognize 
Don Carlos the moment he is in a position to claim their support. If so 
—as we conclude France will not, and England is bound to France by 


the glorious quadrupartite treaty—there will consequently be a war— 
nous verrons. 





Return or Cuorera.—We regret to know that the cholera has 
again made its appearance in the metropolis. Several cases have oc- 
curred in Westminster, and more in the suburbs. The only fatal case 
in the higher ranks is that of the Marchioness of Headfort, a lady of the 
highest mental attainments, and of the most amiable disposition. For 
some hours her Ladyship’s constitution baffled the horrid disease, but 
she at last sank under it, leaving her lord and six children to lament 
her loss. 

The noble marchioness was the only daughter of Sir John Stevenson, 
the musical composer, and when married to the noble Marquess was the 
widow of Edward Tuite Dalton, Esq. 





Micnarent Anceto Taytor.—Amongst the deaths of the month we 
have to notice that of Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, a consistent Whig, 
and late member for Sudbury. Mr. Taylor was the son of Sir Robert 
Taylor, the architect, and intended originally for his father’s profession. 
Amongst his fellow pupils in Sir Robert’s office were Mr. Nash, the 
public benefactor of London; Sir John Leach, the present Master of 
the Rolls; and the late Mr. Cockerell. Like SirJohn, Mr. Taylor did 
not choose to be a professional architect, but the architect of his own 
fame ; and those who have read the “ Rolliad,’’—and who has not ?— 
will there see what his objects, legal and political, were in early life. 

Mr. Taylor, as we have just said, had the merit of being a moderate 
and consistent Whig; he was one of the earliest advocates of Chancery 
reforms ; and while he constantly supported his principles in Parlia- 
ment, became celebrated for keeping his political companions together 
by good cheer. He was the Amphytrion of the party, as, indeed, the 
well-known song of ** Michael’s Dinner”’ humourous!y records His last 
political words, at least those which he was last heard to utter in society, 
were words of disgust at the course which political events were taking ; 
and we rather believe that he expressed a strong opinion, within a very 
few days of his death, as to the necessity of Lord Grey’s quitting his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, or dissolving Parliament. He was in his 78th 
year, which nobody, to look at him, could have believed. He married 
a sister of Sir Harry Vane Tempest, who survives him, but whose health, 
we regret to say, is considered extremely precarious. 

Lord James Fitzroy, the youngest son of the Duke of Grafton, and 
Member for Thetford, is dead, after a few days’ illness; and Sir Wil- 
liam Guise, one of the Members for Gloucestershire, is also dead. 
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Tue Queen’s Forrign Excurston.—The Queen, who took her de- 
parture from Woolwich for the Continent on the 5th of July, arrived - 
safely at Helvoet on the next afternoon, whence her Majesty proceeded 
to Rotterdam. We are glad to hear that the Queen is in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, and still more glad to know that her Majesty’s return 
to this country is not far distant. We believe a more amiable, chari- 
table, and affable Queen never sat upon the throne of England ; and we 
are quite sure that the English people fully appreciate her Majesty’s 
merits and virtues. 





oo 


Acciwent at Knocxton Hati.—The Earl of Ripon’s fine seat Knock- 
ton Hall has been burned to the ground. All the furniture, and, we are 
afraid, the books have been destroyed. The regret which one naturally 
feels at such a demolition has been, however, somewhat moderated by 
knowing that the noble Earl had intended to pull down and rebuild the 
house. A trait of kindness, and feeling, and affection on the part of 
Lord Ripon and his Countess has been accidentally exhibited to the public 
by this conflagration :—A chest marked “ To be saved first in case of 
fire’? was rescued from the flames: and what did it contain? Property 
of intrinsic value? No. Deeds, muniments? No; it contained the 
favourite playthings of their daughter, who died a few years since, and 
who tlien was their only child. . 

We believe that upon the face of the earth there does not exist a 
kinder-hearted or more amiable man than Lord Ripon, and it gives one 
pleasure to find, in the midst of all the turmoils of public life, circum- 
stances occurring so indicative of the best feelings of our nature. 








Liset Extraorptnary.—The editor of the “ Morning Post” has 
been “ had up” to the bar of the House of Lords, and sent to quod by 
Lord Brougham for having libelled his Lordship in what may really be 
called a yery slashing style, accusing his Lordship of altering and inter- 
polating the decisions of the House and their decrees upon appeals. 

It must be admitted that a very extraordinary custom prevails, and 
which, unless the circumstance to which we allude had happened, per- 
haps never would have been at all understood by the public. Indeed, 
the public are not alone in this difficulty ; for, upon the showing of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Mansfield and other Noble Lords, the 
members of the House of Peers themselves were not aware of the prac- 
tice, which turns out to be neither more nor less than that in appeal 
cases, the Lord Chancellor, or other presiding Lord, gives a judgment 
verbally, which, when it is recorded in the votes, is entirely changed. 

This, however, was proved to be the case ; and, under the impression of 
having heard one judgment actually delivered, and having seen another 
written in the votes, the “ Morning Post’ ventured to insinuate that the 
Lord Chancellor had altered the decision he had given. All the minor 
and accessorial parts of the affair certainly gave an idea that his Lord- 
ship might have been induced to revoke what everybody felt to be a 
severe punishment to the appellants—for doing what Lord Brougham 
had himself acceded to, when he was counsel in the case in the Courts 
below. 

For this libel, Mr. Bittleston, the Editor apparent of the “ Post,” but 
who no more wrote the libel that he fathered than we did, was com- 
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mitted to the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and, we must say\\most 
properly. All that is comical in the matter happening to be, that Lord 
Brougham, when he attended the House of Commons Committee upon 
the law of libel, which he did, having his Lordship’s seals and mace 
with him, his Lordship was pleased to.say that nobedy oughtito-be 
molested for libelling another. proband 
; - , ar® laoekh qt 
TueatricaL Movements.—Charles Kemble is returned) 'to. 
from America, not pleased, it is said, with his daughter’s . 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood have also arrived, and the lady has,entered,into!an 
engagement with Mr. Bunn for the winter theatres. Abbott, now the 
sole manager of the Victoria, is doing better than he did when in part- 
nership; and the Surrey has been doing wonders with the attraction, of 
the Yateses, John Reeve, and the rest of the Adelphi corps. .At.the 
Haymarket, Mr. Vandenhoff attracts the lovers of grief,.and Farren 
delights the amateurs of fun. Mathews, accompanied by: his wife; pro- 
ceeds to America for a year and a half, where he purposes’tu éxhibit 
his various entertainments, which have never been seen in those parts. 
Sadler’s Wells has returned to its real water, and obtains an overflow 
every night. The Adelphi is to be nearly rebuilt, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Beazley ; and the,prices of admission to the winter houses 
are to be reduced next season to a standard likely to make them. able to 
compete with “ the minors.” 





Tue Lonpvon Srason.—The fashionable season is nearly “at an 
end. Lord Hertford gave what may be considered the concluding fete 
on the 24th, at his magnificent villa in the Regent’s Park. Everybody 
left in London ‘was there, and a more splendid galaxy of beauty never 
was seen. The myriads of lamps by which the extensive gardens were 
illuminated—the beauty of the decorations—the abundance of: the 
refreshments and supper—the princely style in which the whole. affair 
was conducted, claim for it in merit the title of first, aa it was, im fact, 
the last party of the year. 

When Parliament will be up depends considerably upon Messrs. 
O'Connell, Tail and Co. If the Agitator is bought by Lord Duncannon 
at his own price, matters may be much abbreviated; and he already 
goes about and says he can have a Privy Counsellor’s office any day he 
likes. ' > 

So much in the fashionable world depends upon politics—indeed, 
in what do not politics essentially mix themselves up ?—that we cannot 
venture, without knowing when the Session ends, to guess when' town 
will be a desert. All we know is, that its consumptive habit begins 
to be very conspicuous. Brummel used to say that he left town 4M 
the chairmen began to eat asparagus—which saying marks the change 
of seasons since the Beau’s time. When the cabmen eat grouse is, nota 
bad period at present; and we do think the limp-locked beautieseof 
Almacks returned “ unmarried” on the Ist of August, may as well give 
up all hopes for the current year. We wish them ‘all success ‘Text 
season, and so bid them adieu. , ) te ph 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 
“es at Night, with other Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart 


The Rival Sisters, with other Poems. 

Jephtha’s Daughter. By M. J. Chapman. 

England ; an Historical Poem. By John Walker Ord, 
Mischief, Second section. 


As we are greatly in arrear in noticing the Poems of several authors who 
have produced works of more or less merit during the past spring, we are 
obliged to include several of their volumes under one head, however worthy 
they might justly be considered of separate reviews. None of their pro- 
ductions are below respectability—several greatly above it, and such as, in 
times more favourable to this branch of polite literature than the present, 
would have secured their writers no inconsiderable place in the public esti- 
-matien. “ London at Night,” by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, is: a 
pleasing and elegant poem, which does credit to the taste ofits fair an- 
thoress.—* The Rival Sisters’ is a domestic tale in heroic verse, remark- 
able for a depth of pathos and delicacy of feeling, which augur well for the 
future reputation of the writer. Of the minor poems in the volume, how- 
ever, we are not inclined to speak so highly ; their author succeeds best in 
sustained efforts—Mr. J. Chapman, the author’ of ‘ Barbadoes,’” has 
already been favourably received by the public. We do not know whether 
“ Jephtha's daughter" will materially add to his reputation ; yet it contains 
many rich veins of poetical thought and expression. Our principal objec- 
tion to the drama is, that it is written too much after the style of the Greek 
tragedians, whose works we, after allowing the general expression in their 
favour to be just, must yet allow to be very exceptionable models for 
English composition. The choruses are greatly inferior to the blank verse. 
—Of “England,” an historial poem, by John Walker Ord, we have only to 
remark, that we lament its author should have thrown away so much uni- 
formly fair verse, upon so unpromising a subject as the metrical’ version of 
the early history of this country. The stanzas to Margaret W—— display 
considerable feeling. But what shall we say to the scurrilous and dis- 
graceful note at the end of the volume, in which Mr. Ord has thought pro- 
per to utter a most unqualified and unjustifiable libel upon the character 
of a whole nation ? é trust he will have for the future the good sense 
to suppress sentiments which reflect much more discredit on himself than 
on the objects of his invective.—The second section of “* Mischief’ abounds 
with a sparkling wit and vivid imagination, and is powerfully worked up 
in many of its graphic descriptions. All that prevents the author from 
rising to the highest rank among modern poets is a little more command 
over his own fervour, and a slightly increased attention to the finish of his 
versification. His preface is written in a silly spirit of retaliation which is 
unworthy of him. A war with anonymous criticism is like challenging 
shadows and tilting with the mists of morning; and the best answer to 
ill-natured or ill-judging objectors consists in a practical refutation of their 
cavils. 


Belgium and Western Germany in 1833. By Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. 


At all events this publication has one great recommendation—it is in 
two and not in three volumes ; and though we are by no means partial to 
the politics of this most political lady, yet. we must do her the justice to 
declare, that to us, who travel generally by our fire-sides, the perusal of 
her volumes has afforded much amusement, It is curious to observe how 
Aug.—VoL. X11. NO. CLXIV, 2M 
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differently people, and clever people too, see things in this world—things 
that straightforward persons like ourselves would imagine there was but 
one light in which they could be viewed. Set Mrs. Trollope and Miss 
Martineau off from a given point—let them traverse the same ground— 
and then both would produce “ rue” with a “ difference ;"* and both books 
would contain a great portion of what each called “ truth ;"* and moreover 
each production would be read, and lauded, and quoted, and abused! =—s * 
We would say in all friendliness to female adlan, “ Whatever you do, 
keep clear of politics ; the moment you trench upon Whig and Tory, you 
make, unavoidably, a certain number of enemies ; and that is what it is to be 
supposed every woman with common delicacy of feeling shrinks from.” 
Indeed, we believe that Mrs. Trollope has resolved to adopt more moderate 
measures, for she gives us more detail and fewer conclusions; and had 
her “ Belgium” appeared months ago, it would have been exceedingly 
ar with some, and have been read by everybody ; but we have blown 
*“ Bubbles at the Brunnens,” sketched with Mrs. Jameson, and been en- 
tened by Mrs. Austin upon all points connected with the admirabie system 
of Prussian education ; consequently, had we not been in a most courteous 
humour this morning, we should have pronounced Mrs. Trollope’s book 
de trop ; as it is, we repeat, it has afforded us amusement. 
Though containing nothing new in detail, or original in observation, still 
it is the production of a shrewd observer, who sees not only the picture on 
the wall, but the nail that hangs the picture. 


The Captives in India and the Widow. By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 


We do not take up these very interesting volumes with an intention of 
criticising them; not that there is any necessity for treating them with 
undue civility—they can stand by their own merits—they are health- 
ful and active, and, moreover, full of incident, and—what renders them 
more interesting—of true adventure. Mrs. Hofland has detailed the perils 
of a lady (Mrs. Fay) who made an overland journey to India some years 
ago, and who suffered a variety of privations, but overcame them in the 
end. She has woven the incidents with much skill, and though “ The 
Captives” did not appear till the fag end of the season, it will be read 

valued as all things emanating from Mrs. Hofland’s we deserve to be. 

The truth, however, is, that we could not sit down and coolly carve up 
any book written by this excellent lady, for we retain a grateful sense of 
the obligations we owe to her—obligations which will also be felt by those 
who come after us—and which have been (we had almost said, but for the 
ill-compliment to a lady) appreciated by those who have gone before 
us. Certain it is, that the happiest, and healthiest, and best impressions 
of our boyhood are associated with the name of Mrs. Hofland—for upwards 
of thirty years she has laboured for the moral improvement of her country, 
and has more than any other living writer contributed to form and culti- 
vate the ground which she has lived to see so largely and so richly occu- 

ied. If we have now many authors where there were but few when Mrs. 

ofiand first took pen in hand, there have been none to push her aside in 
the paths of true usefulness—she continues at the head of a large class of 
caterers for public amusement and information—her fine and well-stored 
mind continually producing works that are so many valuable lessons in all 
that makes the one sex enterprising and useful, and the other amiable and 
practically good. 

We venerate this estimable woman—in common with thousands and 
ten of thousands in England, in India, and in America; we trace much that 
may be excellent in us to an early acquaintance with her writings; an 
we earnestly hope, that as her pen is now as vigorous, as sound, and as 
well pointed as ever, we may be often called upon to recommend her pub- 
lications—as we do her “ Captives in India""—to all who desire that know- 
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ledge should be blended with enjoyment, and that, while amtiséd, they nay 
be 1so informed. yoym : , they may 


’ 
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Rookwood; a Romance. 3 vols, 


_ This is one of the most spirited and romantic of “ the season's" produc- 
tions. Full of life and fire, it excites the reader and carries him a a 
much as the true heroine of the tale, the Mare Black Bess, does the true 
Dap of it, the robber Turpin—with miner sensations of terror and de- 
light, _ It is a wild story, told with exceeding skill, and wrought up to the. 
highest pitch of which so singular and rare a subject is capable. Moreover, 
many of the characters are drawn with a master-hand, and it is evident 
that the writer has read deeply the character of human kind. The interest. 
of the work is kept thrillingly alive from the outset to the end—there is no 
time to pause until the volumes are finished—and then, when the mind is. 
ina mood to criticise, the author may well be satisfied with the verdict 
whieh the reader cannot fail to pronounce—the book is an excellent one, 
ay the author may take a high station among the romance writers of our 
ime. 


A Summer’s Tour through Belgium, up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of 
Switzerland. 


The design of the author of the above tour is to lay. down the best 
plan to be pursued by travellers who intend to make the most of their 
time on a visit to the Swiss Alps, and his remarks appear to us those 
of a sensible and valuable adviser. Instead of the usual route by Paris 
and Geneva, and the return home by the Rhine, he recommends the. 
traveller to proceed first to Ostend, and from thence, after passing. 
through Brussels and Aix-la-Chapelle, to embark on the Rhine at Co- 
logne, and journeying via Strasburg and Freyburg, to enter Switzerland at. 
‘ Schaffhausen. By this route, the flat district between Rotterdam and 

Cologne is exchanged for the valley of the Meuse and the fertile Ee of 
Belgium. The advantage of viewing the scenery of the Rhine during a 
passage up rather than down the river is too obvious to need any com- 
ment. We are much pleased with the simple and unaffected style in 
which the observations made during a two months’ excursion on this plan 
have been laid before the public. Fi botigh. of course, there is not much 
of what is new to be seen between Ostend and Mount Jura, the observa- 
tions of every successive traveller upon places even of well-known resort 
always partake more or less of the character of originality; and sound 
advice upon the matter of diligences, roads, and hotels, is never to be 
lightly regarded. The author of this agreeable little tour had no reason 
to suppress his name; all who desire to spend two months abroad in a 
pleasant and profitable manner will have reason to thank him for the 
pains he has taken for their benefit and information. 


Baines’s Companion to the Lakes, 


This is an entertaining and elegant little volume—just such a book aw 
the summer tourist will find an agreeable companion, as well for informa- 
tion as amusement, during a ramble through some of the most beautiful 
scenery of which England has to boast, Guide-books and itineraries are, 
for the most part, but heavy and barren compilations,—mere records of 
distances and indices to inns,—and possessing about as much to interest 
the reader as an old volume of the London Directory, or one of the nume- 
rdtis past brochures edited by that facetious physician, Francis Moore, 
Mr. Baines has succeeded in mingling much of what is lively with his 
Subject, and leads his reader, step by step, through a succession of de- 
ligtitf] scenes, in so pleasing a mantier, that few of those unacquainted 
with the prospects afforded by the Westmoreland and Cumberland lakes, 
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and their vicinity, will lay down his book without a s desire of visiting 
that British land of f; e Kendal, Windermere, ee Here 
water, Skiddaw, Borrowdale, and Keswick are among the objects of 
attraction visited and described in the principal tour; but, in addi ven to 
this, three separate excursions conduct the reader to points not included 
in the plan pursued by the travellers in the former part of the v hame. 
Mr. Baines seems to have spared neither time nor labour in ma! hg. 2% 
self porsopelly acquainted with all that deserves notice,in his romantic 
neighbourhood. The result of his exertions has been for some time’ before 
the public, and has already received a substantial proof of their approba- 
tion, in the speed with which two editions have already been exhausted. 
This extensive patronage of the work is certainly well deserved ; for all 
who intend to visit the heights of Skiddaw, or the banks of Windermere, 
—the quiet beauty of Borrowdale, or the pleasant cheerfulness of Kes- 
wick,—will find, in the “ Companion to the Lakes,” every direction which 
can render their excursions agreeable. The itinerary added to the tour 
will not be considered the least useful part of the volume, and the accom- 
panying map is executed with neatness and accuracy. 


The Works of Jonathan Edwards, A.M., with an Essay on his Genius 
and Writings. By Henry Rogers. 


The works of Jonathan Edwards have been too long before the public to 
render any explanation of their general import and character necessary ; 
nor, indeed, were the case otherwise, would it be possible to afford even a 
slight sketch of the collected labours of so Herculean an intellect within 
the limits to which we are restricted. It is with great satisfaction we find 
that a more complete edition of the works of this singularly acute and 
original author than any yet published has lately issued from the press, 
preceded by an essay on his genius and writings, which may justly be 
ye ap for depth of thought and elegance of diction, with any piece of 
English composition relating to mental or ethical science which the present 
day, remarkably distinguished as it has been for eminence in both these 
branches of philosophy, has yet witnessed. On this essay we shail offer 
a few remarks, although our observations must necessarily be far more 
limited than the subject deserves. ‘To do justice to the productions of an 
intellect far above the ordinary cast and structure of that with which the 
majority even of the more intellectual part of mankind are favoured; to 
find a proper scale for the estimate of its powers, or to determine from what 
particular faculty or from what peculiar combination of qualities, emanated 
that astonishing mental strength, on the effects of which the greater 
number of readers look much in the same manner as on the mighty opera- 
tions of external nature,—well acquainted with the effects presented to 
their senses, although they are without the remotest idea of their producing 
causes, requires a mind endued with energies nearly akin to those which 
form the object of its examination, and a power of observation as rare as 
the existence of the original talent to which it is directed, because it is 
produced precisely from the same origin: for, as in art, so in science, and 
philosophy, that peculiar capacity for just appreciation, which, in, one 
instance, is designated taste, and, in the other, judgment, is only the off- 
spring of like powers or similarity of feeling. The development of the 
peculiarly-constituted mind of Jonathan Edwards, and the attemptjat an 
analytical investigation of its subtle and various properties, might well, ap- 
pear a task not lightly to be undertaken, nor holding out much promise of 
suecess to any one engaged in the scrutiny. Its singular conformation 
has, however, to use the language of anatomy, at length found, an, able 
demonstrator. Mr. Rogers traces the deductive talents of the subject. of 
his essay from their first germ to their full display and matured energy, 
and follows, with an observant eye of philosophic investigation which no 
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vestige of its presence escapes, the various modifications and phases through 
the predominant fa oe he ve Bos Poe doomed to from the 
tittie When the future author of the treatise on the Human Will, half seduced 
by the’ sweet voice of external nature into the more flowery paths of in- 
ductive wisdom, for a moment 
: ee) “ " Relaxed his ponderous strength and bent to hear,” 
to the pétiod at which his athletic reason, strengthened by a long ‘course 
of int ediate exertion, stood forth the incontrovertible and victorious 
c Pein of truth on a field where the most highly celebrated for intellec- 
tual qualities have been repeatedly foiled, and on which none but either the 
most profound or the least reflective of mankind are ever hardy enough to 
venture, We can confidently assert that no intelligent reader will follow 
this examination of one of the most curiously-constituted minds, which 
haye left the traces of their existence on the hearts or understandings of 
men, without a feeling of more than ordinary gratification : for, if our curi- 
vad is excited, and our fondness for observation gratified by the discoveries 
of the physiologist or the secrets of that wonderful laboratory contained 
within us for the subordinate purpose of sustaining mere animal life,—if 
the complex combinations of vessels, the judicious distribution of glands, 
and the extensive apparatus of microscopic alembics and stills necessary 
for the purposes of eden and sesteaatien in the human body, have 
pees when exhibited before us, to awaken an expression of delight, it is 
ardly necessary to enlarge upon the much higher interest which must 
arise from an analysis of the faculties of any individual mind, and from 
laying open to our view all that is remarkable in those mystic sources 
from which the reasonings and feelings proceed which constitute the 
culiar bias and temperament of each. After this investigation of the in- 
tellectual properties of the subject of his essay, Mr. Rogers proceeds to a 
critical consideration of their results as displayed in the famous treatise on 
the “ Human Will,” a work embracing, of course, the grand question of elec- 
tion, and indirectly connected with that still more dim and intricate laby- 
rinth, the guiding clue through which lies in the hands of the great teacher 
Death alone,—“ the origin of moral ill.” On this point of metaphysical 
divinity, which must be acknowledged to be so fertile in contending diffi- 
culties, and which so few have approached in the confidence of mental 
prowess without finding themselves eventually in the predicament of the 
celebrated wrestler of old, this is not the place to make any observation. 
Edwards has been generally acknowledged to be victorious; nor, indeed, 
laying aside the general tendency of Scripture in his favour, will an an- 
tagonist easily be found of sufficient argumentative abilities to confront 
him. Mr. Rogers sums up his propositions and deductions in a clear and 
concise manner, and lays art the reader a general plan of their relation 
to the question at issue. His remarks lessen the supposed absolute con- 
tradiction between the two systems of necessity and free-will, in page 34, 
do great credit to his acuteness and discrimination, and are far more to the 
purpose than any results deducible by human ingenuity from oe. 
data; while his observations on the treatise on “ Religious Affections,” 
“God's Chief End in the Creation,’ and other minor pieces, are equally 
felicitous and just. Short as our notice is, we must here bring it to a 
close. 





African Sketches. By Thomas Pringle. 


Mr. Pringle assimilates some rare qualities, both in his individual cha- 
racter and the character of his writings. We have the ef Rae A of 
knéwing that he is not one possessed of a Janus-like fame—he has not a 
different countenance for private and public transactions. Heisa Christian 

' ‘without’ bigotry—refined in his simplicity, and supported in all he does by 
‘ genius and truth ; ‘everything he writes tends to good and benevolent pur- 
‘ poses, because’ he thinks rightly, and speaks as he thinks, Can anything 
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atl howe both pleasing and instructive proceed from so well organized 


oN bre svete Vere ping Fs as fete Jao, sr La 
onths, The volume is divided into two prose ; Orvather, 
ve should say, according to its arrangement, poetry and prose—the 
consisting of miscellaneous subjects—the prose being a narrative of what 
the author felt, saw, and suffered during a residenge of six years in Southern 
is lias of the pieces have ap already before the public; and _, 
Mr. Pringle’s admirers will be most happy to find them collécted, | The 
results dependent upon the wise and equitable settlement of our relations 
with the tribes of Southern Africa have led him to devote an extent of 
space to the discussion of that interesting topic—the peculiar importance 
of which will be felt by our lawgivers, as well as by all connected personally 
or otherwise with African affairs: thus it will be seen that those sketches 
are valuable, not only on account of their individual beauty and local inte- 
rest, but because of their moral and political information; and we only 
regret that the space allotted in our Magazine for reviews cramps our pen, 
or we would enter fully upon the subject. We must therefore content our- 
selves by recommending the volume sincerely to our readers, fully assured 
that they will be well recompensed for the time bestowed on its pages by 
the pleasure and information they cannot fail to obtain. 


A Selection of Irish Melodies. The Poetry by Thomas Moore. 


With what “rainbow feelings’ have we looked upon this volume ! What 
recollections have crowded our memory of the young! the bright! the 
beautiful 1! whose voices sung the melodies that from time to time appeared, 
wedded to the sweet poetry of the most perfect lyrical writer of the age. 
Ht is pleasant to observe, that though in this the tenth number of “ Irish 
Melodies” the verse is not as buoyant, as light, as gleesome as in former 
times—yet the feeling, the grace, the sensibility of the poet are undimi- 
nished ; wisdom has modulated, not unstrung his harp; and to our taste, 
the subdued feeling of many of the present compositions forms a happy 
contrast to the spirited lays of his earlier years. We feel that without this 
number the series would have been incomplete. The great difficulty that 
Mr. Moore had to encounter from the commencement of his undertaking 
was the moulding his poetry to the frequently wild and almost unmanage- 
able cadence and time of the melody ; and it is no small praise to say, that 
im no instance has the difficulty baffled the poet his ingenuity has kept 
pace with his genius, and both united triumphed over every obstacle, and 
preserved the music of his native land in all its purity. Wewish Mr, | 
Power all suecess with this new publication; he has been for years and 
years the best patron of national melody, and always ready to push forward 
musical genius, even at a time when it was not so much the fashion as it 
is at present so to do. 


The Sabbath Minstrel ; a Series of Melodies from the Works of dis- 
tinguished Composers ; selected and arranged for one, two, and three 
Voices, with Accompaniment for the Piano-Forte. By John Blockley. 


This work, a meritorious attempt to present for general use a small body 
of devout minstrelsy, free from all unnecessary heaviness and repellant 
monotony, has now been completed, by the publication of its twelfth part, 
and forms the miaterial for a handsome volume, which may occupy the 
music-desk with especial propriety on the evening of the Sabbath-day, or 
at any time when the cheerful aid of music is sought in connection with 





devotional sentiments. It is an evidence of a right sense of the importance 
of his object, that the compiler has taken his stores from the first sources, 
both musical and poetical; and he is thus enabled to offer an array of 
pti names, in tempting promise of the value to be found im the varied 
Pp 


uction to which they severally contribute, For those whose love of 
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music is of that craving species that must al ve i 
tive novelty, he has inttodueed «few pieces a a | Byet 
pecenly. coneened the. ee with which (since he has been 

me before the public with credit as a composer) we shall not 
eally quarrel. This collection will serve to fill a void that must have beer 
long Seeaely Bt by the more sober spirits among the class of musical 
amateurs. Why should sacred music be al/ of the massive character that 
would confine its practice to cathedrals and churches ? Why should it not 
find its way (when divested, as in this case, of whatever is cumbrous and 
inapplicable) into private societies and home-cherishing circles ? 


Discoveries in Asia Minor. By the Rev. F. V. I. Arundell, British 
Chaplain at Smyrna. . 


The Rev. Mr. Arundell, as resident for many in this great empo- 
rium of Asia Minor, had opportunities of acquiring local knowledge, and, 
7) a oer of canes education and oom. ms more capa- 

ilities of applying it to a useful purpose tou who only pay a 
passing visit, and whose education does not quay them for Year ed 
inguiries. Of these superior advantages Mr. Arundell has been assiduous 
in availing himself; and he has now published two works on Asia Minor 
of a very interesting character :—one “ A Visit to the Seven Churches of 
the Apocalypse,’ published a few years ago, in which he has given the 
public, not only the most recent, but the most full and accurate account 
of the actual.state of these places at the present day; the other, the work 

fore us, enlarging his former information by the discovery of cities 
of former renown, of which it had been supposed, like those of ancient 
Troy, etiam periére ruine. Among these are the towns of Apamea and 
Sagalossus, and the great city of Antioch, in Pisidia, with rivera whose 
course had eluded the research of former antiquarians, and the Salt 
Lake of Anava, described by Herodotus, but which other travellers had 
searched for in vain. We regret that we received the work too late to 
enter this month into details of these discoveries, or fairly to a 
their value, which we propose to do in our next number. In the meantime, 
we congratulate that part of the public who take an interest in such know- 
ledge,—and surely there are few whose minds are not imbued with the love 
of such illustrations of ancient lore, whether sacred or profane,—that, in 
the British Chaplain of Smyrna, they find a congenial spirit, who pos- 
sesses a zeal in the pursuit, a sagacity in the discovery, and a judgment in 
_ the application of his learning, which fully qualify him for the undertaking. 


Allan Breck. By the Author of “ The Subaltern.” 3 vols. 


This work has been for some time before the public, and is estimated as 
it deserves. The author was one of the earliest to lay by the sword and 
assume the pen; and although many of our soldiers and seamen have since 
followed his example, his name continues high in the list—he is not a 
‘“‘ Subaltern’” among the corps of literary battlers. His novel, “ Allan 
Breck," cannot fail to sustain his reputation ; it is full of knowledge of the 
world—kindly and christian-like, although perhaps studied in a h 
school. There is a deep and exciting interest about it which carries the 
reader forward, and leaves him well satisfied with himself, the writer, and 
the world, 


The Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of Rural and Domestic Im- 
provement. Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., &c. &c. 8vo. Nos. 
L. and LI. 


These numbers may be considered as the commencement of a new 
series of this long-established and most useful work ; and, though some- 
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what diminished in size, as well as lowered in price, are 
as excellent as any of theivipreti¢eésshs/ work is now 
seein ageless = 
ineqe 2i ae 
nak ign se mag ata “an 

that have rendered pele tos by Fi Se. nan 
out new or prominent development development of eharacter, it contains. sufficient 
to whliperer ‘ome tedions hours, and perhaps draw tears even trom tose 
who have ‘with’ “ Mothers and Daughters,” which we havé. 
ever Toph upon as the fair lady's chef-d euvre. 

Gore appears to have her polities, but we cannot condemn 


nord aha hes deusew toe. comelenes’ sake, though we differ from her 
more than one pomt. We are quite Seeperted ; Wor, pay tribute to the 
with whieh her arguments: style is more piquant than 
powerful, but she is ever lc meal point of view, and if is with this 
convietion fully upon us that we recommend the Hamiltons so strongly to 
the sal of our friends. 

We eaunct, however, concinde this brief notice without suggesting fo 
Mrs. Gore to strike into some new style of composition. The race of fashion- 
able novels is fairly run out—exhausted—hunted down; and os ans 


broad universe is epen to our modern novelists, may oP 
ceptions—to submit quietly to the eonfinement of A Pp s and St y nese s, 


and to suffer the feelmgs and acts of poor human nature to remaimi unre-— 


gistered.— We would change all this.” 


Treatise on the Progress of Literature, and its Effects on Society. Sve. 


The subject of this volume, as interesting as it is comprehensive, has 
been handed by no meompetent exhibitor. Much sound sense, and some 
acuteness of reasoning, applied to the illustration and advancement of be- 
nevolent views, constitute the author's claims to notice and respect. He 
has drawn an imstructive sketch of the general character and _of 
literature in ancient and modern times, and has marked his sketch through- 
out with many skilful touches, representing the effects which literature, in 
its fluctuating, but ultimately progressive, course, has wrought on the 
habits and condition of society. He is a decided and consistent advocate 
of mental enlightenment in its widest 5 har ipa he introduces a variety 
of striking facts in the historical and literary career of our own > 
and thence makes an impressive induction of the advantages. poitialy 
and socially derivable from the increase of general knowledge intellec- 
tual eulture. The speculations in which he proceeds to indulge ay to the 
future prospects of society are of a highly e tendency, and per- 
haps not too enthusiastic to be legitimately deducible from his previous 
statements of causes and effects ; at all events, he is manifestly the earnest 
friend of ns species, in which character, whnle we cordially welcome him, 
we will give him room to recommend himself to the attention of our readers, 
through the means of the following hiftle extract from his pages :-— 

“ If, instead of the violent extremes of profuse expenditure and hopeless Y, 
—of intense exertion and MNfeless torpor,—the nations of Karope had ied the 
immente reseurees of wealth and talent which they have wasted on war in culti- 
vating the arts of peace, with a constant and equal activity, such as individuals ob- 
serve when left free to the purstit of their own interests, what an astonishing pro- 
gress might not have been made in wealth, inteliigenur, and happiness ?” 
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of ail the species and numerous illustrative 


vignettes, intended as a companion to “ Bew- 


ick’s British Birds,” is in a forward state. 


af the Life and His- 
tory of &y Beckett, edited with notes 


and tilustrations by John Hoimes, Esq., and 


Joseph Stevenson, Eeq., preparing for pubii- — 


A Mlle wiles ee sc ica tach eal 
Monthly Series, entitied “ Coiburn’s Modern 
Noveliets,”” comprises Mrs. Radciiffe’s ceie- 
Se bene Saaiges 

The Courtof Sigismond Augustus, or Poland 
in the Sixteenth Century, an historicai novel, 
is in preparation by a Polish Refugee. 

Dr. Southey is engaged upen a Life of Dr. 
Watts, to accompany a sew edition of the 
“ Hore Lyrica,” forming the 3th vol. of the 
Sacred Classics. 

The Rule of Life, or Guide to Practical 
Piety, deduced from the Sacred Scriptures, 


will shortly be published. 
‘LIST OF NEW BOOEs. 


A Treatise on Naval Tactics, by P. Panl 
Hoste, translated by Capt. J. D. Boswall, R_N., 
with 52 Plates, and additional Notes and Ii- 
lustrations. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Tweive Discourses in Explanation of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, by Dean 
Burrowes. Yvo. Se. 

South Austrailia, or a Description of the 
Country, illastrated by Charts aod Views. 
18me. 2s. 6d. 

English Scenes and English Civilisation, 
3 vols. post Svo. L/. Lis. 6d. 
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Howitt's of his History of 


Poetical Works, Vol. III. 


Landseer’s Catalogue of Pictures in the 
National Gallery. Svo. 12s. 

Scenes and Hymns of Life, by Mrs. Hemans. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Darker Superstitions of Scotlaad, by 
J. G. Dalyell. Svo. 16s. 





FINE ARTS. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of the Bible. Parts 6 and 7. By John Martin. 


The genius of John Martin is 
Volume. The awful grandeur of 


ily oecupied in illustrating the Sacred 
e subject is appreciated by the British 


painter: this is a high, but a merited compliment. Moreover, the 
to 


nature of the descriptions affords ample : 
artist ; he is tied down by few rules, and is 
but luxuriant fancy to revel as it pleases in portra 
cumstances of holy writ. The prints, of which we 
us, are grand in the extreme—magnificent in 

ful in all their minor details. It is im 


out 


the imagination of the 
free to permit his wild 

the scenes and cir- 
ve now several before 
ion—and very beauti- 


concept 
possible to look at one of them with- 
feeling at once convinced that Martin is a noble painter in the chief 


requisites at which the art aims—to move, impress, and delight. The 
illustrations of Nos. 6 and 7 are—‘ The Seventh Plague,’ ““ The Destruction 
of Pharoah’s Hest,” “ Meses Breaking the Tables,” and “ Fall of the Walls 


Memorials of Oxford. No. 20. 
It is long since we noticed this useful and interesting work. To 4/ma 


of Jericho.” 


Mater it must be especially interesting; so to all who drank the first 
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draught of knowledge at one of her many founts; but to the public, gene- 
rally, it is a pleasant and table acquisition-—deseribing, tay = the 
most perfect, and beautiful, and time-honoured of our Engli buildin . 
with their histories, briefly, but agreeably and distinct! ed. Mr. Le 
- Keux is well known as the most eminent of our architectural engravers ; 
to him the work is indebted for much of its completeness. 


- A 


Engravings from the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Part 7, 
By S. W. Reynolds. ' 


The productions of Sir Joshua, still the chief painter of Britain, ca 
never tire. There is in them the great charm of Art—Nature. They are 
but copies of the works of a far more perfect Master ; yet, as copies, they 
have never since been equalled. The publication now before us is of the 
highest interest and value; it is beautifully “ got up"—of avery agreeable 
shape and size—and when printed, will be one of the most delightful ac- 
cessions to the irc modern times (so fertile in rare and 
exquisite specimens as yet produced. 


Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Appendix thereto. 


. We regret to find that this work is brought to a close, It has been con- 
ducted with considerable taste and talent, and adds materially to the enjoy- 
ment we receive in perusing the works of the great man of the nineteenth 
century. If his fame as a poet was lost in his reputation as a novelist, 
there are thousands and tens of thousands who cannot forget the delight 
with which they followed him through the wild and beautiful scenery of 
his native land, or the joy they received from his delineations of the gentler 
or harsher passions of human nature. To such his poems are ue dese, 
and all such should illustrate them by those graphic explanations which 
have been, with so much care and at so much expense, prepared for 
them. The editor, Mr. Martin, offers some remarks, in a very tempe- 
rate and well-written preface, on the course pursued by Mr. Turner in 
reference to this work. We need not explain the circumstances to which 
we refer, for Mr. Turner took care to let his “ complaint” be known, by 
publishing it as widely as newspaper advertisements could go. It is but 
just to Mr. Martin to say that his explanation is perfectly satisfactory ; 
indeed, he deserves the highest praise for the gentle and gentlemanly 
manner in which he has treated the matter. 





THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET. 


Tue days of Beau Nash have been revived at this pleasant little theatre. 
Gentlemen with toupees and powder, and coats stuck out with buckram, 
and legs with stockings above the knees—ladies with hoops and “ slippered 
stilts,” and heads built up with enormous piles of hair and ribbon— 
swindlers who are gentlemen, and gentlemen who are swindlers, con- 
founding with a quiet and liberal ease all pedantic distinctions of meum 
and ¢wum—with the immortal Nash himself presiding over all, the decus et 
solamen of the Pump-room, the watchful lynx of the gaming-table, the 
darling of fashionable and conventional absurdity, yet withal no unkindly 
pattern of our better human pong For this we are obliged to Mr. Jer- 
rold. We differ very widely from the writers who have blamed him for 
selecting such a subject in the first place, in the next for treating it 
unsqueamishly (in other words, for ransacking and exposing its foibles, 
its weaknesses, and its follies), and in the last for an entire and most un- 
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charitable absence of a few “ startling situations,”: that might have made 
all these odds more even. Such objections may be fairly termed hi 
prai Surely, if any abject could propose itself to a writer of Mr, Jerreld’s 
Pee ar faculty of observation and wit, worthy of all success, and of all 
the rewards, present and future, that should attend it, here it is. He 
strives to fix, in permanent colours, some of the fleeting, bygone follies of 
mankind. Long ago, from the groves and glories of Bath, its assembly, 
its pamp-room, and its wells, a “ parting genius was with sighing sent,” 
which now the dramatist restores to us in his habit as he lived, with his 
tawdry dress and his white hat, putting him on the real scene, with the 
real. associates of his life around him, fearing not to make them occupy 
what.is now rare and dangerous ground (for the stage, now-a-days, must 
reduce everything either to strict morality or to “ open manslaughter and 
bold bawdry”),—that neutral ground of character which stands between 
vice and virtue, which is, in fact, indifferent to neither, the “ happ 
breathing-place from the burden of a questioning, “waned 
scorning to mar the truth of his picture b trading convulsions 
or startling situations, This it is, as Mr. Jerrold delicately but proudly 
intimates in his preface to the published drama, to write a “ comedy of 
manners.’ “ The writer can truly affirm,” Mr. Jerrold continues, “ that 
much less labour of thought, much less vain research, than was exercised 
to give a dramatic existence to Beau Nash, sufficed to produce any two of 
the most successful dramas named in the preceding title-page.” We do 
not doubt it. 

The principal hints, however, of the drama (historical) have been derived 
from a“ Life of Richard Nash, Esq.,” now extant, and written in such 
choice English as to have the honour of being attributed to Goldsmith. The 
eccentricities which figure throughout the memoir are woven with great 
skill and acuteness into the conduct of the comedy, Nash is equally 
familiar with lords ana pickpockets ; is a desperate slave to gaming, yet 
the active preserver of many of its victims ; encourages play as a useful 
vice, while he makes charity a fashionable virtue ; strips sword-wearers and 
apron-wearers of their swords and aprons ; and condescends to write for the 
puppets of the celebrated Mr. Powell a satire against the slatternly boot- 
wearers of Bath, wherein Punch, “ having thrown his wife out of window, 
goeth tranquilly to bed in his boots.” This Mr. Powell, whose peculiarities 
are pleasantly hit off by Mr. Jerrold in a sketch of his chief assistant, 
Thespis Claptrap, is he of the Tatler and Spectator, whose “ skill in 
motions” has been immortalized by the genius of Sir Richard Steele. Who 
can ever forget the exquisite letter of the under-sexton of the parish of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, complaining of his congregation taking the 
warning of his bell, morning and evening, to go to a Dupes ne set 
forth by “one Powell,” under the Piazzas, by which he had not only lost his 
two customers, whom he used to place for sixpence a-piece over against 
Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, but Mrs. Rachel herself had gone thither also, 
“‘T have placed my son at the Piazzas,” says the despairing sexton, “ to 
acquaint the ladies that the bell rings for chureh, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden ; but they only laugh at the child.—As things 
are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, while we have a very thin 
house.” This rage for puppets is pleasantly transferred to Bath. It adds 
to the characteristic picture of life and manners on the seene. Another 
purely historical personage in the comedy is the famous reclaimed rogue 
Jack Baxter. Speaking of the two, Nash and Jack, the lauded potentate 
and the laudatory pickpocket, Mr. Jerrold remarks that “ Two or three 
stern thinkers, who have objected to the want of a‘ moral tendency’ in 
the comedy, may say of the king and the sharper, Arcades ambo! All 
the author has to reply to this is, he disputes not such classification.” 
Why should he? his brings us to what we commenced with, 
He has done right and boldly in leaving these characters as they 
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were, He has-effected the purpose of perpetuating manners nd society 
in @ certain conventional’ aspect, and the picture’ will;live. * itis, his 
fault if some of his nages are mere puppets—moral or) as 
the strings are pulled— such is artificial society, ever. Weleawe the moral 
Quixotes to fight against them as they may ; or we leave them,/f* in. their 
anxiety that their nena’ Sayer not take cold, to wrap. it ‘Op. ina, great 
blanket surtout of precaution against the breeze and: sunshines? (ic yore 
Meanwhile we beg of our wiser readers to enjoy with us the. breeze 
and sunshine” of Mr. Jerrold’s dialogue in this httle theatre. . It is sharp 
as well as smiling—full of wit and sprightliness. Of one thing, however, we 
would remind Mr. Jerrold, that in a comedy of manners: it,is of infinite] 
greater importance to sustain constantly before us the given picture of life 
and character, than to expose in good set satire its errors or false preten- 
sions. We must make a charge here, too, against. our, accomplished 
author, which we have elsewhere made more than once. He. is too. fond 
of repartee. He can told this, for he shares the fault in very 
illustrious company.” Co e always made wit too much the business, 
instead of the ornament, of his comedies. In Mr. Jerrold’s dialogue pas- 
sages are every now and then peeping out which seem to have been pre- 
pared “cut and dry” for the scene. The speaker has evidently brought 
them with him—he has not caught them on the scene by the help of some 
light of dialogue, or suggestion of present circumstances. We beg of Mr. 
Jerrold to consider this more curiously in his next production, and’ we. be 
of him to lose no time in favouring us again. We ought to say one w 
of the acting. It is good, though not of the highest order. Mr. Farren 
has set up too high a standard in many of his own achievements, to leave 
us always satisfied with what he does. But he is great in Nash--now 
and then. Mr. Brindal plays Lavender Tom in a way that is quite worthy 
of that delicate and admirable sketch—and more we cannot say, Buck- 
stone and Webster are also good, and Mrs. Nisbett looks charming with 
her hoop and powder, and black sparkling eyes. 





THE LYCEUM THEATRE, OR ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Since the publication of our last number, Mr. Arnold's new theatre has 
been completed, and thrown open to the public. Both externally and 
internally, it presents a vast improvement upon that, above the ruins of 
which it has risen. In front it has a handsome corinthian or composite 
portico and pediment, while internally its arrangements and decorations 
are both commodious and elegant. In point of shape, it is rather more 
elliptical than most of the other theatres of the metropolis, resembling in this 
respect the Italian Opera House. The most remarkable features in its 
appearance are the light — which spring from its dress circle pannel- . 
ling as from plinths—and, without having any architectural connexion 
with the line of the first circle, are carried up to the gallery and second 
box circle, the frontage of which is formed of their cornice and balustrade. 
The baleony, which projects beyond the line of the dress circle, is also.a 
novelty in this country, although very usual in continental theatres. As 
it is not very spacious, and, at the same time, is fitted up so as to afford 
peculiarly comfortable accommodation to its occupants, it cannot be ¢on- 
sidered unreasonable that the price of admission to it should be rather 
more than to the other boxes. The general style of ornament throughout 
the house is of the Roman arabesque kind, and is remarkable for its Ih ‘ht 


gracefulness and gay effect. That the new Opera House is well adapted 
for the great purpose of its erection has been proved since it has been 
opened, Music, both orchestral and vocal, is remarkably well heard in it. 

The honour of leading its performances was reserved for a new English 
opera—for Mr. E, J. Loder’s Nourjahad ; which, howeyer, did not make 
its appearance for some days after the announced commpCNeH HT t—to tise 
a University phrase, » We looked forward with no little in 


erest, to, the 
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popaunten ceahe novelty.’ Our English: school of dramatic .nmsic, has 
Stinkinto'so wretched a'state of degeneracy,: that we, were anxious ;to 
Know whether or not the day had arrived that. was, to give a freshjand 
ri 9 impulse to its energies. Wethad, inthis regard, reason to indulge 
it? Some Hadttermg anticipations, inasmuch as. we have known some. of. 
Cottipostts to $ very roundly of their own recondite, powers, and ,to 
blame public'tastealone for the fault which allowed such treasure to, lie 
tinworked ini the mine.’ . We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Loder was 
itt of this cldss,'but we still hoped that he would—his courage. being 
rey ee extraordinary effort of composition—make good , their 
by implication. The subject of Nourjahad was happily. selected 
for an Opéra’: ‘it afforded most ee oppedtanlty for great variety as well 
of’ dramatic ‘as of musical effect. We must say that the person who under- 
took the management of the former proved himself unequal to his theme. 
He gave but a sketch of incident and of character, and left the burden of 
his'subject upon the property-man and ainter; neither of whom, 
much to their credit be it spoken, were in an ner wanting to the trust 
imposed upon them. We have never seen more elegant pageantry on any 
stage, than they have produced from their studio and laboratory. To 
come to Mr. Loder. Any expectation of originality in his composition was 
pat an end to, when we heard the concluding bar of his overture. . It,was 
ars more nor less than an ill-managed rtfacctmento of familiar strains 
from Auber and Herold. In justice to him, however, we must say that, 
although the inspiration of the opera itself was derived from the. same 
fount, it was conducted with a better feeling, and with more congruity of 
effect. There was, assuredly, no <—ee in it from first to last (with 
perhaps one or two exceptions), nor did it in any part exhibit much force 
of character; but again, on the other hand, it was, in its many airs and 
duets, light, graceful, and agreeable. . Its orchestral accompaniments 
were full and masterly, frequently reminding us of better men than the 
French romauncers, and giving decided promise that Mr. Loder, wheneyer 
he may think proper to consult his own imagination for his theme, will 
prpduce something capable of reflecting credit on himself and his country. 
at he has a taste for the management of operatic composition, we can- 
not but believe, when we consider how skilfully he has managed both 
transition and connexion in many parts of this opera. Nourjahad, with 
all its faults, has, in truth, much in it to please not only ordinary ears, but 
the nicer perception of the well-informed amateur or professor, who can 
appreciate in music something more than the simple melody of an air. 
e believe it has been successful; we hope it may have been so—not 
only for the sake of the vip management of the new theatre, but that 
Mr. Loder may therefore stimulated to renewed exertion, and to do 
better things. | 





VICTORIA. 


Miss Mitford’s Tragedy of Charles the First has been produced here 

uring the past month with very great success. Greater than it deserved 
it could hardly have experienced, looking merely to the noble effort it 
implied of presenting on the English stage a new English historical 
tragedy, Nor was the execution unworthy of the effort, though, as it seems 
tous, it falls short, perhaps necessarily, of the great subject it grapples 
‘with. The death of Charles the First is the grandest event known to the 
listory of the world, It was brought about by men of'the most singular 
ability and extraordinary comprehension that the world has seen. It was 
pbs ed by them as an awful and deliberate assertion of a great principle 
established through severe contentions, through peril and self-sacrifice—a 
‘warning and an example to succeeding generations. It was done ih the 
Jace of day, before startled kings and astonished people. It was the vic- 
ry ie iriness. and principle, and intellectual power, Not'so with Miss 
“Mitford’s ‘scénic’ representation. She throws the moral’ beauty into 
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Charles's suffering, and contents her Cromwell. with a physieal wath, 
At the close of the play, our possessing sense is that of a man’s 
having been shed as in a midnight murder, and for the attainment’of a 
dark and selfish purpose, The interest is great, and is breathless in sus- 
pense and fear, but it wants the elevation and the reconcilefhent Of an 
exalted aim and purpose. We feel the distinction so characteéristicall 
urged by Madame de Stael—* Nous avons peur comme dans une chain bite 
noire, mais ce n'est pas la le noble effrot qu'une A ae dott carser,” 
Miss Mitford may, perhaps, reply that her view of Cromwell’s sordid 
cruelty, and cowardly agony of anxiety and fear, is strictly historical. "We 
could challenge her to the proof of that. We believe that for her evidence 
she would be flung back on the most disgusting collection of lies and filth 
that ever disgraced a pay or a cause,—we mean the trials of the regicides, 
But enough ofcensure. Miss Mitford's tragedy happily offers large opportu- 
nity of praise. It is full of bold and vigorous touches of character, of move- 
ment, and dramatic effect. We could wish she had thrown hér female inter- 
est, the wild and thrilling pathos, the tenderness, the nature she has wasted 
on the Queen, into Lady Fairfax. That was a fine opportunity, domestic 
and historical. The soul of high-born pride, of womanly sympathy and 
womanly defiance, centred in the “ Starry Vere.” Harrison is admirab! 
sketched—and in a few lines the virtuous and overawing soul of Ireton is 
characteristically expressed. Throughout, however, he is too rapid and 
ril-defying—a wary caution distinguished Ireton. Charles himself is 
nely idealized. Wesee him only, when, hunted from the throne and from 
the battle-field, he sits in prison exalted by suffering, or before his judges 
sustained by his very hopelessness and pride. His conduct too, in the last 
scene ofall that ended his eventful history, is beautifully intimated to us in 
Miss Mitford's tragedy. We wish, for the sake of the dignity he otherwise 
so well maintained, he had not uttered that lie to the people before the 
axe fell. Yet why should we wish it, since it remains to redeem a charac+ 
ter far greater and more dear to us from the charge of a cruel injustice? 
“ Veluti poet, (says Milton) aut histriones deterrimi-plausum in ipso 
exitio ambitiosissime captare.” So the speech would seem to warrant. 
Hear, nevertheless, on the other hand, what a great and generous enemy 
can say of the “ Royal Actor,” for so he also styles him, even in addressing 
Cromwell. Marvel speaks :-— 
** He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene; 
But, with his keener eye, 
The axe’s edge did trye. 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 


But bowed his comely head 
Downe, as upon a bed.” 


One word in conclusion. Miss Mitford’s tragedy was under-acted, 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 

Ar areceht meeting a paper was read, commtnicated by James Bird, 
Esq., ‘ On the Manners of the Inhabitants of the Southern Coast of Ara- 
bia and shores of the Red Sea; with remarks on the ancient and modern 
Geography of that quarter, and the road through the Desert from Kosir to 
Keneh. Mr. Bird commenced by remarking, that as steam communication 
between India and this country was become a subject of public inquiry, 
some recent notices of the country and people with which travellers by 
this route would be brought in contact, would probably be also interesting. 
He regretted, at the same time, that the observations thus offered would 
by no means leave a favourable impression on the minds of the hearers. 
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The first part of the Arabian Coast seen by Mr. Bird on his voyage from 
Bombay, was that to the eastward of Ras Sharwin, or Kisin Point ; where 
the mountains rise to the height of two-or three thousand feet, presenting 
here and there the flat tabular appearance of the trap formation, with the 
sca and fortified aspect also of the Dekhan Coast. Not a tree, or 
mark of verdure, is, however, to be seen on them; and it is difficult to 
imagine anything more utterly barren and arid. Proceeding thence to the 
westward, the steamer touched at Makullah, which, since the ruin of Aden, 
has become a place of some importance, and is the emporium for the trade 
between India and the coast of Barbara. 

Proceeding from Makullah to the north-west, the coast is characterized 
chiefly by perpendicular cliffs of. lime and sand-stone, with occasional 
shelving banks of white calcareous earth, and heaps of trap-tuff, and breccia. 
The aspect of barrenness continues; frequently not a single blade of vege- 
tation is seen; and even the coarse brushwood of India .is wanting. The 
inhabitants have brown sun-burnt-visages, slender active forms, and ener- 
getic manners; but their dress differs in some degree from that of the 
other Arabs, and resembles more that of the poorer classes of Indian 
Mohammedans. Instead of the blue cotton shirt with wide sleeves, a piece 
of striped cotton is here worn; the loins and thighs are covered witha kirtle 
of cotton or woollen cloth, over which is a leathern belt supporting the 
waist, and carrying also a crooked dagger, or jambea, and sometimes 
pistols. The Sheik’s military retainers have also swords and match-locks. 

On approaching Ras Bab-el-Mandeb, the basaltic formation appears to 
predominate. The straits are two narrow entrances to the Arabian Gulf, 
separated by the island of Perim, a black rock on which there is no trace 
of vegetation. The eastern, or smaller strait, is about three miles wide, 
the western fifteen. The steam-boat did not touch at Mocha, but passing 
‘on, to avoid a strong north-west wind, put into Hodeida, a considerable 
town, with its market well supplied. The shore is here flat and sandy, 
chiefly producing date trees; but the interior is fertile, through means of 
irrigation. The houses are somewhat better than at Makullah; but the 
moral aspect of the people is not superior. 

About seventy miles south of Hodeida, there is a river which traverses 
the fertile Wadi of Zobed, and is the only stream in Arabia with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to reach the sea, Zobed itself was once a flourish- 
ing city, and when Ibn-al-Wandi wrote his Geographical Dictionary, called 
the “* Pearl of Wonders,” he described it as receiving merchants from 
Habshah, or Abyssinia, Irak (Persia), and Egypt. It has since declined ; 
and the mouth of the river is so much obstructed by a sand-bank, that its 
water continues sweet almost to the sea. 

The steam-boat next put into Jidda, and thence proceeded to Kosir. The 
old town of this name is six miles N.W, of the modern one, and is situate 
on the north side of an inlet of the sea, which was formerly a harbour, but 
is now crossed by a bar of sand which excludes the water from its former 
channel. Beyond it a range of rough calcareous mountains extends to the 
east, and shelters the town from the north winds, The ruins are consider- 
able, and appear to have been deserted in consequence of the sea retiring 
from them. 

The new town is placed on the south side of a sandy point of land, the 
base of which is shell limestone, and forms a kind of cove or anchorage, 
where vessels lie in five fathoms within “y yards of the shore. About 
twenty miles south of the town, a range of hills rises 4000 feet in height, 
and, in this direction, the coast is also more abrupt than to the north. 


the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
will take place at Edinburgh on the 8th of September next. It is expected 
that it will be very numerously -attended, and several distinguished {9- 
reigners will be present, 
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VARIETIES. 


British Premiers.—From the following tablé it 


that the average duration of each Ministry for the last $0 years, 3 months, 


and 8 days, has been 4 
of July, 1834 (Lord Me 
ame 


Duke of Newcastle 
Karlof Bute. 
George Grenville (father 
Marquis of Buckingham 
Duke of Grafton 

Lord North (Karl of Gu 
Marquis of Rockingham 
Karl Shelburn . 

Duke of Portland 
William Pitt 


H. Addington (Lord Sidmouth) 


William Pitt . 
Lord Grenville . 
Duke of Portland 
Spencer Perceval 


Earl of a 
George Canning 
Viscount Goderich (Earl 


Duke of Wellington 
Karl Grey 


seers and 5 days. 


It 


bourne’s then supposed sppointment) ~_ 


to Lord Grenville) 


ilford) 


of Ripon) 


is com up to the 14th 


aterval. 


April 6, 1754 
ay 29, 1762 
April 16, 1763 
July 12, 1765 
Aug. 2, 1766 
Jan. 28, 1770 
March 30, 1782 
July 13, 1782 
April 5, 1783 
Dec. 27, 1783 
March 17, 1801 
May 12, 1804 
Jan. 8, 1806 
March 13, 1807 
June 23, 1810 
June 8, 1812 
April 11, 1827 
Aug. 10, 1827 
July 11, 1828 
Nov. 22, 1830 
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It appears by the last Report of the Society forthe Discharge and Relief 
of Persons Imprisoned for Smal] Debts, that in the short interval between 
the 4th of June and the 2nd of July, no less than 97 debtors, of whom 77 
had wives and 204 children, have been discharged from the prisons of 
England and Wales, the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 211/. 15s. 8d. only! We are sure 
that we need add nothing to such a statement, in order to enforce the 
claims of this admirable Society upon the good wishes and active aid of 
the humane. Think of the mass of misery relieved at so small a cost— 
and who can be insensible to its appeal ? 


Bank of England.—An Account of the Liabilities and Assets of the 
Bank of England, on the Average of the Quarter ending the Ist of July, 
1834:— 

LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 
. 


£18,895,000 
15,096,000 


Securities 
Bullion 


£27,593,000 
8,659,000 


Circulation 
Deposits 











£33,991 ,000 £36,252,000 


Cotton Manufacture.—The Reports of the Factory Commissioners, just 
published, by order of the House of Commons, contain the following sum- 
mary of persons employed in the Cotton Mills in England, in preparing, 
spinning, and weaving, including only such as work in mills moved by 
power. Number of persons above 18 years of age—males 60,393—females 
56,774. Under 18 years of age—males 42,745—females 40,512. Persons 
whose age and sex are not stated in the returns, 3376, Total number, 
212,800, Karnings for four weeks, ending May 4th, 1833, 444,481/. 1s. 1d. 
Thus it will be seen that a total of 212,800 persons earn annually the enor- 
mous sum of 5,777,434/. 
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FOREIGN; VARIETIES. 
inian Manuscripts.—The learned,M, Rii mhatesbeas travel- 
Abyssini is now, it is said, on:his way to Kurope.. He. brings with 






bim. a r off ripts. of t. value... The .most e.of 
ese ie 1 obpy of the Bible, pee. ns an. additional, book :by 

one,or.two additional.of Esdra, and a considerable addition to the book of 
Esther: none of these augmentations of the Bible have, yet been heard of 
in¥urope. It contains also the book of Enoch, and the fifteen n alms, 
the. existénce of: which has been for some time known among the learned. 
Another curious manuscript is a species of code, which the Abyssinians 
carry as far back as the Council of Nice, when they say Coen a Say 
gated by one of their.kings. This code is divided into two books; the.first 
of which relates to the canon law, and treats of the relations between ‘the 
church and the temporal power; and the second is purely .a ¢ivil code. 
M. Riippel has aiso with him some Abyssinian church “hymns, ‘which 
re oe the only. indication of poetry which has been found to exist among 

Sinians, a 


A letter from Athens states, that during some recent excavations on the 
field on which the battle of Cheeronea was fought, there had ‘been found 
the colossal lion which the Thebans erected to the memory of their coun- 
trymen who perished in the conflict. Several curious monuments of‘anti- 
4 ity have also been discovered at Kydnos and Delos, and have ‘been 

eposited in the Greek museum. sy 


Painting on Glass.—A Brussels paper mentions the discovery of a.ma- 
nuscript bearing the date of 1527, which explains the ancient method of 
extracting..colours from metals, minerals, herbs, and flowers, for the pur- 
pose of painting on glass. ,It also shows the manner in,.which these.colours 
are to be applied, and describes the way in which the. glass destined to 
receive the colours,is to be prepared. , The discovery of, this, process, is of 
some interest; for, after all the modern discoveries in chemistry, there are 
colours tobe found.in ancient, stained glass which we cannot approach, 


. Revenues of the Spanish Church.—A curious statement ‘has: been , pub- 
lished by one of the papers in Madrid respecting the number and revenues 
‘of the Spanish clergy. From it, it appears'that the numberof buildings - 
appropriated to religious purposes throughout Spain is 28,249 ; that«that of 
the clergy is 159,322; and that of the friars and nuns, 96,878... The entire 
amount of the ecclesiastical revenues is calculated to be 50,000,000 dol- 
lars ; and of this sum, the part consumed by them is shown to exceed the 
whiole revenue of the state by some 8,000,000 dollars. a 


It is calculated that there are 629 paintings in the different churches of 
Paris. ‘These pictures, many of’ which’are ‘by Raphael, Poussin, Lesueur, 
and other great masters, are thus distributed :—22 large paintings” in’ St. 
Germain des prés, 48 in St. Sulpice, 27 in St. Thomas, 10 in Val de grace, 
32°in St. Jacques du Haut-Pas, 71 in St. Etienne du Mont, 25 in St. Louis 
en l'Isle, 65 in Notre Dame,.39 in St. Gervais, 43-in St. Mery, 35:in St. 
Leu, 25. in St. Nicolas des Champs, 10 in Bonne Nouvelle, 58 ins Notre 

ame des Victoires, 47 in St: Eustache, 82 in St: Rochy 9 in St. Philippe 
de Roule, and 17 in St. Louis d'Antin, Te 


The olive-trees in the south of France had all flowered, notwithstandi 
the extreme dryness of the season, which has done so much injury in P 
venice’; but the olives have all dropped from the trees, so {hit t tre’ will 
be no oil harvest in the department of the Var. There is’a véry extefisiye 
exportation of wines to Algiers. | wr’ 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Art this moment of pause in rural affairs, just between’the close and the 
commencement of the agricultural year, it may be beneficial to review the 
past, and to throw a prospective glance into the future chances of a com- 
merce, momentous enough to the parties engaged in it, yet not so im- 
portant to individual, as national, interests. For we aspire to exalt the 
utility of this portion of our miscellany beyond the ordinary repetitions of 
qualities and prices of markets and their fluctuations, by submitting to 
those whom it may concern (and whom does it not concern ?) the clearest 
and most probable views that can be gathered from so vast a multiplicity 
of particulars, the political as well as the natural indications likely to 
affect the condition of landlord, tenant, and labourer. For nearly the last 
half century their cigcumstances have been much more influenced by 
politics than by seasons; and it is to be apprehended they will continue 
for some time to waver under the same continually varying influences. 

The facts which induce us to this review are, first, that, for the last two 
years, very little foreign corn has been admitted into the market to increase 
the competition of our home growth; and secondly, that although such 
has been the case, the supply has been ample, and the price has fallen 
almost as low as it has ever been in the last twenty years, The first of 
these facts is of the utmost consequence, for it demonstrates that the 
demand and supply are more nearly equal in tolerably good seasons than 
the average importations of wheat (somewhat exceeding 500,000 quarters 
annually) should have seemed to imply. The second (taken in connexion 
with other circumstances) shows how very little the country has to dread 
from an entire abolition of the corn laws. 

Of all questions that baffle the human understanding, escape inquiry, 
and evade direct and certain conclusions, the corn question appears to 
be the most unconfinable; and as successive governments have been 
guided by Mr. Jacob's Reports, we shall examine into the results of that 
gentleman's statements. And although little will be learned beside the 
absolute failure of all his computations, we beg at the outset to do him 
the justice he has earned, that no one ever possessed a more extended 
view of the circumstances of the growth and trade in corn, both foreign 
and domestic. No one ever enjoyed means of inquiry so commanding ; 
and no one ever used his opportunities of information with more diligenee 
and ability. If then he has found all his calculations upset and negatived 
by events, it only serves to prove that the inquiry lies almost beyond the 
grasp of human intellect and industry. Mr. Jacob's first report was made 
in 1827,and his aim was to demonstrate—and had his ground embraced all 
the possibilities of the case he could have demonstrated—that wheat could 
never be imported for a continuance from the ports of the north of Europe 
at a price below forty-eight shillings the quarter, 

In 1828 he delivered a second and much more elaborate report, when 
the additional points to be established (and which his calculations appeared 
thoroughly to justify) were,— 

ist. That the numbers of the people—not in England alone but through- 
out Europe—were increasing greatly beyond the proportionate increase of 
subsistence. 

2nd. That the stocks of corn held by merchants and farmers in England 
were reduced so low, that should there come a greatly deficient harvest it 
would be impracticable for all Europe to supply our wants. 

3dly. That to increase the pam of foreign grain very much beyond 
its present quantity, if not absolutely impossible was altogether improbable. 

The inference from these premises was, that England had little to dread 
from foreign competition, even under a total abandonment of the corn 
laws; and that a small protecting duty would be all-sufficient to ensure a 
price not below forty-eight shillings the quarter, 
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It is very remarkable that-none of these assumptions have been verified 
—on the contrary, er have all been contradicted by the events of a bare 
seven years. And yet when we survey the enormous mass of documents, 
both private and official, from which the deductions were collected, and 
how perfectly the conclusions were drawn from the premises, the astonish- 
ment is that such extensive and carefully collated evidence should be so 
entirely brought to nought. 

Mr. Jacob, however, was not satisfied with thus strongly pointing out 
the danger under which the country stood. He entered into a calculation, 
and he gave the whole process with the utmost fairness, to show that in 
1816 the stock in hand infEngland was upwards of six millions of quarters 
of wheat. He compu the quantities of every succeeding harvest, de- 
ducting for seed and increased population ; and in 1828, he concluded not 
only that the whole of the stock of six millions of quarters had been 
exhausted, but that, going back to 1823, even with the Irish and colonial 
supplies and an average annual importation of 300,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat, the country had consumed in the five years about seven millions of 
uarters more than it had produced, Had this approached the truth, it is 

ifficult to discover how England could have escaped positive famine ! ! 

We need scarcely remark that the last two years have shown the entire 
fallaciousness of chess computations, for there has been no quantity of 
foreign corn important enough to affect the consumption brought upon the 
English market. We have been fed by the Irish, the colonial, and the 
home growth. The supply has always more than met the demand, and 
the price has fallen some shillings below forty-eight. The price of wheat 
in the northern ports is at this moment little more than half forty-eight, 
The refutation of all Mr, Jacob's inferences is complete ; and the reason- 
ings ‘founded by Mr. Maculloch and other writers upon these the most 
copious and vetivutic materials, of course fall to the ground. Yet it is on 
them our later legislation has been constructed ! 

It is thus seen how little confidence can be placed upon the most up- 
rightly conducted, and the widest researches. Common prudence then 
warns us to implore indulgence in regard to the speculations we are about 
to hazard. 

The coming and proximate prospects of the farmer must in a t 
degree depend upon the crop; harvest is much, three weeks at — f 
before the ssouiel period ; nd if the representations of persons emp] 
all over the country in making reports are to be relied upon, it will be 
abundant. The wheats are, even upon the light soils, heavy in the ear 
and great in bulk. Late as they came, the fine showers which have fallen, 
partially as to time but generally on the whole, during the last ten days 
(July 21), will plump the grain and give it additional weight. In a word, 
everything up to the present moment indicates at least an average and 
perhaps a more than average production. If this be so, couple the fact 
with the results of the last two years, and it will be manifest the farmer 
has no chance of any elevation of price; on the contrary, the early period 
at which the new samples will come into the market, and the almost cer- 
tainty of a more than adequate supply for the year, backed by the grain 
in granary, will probably drive it down to the very lowest. The distress 
will rather be increased than lessened, especially since from neither of the 
sources promised by ministers—the commutation of tithes, which cannot 
pass this session, and the Poor Laws Amendment Bill—it is to be feared 
will there be ‘any the least relief. The old alleviations, abatements and 
returns of rent, and in some cases of tithes, will be granted by good land- 
lords and clergymen ; and with these the farmer must be satisfied to 
on another year—no very cheering alternative. Here ends for the present 
our political exposition. Turn we to that which is strictly agricultural, 
The deficiency of the hay rep, peter mang than was ever before 
known in the light land districts, - , ; is hoped, be compensated in some 
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degree by a large turnip ‘year. Even.during the severity of the drought 
—_ the driest soils the plant has come up well and escaped, the fly, and 
there can be no doubt that the rains which have already wens rated to a 
good depth will be in the highest degree beneficial. In, some, pla¢es 
children have been employed to take up the plants infected and to destroy 
the wire-worm, which is found by the sickly appearance of the leaves. 
The potatoes, which have hitherto been very backward, will be sayed by 
the same bounteous agency. The barley will be short, but not,so mate- 
rially as was at one time to be apprehended, and the quality is certainly 
better, the skin finer and more transparent. The demand for manufactures 
still continuing, and indeed a new prospect of regaining the Portuguese 
and Spanish trades having opened through the late changes in those king- 
doms, wools continue high and in full demand. 

At the great Suffolk and Norfolk fairs held at Ipswich and Thetford, 
the prices usked in the room by the growers were generally rejected, but a 
good deal of business was done out of doors at from 42s. to 46s. for ewe, and 
from 56s. to 62s. for Hogget wool. Mr. Coke obtained 50s. and 64s. for his 
fleeces. Farmers have held off buying their full proportion of lambs from 
the scarcity of feed, and the price is moderate, being from 18s. to 21s. ; but 
as soon as the fields get cleared it will probably advance. 

An experiment of much importance has been prosecuted on the estate 
of W. E. L. Bulwer, Esq., of Heyden, in Norfolk. Mr. Hickling, one of 
his tenants, remarked amongst his crop three ears of wheat of an extra- 
ordinary formation. The kernels appeared to be much closer set and much 
more numerous than in the common wheats, the stalks stiff as reeds. He 
saved and sowed them in 1830. They produced three pints. In 1831 the 
three pints produced three pecks. In 1832 the three pecks produced 
thirty-six bushels. These were planted, and are now growing upon 
eighteen acres of land of inferior quality, and so rich is the crop that the 
most-respectable judges have made many bets concerning the quantity. 
They vary in their estimate from twelve to fifteen cones acre. But all 
gree that the crop will greatly exceed the average, probably nearly doubling 
that of such land. Mr. Richardson, of Heyden, to whom the public is 
indebted for a very excellent and practical treatise on the effects of the 
poor laws, has purchased the crop at a price somewhat exceeding 
eighty shillings a quarter, in order to ensure seed to the rest of Mr. 
Bulwer's tenantry and the neighbourhood. The crop has created great 
curiosity amongst the best judges in Norfolk; and if, as is averred, it 
does not degenerate, it is a most important discovery to the kingdom at 
large. We have inspected samples, and they fully bear out what has been 
stated above. 


See eC Se 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest Trees.—The Birch.—Few trees are more graceful in 
their general appearance than the common birch (Betula alba). Its shining 
silvery bark, its delicate and slightly fragrant leaves, and its taper branches 

ive it claims to rank among the most elegant productions of the vegetable 

ingdom. It grows rapidly in favourable situations; and if is so hardy 
that it is found on mountains in a higher elevation than any other vegetable 
product. There are nearly twenty different species of birch trees, besides 
several varieties. They vary very much in size and gs agree some of 
the American species being from sixty to seventy feet high, while some of 
dwarf kinds seldom exceed three or four feet. The smallest is Betula nana, 
a native of Scotland. Some kinds are distinguished by the colour of, their 
bark, as B. alba, B. rubra, B. lutea, and B. nigra, and one B. espn or 
the paper bireh, by the remarkable paper-like appearance which its, outer 
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bark assumes. The most beautiful wood is produced by the B. lenta. This 
tree, which is sometimes called the mahogany birch, grows rapidly in’ val- 
leys atid its leaves, which are very fragrant, when dried, make excellent 
tea, ‘B. pendula, or the weeping birch, is, however, the most beautiful of 
the genus, There is a particularly fine variety of this species in the Knaps- 
hill ofl te near Bagshot, which has large shining leaves, and forms a most 
grace ee. 

The Willow,—There are nearly two hundred different kinds of willow ; 
the greater part of which are to be found in the Salicetum, at Woburn 
Abbey, Bedfordshire. There are also extensive collections in Mr. Donald's 
Arboritum, Goldworth Nursery, near Woking, and in the Oxford Botanic 
Garden. Though there are so many species of this tree, there are very few 
that could be distinguished as such by any but a practised eye, and con- 
sequently there are not many that are generally desirable for plantations. 
The avamnpy situations which are most congenial to them are also unsuit- 
able for pleasure grounds; so that an extensive collection is rather an 
object of curiosity than one of general interest. The most distinct sorts are 
the weeping willow (Salix Babylonica); Napoleon's weeping willow from 
St. Helena, which some gardeners make a distinct species, and a fine 
specimen of which may be seen at the Surrey Zoological Gardens; and 
the Salix annularis, or ring-leaved willow, the narrow leaves of which curl 
round in rings. This. species is more singular than beautiful. Of the 
other kinds the silvery (S. argentea), the white-leaved (S. bucophylla), the 
hoary-branched (S. hirta), the yellow-branched (S. vitellina), and the 
golden-flowered (S. chrysanthos), are among the most remarkable. Some 
,are very low, pottlanlatt S. arbutifolia, S. herbacea, and S. retusa, which 
grow close to the ground. The weeping willow is generally planted near 
ponds, or on the banks of rivers, but it is also classed among what the Ger- 
mans call mourning-trees, and which are proper to plant near monuments 
or mausoleums. 


Gout in Wheat.—The disease which has been thus termed has appeared 
this season more generally than heretofore, supposed to have been encou- 
raged by the extreme mildness of the winter. This prevalence induced J. 
B. Edmunds, Esq., of Wolveton, near Dorset, to transplant a few roots, 


containing the chrysalis, in a pan, securing them by a gauze covering. The - 


result has answered the expectations, and flies have been produced which 
in Autumn deposit their larve in the crown of the plant, producing the 
‘magots which cause the disease. We have seen the plants with the flies 
on them, and are assured that the many farmers who have suffered from 
the disease will consider this experiment to ascertain its cause satisfactory. 


The Mole Cricket.—Within the last two months, that formidable insect, 
commonly called the mole cricket, has been found in considerable numbers 
in the neighbourhood of the Brass Mills, in the parish of Weston, near this 
city. This animal varies in length from one inch to three inches and a half, 
Its head is defended by a shell-like substance ; underneath which protrude 
two claws, which are furnished with teeth, admirably’ fitting the creature 
for the devastating ravages which it is known to commit upon certain vege- 
tables.. It is also supplied with wings; and is astonishingly active in its 
movements. So destructive is it, that, in the gardens where it is found, 
whole patches of potatoes, and of various other esculents, have been a - 
tially devoured. In the potato grounds, where it has been more particularly 
observed, it has been found to commence its operations by burrowing under 
the earth several yards in a zig-zag direction, and destroying every vege- 
table substance in its progress. It would appear that having sated its ap- 
petite, it then descends perpendicularly to a depth of from two to three feet 
in the soil, where it remains in a dormant state, probably till hunger again 
calls it forth to renew its work of spoliation. These destructive insects 
located themselves in some of the fields adjoining the above situation, 
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the last few days. The formation of these receptacles is truly curious. 
The anima! works out an oval space in the soil, several inches in diameter, 
over which it constructs a conical roof, and beneath which it deposits 
thousands of its eggs, which are of a light brown colour. The mole cricket 
is thus briefly deseribed in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” article, Ewro- 
MOLOGY :—** The wings furnished with a projection like the tail, and longer 
than the elytra; the fore-feet formed like hands, and downy. A native of 
is troublesome little animal frequents gardens and cultivated 
grounds, both of Europe and America, where it burrows below the ground, 
and is very destructive, eating and destroying the roots of plants. Body, 
dark brown, hairy ; antennz shorter than the body.”"— Gazette. 


-_——— 





USEFUL ARTS. 


New Locomotive Machine.—Mr. Akrill, a very ingenious mechanic of 
Boston, has diseovered a mode by which a person may easily propel him- 
self on common roads, at a speed of from eight to ten miles per hour, 
without any expenditure in material, save the cost of the carriage! The 
construction of the vehicle is remarkably light ; the body is on four wheels, 
and the impetus is effected by the pressure of the feet upon some concealed 
machinery, the nature of which the proprietor keeps a secret, though he 
willingly shows the carriage to every one except professed mechanics. At 
an elevation of about four feet the conductor sits, and he is enabled to 
guide it with the utmost accuracy, to suspend the motion in an instant, to 
turn to the right or left, or to give it a backward progress. Besides the 
mechanical power, however, the inventor has called the winds to his aid, 
for should the traveller be favoured with propitious gales, he can, by the 
introduction of a common umbrella in front, avail himself of an additional 
accelerator, the lightness of the vehicle and the elevation of the conductor 
rendering the least breeze sufficient to give the carriage an onward 
gress. Important as the invention is, on its own account, however, it is 
doubly so because it contains a principle which the projector declares will 
nearly abolish the friction which has ever been so great a drawback to the 
powers of the mighty steam-engine, and the removal of which will increase 
the powers and diminish the cost of those engines to an almost incredible 
extent.—Lineninshire Chronicle. 


A new locomotive engine, from the foundry of Messrs. Geo. Forrest and 
Co., Vauxhall-road, Liverpool, has been tried on the railway. It made the 
journey from Liverpool to Manchester in 67 minutes, and brought back the 
first class train in 77 minutes ! This powerful and rapid engine is intended 
for the Dublin and Kingstown railway. 


Tinned Lead Pipes.—Mr. Ewbank, of New York, has invented a method 
of tinning lead pipes, “ after they have been drawn to the proper size.” 
This is ingeniously accomplished by drawing the lead tubes (properly pre- 
pared with rosin on their surfaces) through a bath of melted tin, kept at 
such a temperature as to avoid the fusion of the lead. We have seen some 
of these tubes, and their appearance promises a perfect protection to the 
lead,— American Journal of Science. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To George Bather, late of the Haymarket, 
Westminster, scale-maker, for his invention of 
a weighing-machine upon a new construction. 

To Thomas Edmonds, of Burton-street, 
Hanover-square, Middlesex, for his invention 
of a certain process or methed of manipula- 
tien and treatment for the preparation of lea- 
ther, whereby it becomes less pervious to water, 
and preserves its pliability better during use 
than does leather prepared by the ordinary 
means. 

To Joseph Morgan of Manchester, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the ap- 
paratus used in the manufacture of mouid 
candles, 

To Charies Louis Stanisias Baron Heurteloup, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square, Middlesex, for 
his invention of improvements in certain parts 
of certain descriptions of fire-arms. 

To Andrew Smith, of Princes-street, Leices- 
ter-square, Middlesex, machinist and engineer, 
for his invention of a new and improved me- 
thed of preparing phormium tenax, hemp, flax, 
and other fibrous substances, and rendering 
the same fit for hackling in the manufacture of 
linen, and for spianing in the manufacture of 
repes, cordage, lines, and twines. 

To Luke Smith of Manchester, cotton-ma- 
nufacturer, and John Hepwood, machine- 
maker, for certain improvements in weaving 


To Philip Augustus de Chapeaurouge, of 
Fenchurch-street, London, Gentleman, for a 
machine, engine, or apparatus for producing 
motive power, which he denominates a seif- 
acting motive power, and called in France, by 
the inventor, voland moteur perpetuel, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Stephen Hawkins, of Milton House, near 
Portsmouth, Hants, Gentleman, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in warming-pans, 


or apparatus for warming beds and ether par- 


poses. 

To John George Bodmer, of Belton-le-moors, 
civil engineer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in steam-engines and boilers, ap- 
plicable both to fixed and locomotive engines. 

To John George Bodmer, of Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, civil engineer, for his invention of cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of 
grates, stoves, and furnaces, applicable to steam 
engines, and many usefal purposes. 

To William Crofts, of New Radford, Not- 
tinghamsiire, for the invention of certain im- 
provements in certain machinery for making 
lace. 

Te William Henry Hornby, of Biackheath, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinner and merchant, and 
William Kenwerthy, of Blackburn, for their 
invention of certain improvements in power- 
looms to be used in the weaving of cotton, 
linen, woollen, and other cloths. 

To John Chester Lyman, of Golden-square, 
Middlesex, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in halling, cleansing, and polishing rice, 
bearding or peeling barley, and bulling and 


To John Bertie, of Basford, Nottinghamshire | 
machinist, and James Gibbons of Radford, in’ 
the same county, machinist, for their invention 
ef an improved texture of lace-net, hitherto 
ealled bobbin- set, and also certain improve- 
ments in lace-machinery, to produce lace-net 
with the same improved texture, either plain 
or ornamental. 

To George Saint Seger Grenfell, of Paris, in 
the kingdom of France, merchant, at present 
residing at Cadogan-place, Sloane-street, Mid- 
diesex, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of saidies; being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Edward Keele, of Titchfield, in the 
county of Southampton, brewer, for his in- 
vention of an improved vaive and apparatus 
for close fermenting and cleansing porter, beer, 
ale, wine, spirits, cider, and aif other sac- 
charine and fermentable fluids. 

To Thomas Ridgway Bridson, of Bolton, 
Lancashire, bleacher, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus to be used in the 
operation of drying cotton, linen, and other 
similar manufactured goods ; being a commu- 
nication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To James Whitaker, of Wardle, near Roch- 
dale, Lancashire, flanne! maanfacturer, for bis 
invention of certain improvements in engines 
used for carding wool. 

To Mathew Bush, of Dalmonarch Printfield, 
near Bonhill, by Dumbarton, North Britain, 
calico-printer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for 
drying and printiag calicoes and other fabrics. 

To James Lee Hannah, of Brighton, Sussex, 
doctor of medicine, for his invention of a 
certain improvement or improvements in sur- 
gical instruments for reducing the stene in 
the biadder, and enabling the patient to pass 
it through the urethra. 

To Joseph Jones, of Oldham, Lancashire, 
cotten manufacturer, and Thomas Meilodew, 
of the same piace, mechanic, for ctrtasee- 
tien of certain improvements in the coustrue- 
tiva of pewer-looms. and in the manufactare 
of certain kinds of corded fustian,or fabric to be 
woven in diagenal cords, from cotton, wool, 
and other fibrous materials. 

To Charies Wilson, of Kelso, in the county 
of Roxburgh, for bis invention of certain im- 
provements applicable tothe machinery used 
in the preparation for spiuning wool, and other 
fibrous substances. 

To William Symington, of Bromley, Middle. 
sex, cooper, and Andrew Symington, of Faik- 
land, in Fifeshire, Scotland, watchmaker, for 
their invention of a paddle-wheel of a new and 
useful construction, for the propulsion of ves- 
sels and other motive purposes. 

To Richard Simpson, of Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury, Middlesex, Gentleman, for im- 
provements in machinery for roving and siub_ 
bing cotton and wool; being a commuznicatiun 
from a foreigner residing abroad. 
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vRoM JUNE 24, 1834, ro suLy 18, 1834, incLusive. 


June 24—-R. Cowan, Plumstead, Kent, 


gchoolmaster. T. Hovse., Garnault- 
place, Spa-fields, picture-dealer. T. Hunt, 
Sheffield, scissor-manufacturer. J.WAtsH, 


Warrington, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer. 
J. Buumer, Hartlepool, Durham, merchant. 
W. Wits, Exeter, builder. R. Wuits- 
n&AD, Birkenhead, Cheshire, attorney-at-law. 
C. Wuysornoven, Manchester, victualler, 
8S. Couen, Birmingham, jeweller. J.James, 
Blandford-Forum, Dorsetshire, innkeeper. 
B. Les, Sélby, Yorkshire, soap-boiler. S. 
CuarMan, Hurst, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinner. E. E. Day, Bristol, 
surgeon. E. Grirrin, Erdington, Aston, 
Birmingham, surgeon. 


June 27.—C. F. ELpDERTON, Parson’s-green, 
Fulham, wax-bleacher, W.and F. FIncugr, 
Ivy-bridge, Devonshire, paper-manufacturers. 
J. Puimrpron, Finsbury-square, merchant. 
J. Neweerry, Reading, scrivener. R. 
Bennet, Worcester, draper. J.H. Brece- 
YIELD, St. Martin’s-lane, toyman. G. C, 
Davy, New Church-street, Lisson-grove, Pad- 
dington, linen-draper. J. and S. TAyLor, 
Manchester, commission-agents, R. Moss 
and I. Brunt, Leek, Staffordshire, silk and 
button-manufacturers. T. FRANKLIN, 
Walsall, Staffordshire, currier,. J.Cormix, 
Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufac- 
turer. N. Trarrorp, Oxford, cook and 
dealer in brawn. H. and G. Leacu, Romney, 
Southampton, ironmongers,. , T. SMARPLEs, 
Liverpool, ironmonger. 


July 1—T. Smitru, Edgware-road, hosier. 
S. Brapy, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, 
grocer. J. H. Antruur, Garlick-hill, City, 
wholesale-stationer. T. Dopsown, St. Paul's 
Church-yard, City, needle-manufacturer. R. 
Pitman, Park-lane, Piccadilly, saddler. I, 
Warts, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, sta- 
tioner, Cc. P. Lumps, Leeds, commission- 
agent. F. W. Hoopsr, Leamington Priors, 
Warwick, carver and gilder. R. Roberts, 
Liverpool, ship-chandler. W.Cox, Smestow 
Mill, Wombourn, Staffordshire, miller. H. 
P. Cuvatis, Romsey, Southampton, scrivener. 
W. A. Futterton, Liverpool, mariner. P. 
lovoeatn, Liverpool, joiner. 


July 4.—G. Surtron, New-street, Borough- 
road, builder, H. Prior, Ludgate-hill, sta- 
tioner. R. Houtpen, Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, ironmonger. J. Dracr, 
Northampton, horse-dealer. G. Bicker- 
pikes, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, victualler, 
P. H. Danret, Razees, Bosbury, Hereford- 
shire, cider-merchant. J. DavENrPoRT, 
Nantwich, Cheshire, shoe-manufacturer. W. 


yr . ; 
Asuwin, Belmont-row, Aston, Birmingham, 
gilt-toy-manufacturer, T. CHAMBERS, Bir- 
mingham, publican. 


July 8.—J. Govutpine, Basinghall-street, 
City, woollen-draper. G. PALMER, Above 
Bar, Southampton, tailor. _ G. Mirones, 
Bury-street, St. James's, tailor. F. Més- 
SENGER, Liverpool,. corn-merchant. Ww. 
Proup, Rishop Auckland, Durham, builder. 
J. Smiru, Masbrough, Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
miller. 


July 1L—W. R. Toorwn, Southend, Essex, 


victualler, J. Fuint, Siltoe, Bedfordsbire, 
shopkeeper. W. Turner, Purleigh, Essex, 
carpenter. J. Viney, Crouch-end, Hornsey, 
carpenter. H. Cask, Fore-street, City, gro- 


cer. T. NornvA.u, King-street, West Smith- 
field, victualler. J. Coane, Devonport, 
grocer. J. E. Oapen, Elland, Yorkshire, 
corn-miller. W. Norman, Mendam, Nor- 
folk, wine-merchant. H. Myers, White- 
street, Houndsditch, stationer. R. Brewer, 
Walsall, Staffordshire, builder. W. D. 
PaRKuHOUsSE, Tiverton, Devonshire. w. 
SALTHOUSE, Poulton, Lancashire, maltster. 
T. W. Cuissy, Brighton, builder. T. Hot- 
MAN, Devonport, pripter. R. O. Hucugs, 
Carnarvon, druggist. 


July 14.—J. Toompson, West Harding-str., 
bookbinder. W. Gummow, Weymouth- 
street, Portland-place, furnishing-ironmonger. 
G. BAKer, Woolwich, linen-draper. J. and 
C. Drayron, St. John-street, Clerkenwell, 
wollen-drapers. T. Pxitiies, Lower 
Thames-street,lighterman. J. LeCovrzur, 
St. Peter’s-port, Guernsey, woollen-draper. 
W. Emmitt, Bourne, Lincolnshire, grocer. 
W. R. Hotroyp, Great Scotland-yard, West- 
minster, plumber. fF. E. Turner, Liver- 
pool, druggist. T. Buckiey and R. Kren- 
NAN, Liverpool, merchants. J. GOODMAN, 
Atcham, near Shrewsbury, innkeeper. J. 
Barnes, Manchester, pork-butcher. F, 
Epwarps, Manchester, publican. J. J. 
Evans, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, surgeon. 
EK. SANDALL, Bristol, stay-maker. Ww. 
LANG, jun., High Bickington, Devonshire, 
glover. G. G. Cugstse, Shrewsbury, tailor. 
J. MALL, Lantegloss, Cornwall, miller. 


July 18.—H. Jgnnineos, Feversham, Kent, 
innkeeper. W. Brices, Richmond, Surrey, 
tailor. T. Tapster, Quadrant, Regent- 
street, ironmonger. J. Moncan, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, grocer. T. Ex.iort, Earl 
Shilton, Leicestershire, tallow-chandler, Se 
Grove, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, miller. 
J. Weeks, Langford, Somersetshire, grocer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Ir is gratifying to be able to report 
the very decided im ent which has 
recently taken place in the Woollen ma- 
nufactures ; persons who have traversed 
Yorkshire in all directions state that the 
operatives are every where in full em- 
ployment,and at fair wages: it is scarcely 
less satisfactory to learn that the Trades’ 
Unions have ceased to exercise their 
banefal influence over the workmen, 
The Cotton and Silk works in Lanca- 
shire are also in steady employment. 

Among the snbjects of chief interest 
now in the commercial world is the an- 
nounced intention of Government to seek 
the sanction of Parliament to a measure 
for extending the privilege of warehous- 
ing foreign goods in bond to inland 
towns, Notwithstanding the specious plea 
that such a measure would be in harmony 
vith the system of freedom of trade, it 

loes appear to be open to strong object 
fons. In the first place, in considering 
this subject, it should be borne in mind 
‘tlat the permitting goods to be ware- 
hused in bond at all was conceived, not 
wth a view to granting a boon to this 
orthat particular port, but for the pur- 
poe of effecting a great national object 
in he increase of our commerce and the 
‘enouragement of our commercial navy. 
The extension of our commerce was 
sucessfully promoted by relaxing the 
stri¢ rule by which the duties on goods 
imperted were levied immediately they 
came over the ship’s side, unless the 
mercant could find sufficient persons to 
be seurity with him for the amount of 
them; the encouragement of our ship- 
ping vas effected as well by the enlarged 
impottations of the merchant, from whom 
no other guarantee was now to be re- 
. quirec than the goods themselves, and 
still more by the facilities afforded under 
the warehousing system for rendering 
this country an entrepét for goods in 
their transit from one foreign state to 
another. Subject to the regulations 
which the Government considered ne- 
cessaryfor the protection of the revenue, 
and which added greatly to the expense 
of these establishments, vast piles of 
warehouses have been erected in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and other principal ports, 
and Docks constructed at an outlay of 
several ‘nillions. It is now asserted that 
the confining this privilege to ports, to 
the exclusion of inland towns, is a mo- 
nopoly grievously injurious to the latter, 
“and which ought to be abolished; but 
this, if monopoly it can be called which 
is enjoyed by the whole circuit of the 


island wherever ports and warehouses of 
adequate security exist, is one so clearly 
dependent on topographical position, 


‘that it might as well be alleged as an 


injury that they have a monopoly of the 
sea. In a national point of view (and 
in no other should the question be con- 
sidered), no new advantages to commerce 
or to the shipping interests would be 
derived from the proposed extension ; 
while the adoption of it, solely with the 
object of benefiting certain inland towns 
at the expense of the ports now 

sing bonded warehouses, would be mani- 
festly unjust towards the proprietors of 
these latter, who have expended | 
capitals upon the faith of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Add to this that the measure 
would be positively detrimental to the 
revenue, from the increased establish- 
ment of officers which would be required, 
and from the impossibility, with all the 
vigilance that could be exerted, of pre- 
venting fraud, when such articles as tea, 
spices, drugs, silk, wine, spirits, &c., 
were traversing the country in all di- 
rections in bond. 

The first free-trader from Canton, the 
Sarah, has arrived in the St. Katharine’s 
Docks, with a valuable cargo of silk ; 
and the first cargo of tea brought into 
the port of London since the extinction 
of the East India Company’s commercial 
character has gone into the London 
Docks ; it consists of 1300 chests from 
Hamburg, and, of course, can only be 
entered for re-exportation. 

The Market for Colonial produce has 
been firm of late, and the extent of 
business moderate ; the arrivals of .Bri- _ 
tish Plantation Sugars have been large ; 
but the importers hold with confidence, 


-and.the superior descriptions meet with 


an active demand. Among the recent 
sales, 150 bhds. of Barbadoes, middling 
to good coloury grocery, sold briskly at 
55s. to 59s.; and 287 hhds. and 22 trs. 
of Barbadoes, Trinidad, St. Vincent, and 
Jamaica, brought for brown, 49s. to 51s., 
and for good yellow coloury, 53s. to 
58s. Gd. For Mauritius there isa fair 
demand, particularly for yellow descrip- 
tions for the scale ; the following prices 
have been obtained—for low brown, 43s. 
to 45s. Gd.; brown, 49s. to5ls.; yellow, 
53s. to 56s. 

In East India Sugars, 1700 bags of 
low middling Manillas brought 23s. 6d. 
Siams are scarce, and in demand; Ben- 
gals are taken off steadily by the 
grocers. 

Foreign Sugars are in general dearer ; 
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there favourable accounts from the 
continental markets. | 
PR nye! Refined Market is dull, with 
teration in prices ; 32s. per cwt. 
is asked for fine crushed. when 
Fine British Plantation Coffees main- 
tain their value; but the inferior de- 
scriptions are reduced in price. The 
prices lately obtained for Jamaica are, 
for good and fine middling, 95s. to 105s. ; 
for low middling and middling, 74s. to 
88s.; for good to fine fine ordinary, 54s. 
to 73s. Gd.; for ordinary, 40s, to 50s. 
Kast India Coffees are in but limited 
demand, and in Ceylon a considerable 
reduction has taken place; by public 
sale lately, good ordinary was taken in 
at 42s. 6d.; Mocha has been readily 
purehased by the grocers at high prices, 
The transactions in Foreign Coffee are 
inconsiderable. 
Teas have improved largely since the 
sale; common Hysons bring a profit of 
3d. to 4d. per Ib., Boheas and common 


Congous 1d, to 14d., and fine Congous 


The first sale of Indigo under the 
direction of the committee of East India 
merchants commenced on the 22nd, by 

rmission of the Directors, at the India 

ouse ; prices were about equal tu those 
of the Company's sale, just terminated, 
that is to say, from 3d. to 9d. per lb. 
below those of the April sale. 

There is a lively demand for Rum ; 
and proof Leewards are worth 2s, 2d. 
per gallon; Jamaicas of good quality, 30 
per cent over proof, bring 3s. The 
Government contract for 75,000 gallons, 
for which there was much competition, 
has been taken at ls, 114 $d., for 5 under 
proof, Rum is now admitted for home 
consumption in France, at a rate of duty 
equal to about 4s. 6d. per gallon. 

Ginger, Cinnamon, and Pepper, con- 
tinue in steady demand ; Mace, Cloves, 
and Nutmegs are neglected. 

The Corn Market is kept in an ina- 
nimate state, speculation being at rest 
until the state of the harvest can be 
more accurately ascertained. The re- 
ports of the condition of the Wheat is 
almost universally good; and the suc- 
cessions of rain and fine weather, lately 

enced, must tend to confirm them ; 
the Continental intelligence, too, is 
equally favourable; so that it may be 
fairly anticipated that the harvest of 
Enrope, generally, will be abundant. 
Prices of all descriptions of grain are, 
therefore, disposed to give way; with 
the exception of Barley, which is still 
held with firmness. 

The Market for British Securities has 
been very steady during the month, 
with the exception of the shock they 
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renires from the sudden breaking up 
the Administration. This, however, 
did not affect Gonsols more than about 
1 per cent., and they have been recover- 
ing since the reconstruction of the Ca- 
binet. Bank and India Stock have 
searcely moved; but Exchequer Bills 
and India Bonds have fluctuated consi- 
derably; the limits in the former 
having been 46s. and 54s.; and in the 
latter, 16s. and 27s. 

In the Foreign Market, the chief 
field for speculation is still furnished 
by the Peninsular Securities ; Spanish 
Bonds, which at the commencement of 
the month were at 50, fell rapidly upou 
the report of the evasion of Don Carlos, 
and were done at,404 ; some reaction sub- 
sequently took place, and they have 
since touched upon 45. In Portuguese, 
the fluctuations, though less extensive, 
have been considerable ; the measures 
taken by Don Pedro for securing publis 

ecredit, caused the Bonds of that Stat 
to rise from about 83 to 89; under th 
influence of the sinister reports touchirg 
Spain, they relapsed to the former prie 
and have since gradually advaned 
about 3 per cent. Other descriptionsof 
Foreign Stock, as they have been mich 
neglected by speculators, have not »re- 
sented any of importance, 

The following were the closing pices 

on the 26th :— 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 218-19—Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 914—Three per Cent. Consols, 
90} 3—Three and a Half per Cent Re- 
duced, 993 }—New Three and a Half 
per Cents., 98§ 4—Four per Cents.1826, 
assented, 997 100; dissented, 1)1}— 
Long Annuities, to the 5th Jan. 1860, 
174 #:—India Stock 265 6—Ditto 
Bonds, Two and a Half per Cent, 21 3 
—Exchequer Bills, 10001, 52s., 54s.-— 
— for the Account, for August, 
914. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian Five perCent.,9 Brazilian, 
Ditto 794 80—Chilian an pee Cent., 
30 1—Colombian Six per Cent. of 1824, 
304—Danish Three per Cent. 74} 5} 
—Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 
514 4—Ditto Five per Cent., 914 §— 
Mexican Six per Cent., 424 $—Peru- 
vian Six a Cent., 26) 74—Portuguese 
Regency Five per Cent., 853 | — Rus- 
sian Five per Cent., 106} }—Spanish 
Five per Cent., 423 3. 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 74, 8j'— Bola- 
nos, 1124, 174—Brazilian, Imperial, 29, 
30—Colombian, 10, 11—Real del Monte, 
344, 54—United Mexican, 53, 6[—Ca- 
nada, 48 9 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


Tn our last number we detailed certain changes which had taken place 
in his Majesty's Government, arising from the resignation of Mr. Stanley, 
Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. It 
now becomes our duty to record the resignation of Earl Grey, and the 
appointment of his successor, Viscount Melbourne, as First Lord of the 

reasury. His Lordship has been succeeded by Lord Duncannon as Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department; and the vacancy thus created 
has. been filled up by the appointment of Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 





The Revenue.—Our readers will perceive, by the following account, that 
there has been a considerable increase in the revenue accounts for the 
uarter, The increase on the year ended 5th July, 1834, as com with 
the year ended 5th July, 1833, is 390,236/.; but the increase on the quarter 
ended 5th July, 1834, as compared with the quarter ended 5th July, 1833, 
is 350,9527. The great increase in the quarter is in the Customs, being 
no less than 414,205/. 





Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 





} 
Qrs. ended July 5, In- De- Yrs. ended July 5, In. De- 
1833. 1834, | crease.| crease. 1833, 1834. crease. | crease. 








Customs...£} 3,663,002) 4,077,207) 414,205]........ 15 663,687 | 15,547,210 |........ 116,477) 
Excise ...... 3,204,585 | 3,053,509 )........ 151,076 14,439,836 | 14,792,872 | 353,036 

Stamps ..... 1,657,810) 1,696,314) 38,504]........ 6,475,835 | 6,224,602 | 148,767 
TaxeS....... 1,921,665| 1,925,429) 3,674]........ 4,991,010) 4,869,610)........ 121,400 
Post-Office ., 345,000 338,000}. ..eee0. 7,000 || 1,862,000) 1,367,000 5,000 | 
Miscellan.... 9,215 SATE) ovcceee 3,740 69,824 48,200 |........ 21,624 





10,801,277 | 11,095,934 | 456,383} 161,816 || 43,002,192 | 43,249,494 | 506,808 | 259,501 
yr py en ; 
of Advances 

for Public 
Works..... 46,465 102,760} 56,295 ]......+. 79,476 422,410 | 142,934 


Total . #) 10,847,742 | 11,198,694 | 512,768] 161,816 |] 43,281,668 | 43,671,904 | 649,737 | 259,50) 
Deduct Decrease.....+.+..+. 161,316 || Deduct Decrease. .....s++45+ 259,501 





























Increase on the Quarter ..,.| 350,952 || Increase on the Year .......| 390,236 
































IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


June 23.—The Marquess of Westminster moved the second reading of 
the Bill for removing the civil disabilities under which the Jews labour, 
and contended at some length for the justice and policy of the measure.— 
The Earl of Malmesbury moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six montbs.—The Earl of Winchelsea supported the 
amendment, and denounced the measure as an insult to the Almighty; he 
denied that the Jews labour under any disadvantages which call for Parlia- 
mentary interference.—The Archbishop of Canterbury regretted that the 
subject should be pressed so soon again, after its rejection last year, and 
contended that as Christians, their Lordships were bound to reject the 
measure.—The Earl of Radnor maintained that upon Christian principles 
the Bill ought to pass. The conduct of the good Samaritan, and the prin- 
ciple of doing as we would be done by, were in favour of it.—-Lord Bexley 
also supported the Bill—The Marquess of Westmeath supported the 
amendment.—Their Lordships divided—Contents, present, 24 ; proxies, 14 ; 
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total for the bill, 38. Non-contents, present, $0; proxies,50; total against 


the bill, 130—Majority, 92.—The Bill was consequently rejected, 

June 24.—The Bishop of Llandaff presented two petitions against the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities, and made some remarks i 
support of them. i. 


June 25.—On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, it was ordered that,an 
address be presented to his Majesty for a copy of the first report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the means of forming a digest of 
the Criminal Law.—In answer to the Duke of Cumberland, the Lord 
Chancellor said he was anxious that the bill relative to the non-residence 
of the clergy should pass during the present session. 


June 28.—Mr. Payne, the publisher of the “ Morning Post,” was brought 
to the bar of the House to answer for a breach of privilege in arraigning 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Payne stated that the control of 
the paper rested not with him, but with Mr. Bittleston, the editor; Mr, 
Payne was accordingly dismissed, and Mr. Bittleston ordered to appear. 

June 30.—The proceedings in the case of the breach of privilege com- 
plained of by the Lord Chancellor were resumed, and terminated in the 
committal of Mr. Bittleston. 


July 1.—Lord Wynford presented a petition from Mr. T. Bittleston, the 
editor of the “ Morning Post,” declaring that he was sincerely sorry for his 
offence, and praying their Lordships’ pardon for the error he had committed. 
—KEarl Grey, referring to the last case before their Lordships’ House, ob- 
served that the printer was not discharged until the day after his petition 
was presented. He saw no reason for making any distinction in the present 
case.—The petition was then ordered to be taken into consideration on the 
following day.—Ear! Grey presented a Bill to renew, until the Ist of August, 
1835, the Irish Coercion Act, which is to undergo no alteration, except the 
omission of the court-martial clause. 

July 2.—Mr. Bittleston was brought to the bar, and reprimanded by the 
Lord Chancellor ; after which he was discharged on payment of the fees.-— 
The Poor Laws Amendment Bill was brought up from the Commons, and 
after some discussion was read a first time. 


July 4.—Earl Grey then moved the second reading of the Irish Distur- 
bances Suppression Bill.—The Earl of Durham objected to the Bill as at 
present framed, but observed that if the clause which gave the Government 
a power over political meetings were withdrawn, he would give the measure 
his support.—Earl Grey replied to the observations of his noble relative, 
whose motives he honoured and whose love of liberty he approved. But 
having done so he declared, with deep pain, his total and absolute dissent 
from the view which his noble relative had taken on this occasion—a dissent 
so total and absolute, that he declared if he could not propose the Bill with 
the clause that respected public meetings he would not propose it at all. 
Having enumerated the circumstances which, in his opinion, made out a 
case of necessity sufficiently urgent to justify the introduction of the Bill, 
the noble Lord concluded by assuring their Lordships that he proposed this 
measure with the greatest reluctance, but from a sense of duty, which he 
should be the most unworthy man in existence if he neglected.—The Bill 
was read a second time. 


July 7.—The Earl of Wicklow presented a petition against the Trish 
Church Commission, and made some observations on the difference of opi- 
nion in the Cabinet respecting it.—Earl Grey said no Member of the Ca- 
binet could disclose what passed in the deliberations of Ministers without 
a breach of duty —The Duke of Richmond said his Majesty had given him 
permission to state what he thought necessary to explain his late resigna- 
tion of office. —The Irish Coercion Bill went through a Connnittee without 
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a discussion, Earl Grey expressing his deep regret at the necessity for 


assing it, and stating that the Court-Martial clause, which, had, never. 
ben acted on, was withdrawn. 


_ July 8,—Earl Grey moved the postponement of the report on the Irish 
Disturbances’ Suppression Bill till Wednesday. His Lordship thought 
that a delay of twenty-four hours was of no great moment ;. but, short as 
the delay was, he would not have moved it without sufficient reasons. The 
Noble Earl also moved the postponement of the Poor-Law Bill. 


July 9.—On the Order of the Day being called for to bring up the Report 
of the Irish Coercion Bill, Earl Grey rose to make his expected statement 
on the subject of the Ministerial resignations. His Lordship was so muclt 
affected.on proceeding to announce the fact of his retirement, that he was 
obliged to sit down, after an unavailing struggle with his feelings. In a 
few moments, however, he again rose, and after expressing his astonish- 
ment that despatches, not of a public, but of a private and confidential 
nature, from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland should be required, he pro- 
ceeded to observe,—‘‘ I must say again that such a communication, so 
made, ought not to have been divulged; but the Minister being charged 
with a breach of faith, in addition to a charge of vacillation as respected 
the measure itself, and the discussion which took place in the other House 
of Parliament on the subject, these things placed us in different cireum- 
stances; and the consequence was, that my Noble Friend (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), feeling the ground thus slipping from under his feet— 
feeling the difficult situation in which he was placed in the House of Com- 
mons, concluded that he could not, with satisfaction to himself and advan- 
tage to the country, continue in his present situation. The being deprived 
of the assistance of my Noble Friend, the leading Minister in the House 
of Commons, in whom the strength of Ministers in that House lay as a 
leader, and in losing whom I lost my right arm, placed me in such a situa- 
tion, that I felt I could not continue longer in office with satisfaction to 
myself—with advantage to my Sovereign and my country. Therefore, 
upon receiving the resignation of my Noble Friend, I felt an unavoidable 
necessity to tender my own resignation, and they have both been accepted ; 
and Ihave only to discharge the duty of my office till such time as his 
Majesty shall be able to appoint a successor.’—The Duke of Wellington 
admitted that the Noble Earl had explained with great clearness the cause 
of his own resignation ; but he had not explained the cause of the resigna- 
tions which had led to his own. That part had been left short of any 
explanation, at which he was the more surprised, because, if ever there 
were a set of Ministers who, more than all others that had ever gone before 
them, were placed under the strongest necessity of continuing to serve 
their Sovereign as long as it was possible for them to do so, the Noble Earl 
and his colleagues were those Ministers. After taking a review of the acts 
of the Noble Earl's administration, his Grace concluded by disclaiming all 
personal hostility, and declaring that he never had opposed the measures 
of the Noble Earl except with great pain to himself.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor entered into a review of measures of Ministers, and showed the dif- 
ficulties they had to contend with. The conclusion of his Lordship’s speech 
was an eulogium upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the late 
Premier, 


July 10.—The Marquess of Londonderry wished to know whether there 
existed an Administration in this country at present, or whether any steps 
had been taken for the construction of a new one?—if not, he should feel] 
himself justified in moving an adjournment of the House. The Lord Chan- 
cellor said he knew of no resignation up to that moment in the Adminis- 
tration, except that of his Noble Friend, who had Pppesey entered upon 
an explanation of the matter, and his Noble Friend the Chancellor of the 


chequers His Lordship declined answering the question whether any 
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steps had been taken to form a new Administration; and the subject was 
allowed to drop. 


July 11.—The Marquess of Londonderry said that as so ya. er hirra be 
measure as the Poor Law Bill was to be brought forward this evening, he 
thought their Lordships ought to be informed who were the responsible 
advisers of the Crown.—Ear! Grey replied that the Bill certainly involved 
great consideration ; but he thought it his duty, circumstanced as he w 

to bring it before their Lordships. If their Lordships considered that’ the 
meomplete state of the Administration rendered it unadvisable to bring it 
before the House, he would bow to that decision —After some further dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that the Bill be read a second time this day se nnight. 


July 14.—The Earl of Haddington inquired whether there was any Go- 
vernment formed, or whether any N oble Lord had been authorised to form 
one ?—Lord Melbourne stated that, in obedience to his Majesty's com 
mands, he had undertaken to lay before his Majesty the plan of an Admi- 
nistration ; observing, that he should not have accepted such a situation, 
if he had not had the assistance of his Noble Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and also the authority of his Noble Friend, the Noble Lord at 
the head of the late Administration. His Lordship pledged himself to 
communicate the result of his endeavours at the earliest possible moment. 


July 16.—Lord Ellenborough asked whether it was the intention of Mi- 
nisters to move the third reading of the Irish Coercion Bill on Monday ? 
—The Lord Chancellor observed that, as the Government was now formed, 
his Noble Friend (Lord Melbourne) would be in his place on Thursday, 
and ready to answer the question.—The Marquess of Londonderry wished 
to know whether the “ right-hand” of the Administration had returned to 
the body, notwithstanding the head was changed ?—The Lord Chancellor 
had no hesitation in stating that his Noble Friend was still Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and might well be considered the right-hand of any Admi- 
nistration to which he belonged. 


July 17,—Lord Ellenborough repeated his question as to whether it was 
the intention of Ministers to move the third reading of the Irish Coercion 
Bill ?—Lord Melbourne answered in the negative ; but added, that another 
Bill would be immediately introduced into the House of Commons, which 
would not contain the three first clauses of the present Bill. 


July 18.—Lord Wharncliffe called upon Ministers to show the House 
and the country that there were good grounds for omitting the clauses in 
the Coercion Bill which they had formerly considered necessary; and 
moved an Address to his Majesty for an order to produce a copy of the 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in which he stated his grounds 
for having altered his views from those contained in his letter of the 18th 
of April.—Lord Melbourne opposed the motion, The letter was a private 
one, and therefore ought not to be produced; and the Noble Baron had 
not adduced one admissible reason for its production.—The motion was 
withdrawn. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


June 23.—Mr. Littleton, on moving that the House resolve into Com- 
mittee on the Tithes’ (Ireland) Bill, entered into some general explanations 
as to its provisions, but wished to have the amendments printed and the 
blanks filled up before he asked for the concurrence of the House.—Mr. 
O'Connell said that the Tithe Bill offered no advantage to the people. It 
promised something to the landlords after five years, but five years was a 
century in the history of Ireland. After a variety of observations, to show 
the ill effects that would follow from the practical adoption of the Bill, and 
the necessity of recognising the principle of appropriation, the Honourable 
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Member moved a resolution to the effect, that any sums raised in lieu of 

tithes should, after providing for vested interests, — to objects of 

Greer! utility and deaity—A long debate ensued, and, on a division, Ma, 
‘Connell's motion was negatived by a majority of 360 to 99. 


June 24.—Colonel Williams complained of a breach of privilege, in hav- 
ing; on his way to the House, been interrupted by the troops and police, 
and moved an address to the Crown on the subject.—Mr. H. Bulwer se- 
conded the motion, which, however, was eventually withdrawn.—In answer 
to Mr. O'Dwyer, respecting Kilmainham hospital, Mr. Ellice stated, that it 
was not the intention of Government to abolish that establishment.—Mr. 
Ewart moved a resolution respecting the duties on the produve of our eastern 

ossessions, which was not discussed, in consequence of there not being forty 
embers present. 


June 26.—The Game Law Amendment Bill was thrown out upon the 
seeond reading by a majority of 55 to 24.—Mr. Langdale brought in his Bill 
to authorize Roman Catholics in England and Wales to be married by 
elergymen of their own religion. It was read a first time, and ordered for 
a second reading on Wednesday.—In reply to the Marquess of Chandos, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he should bring forward his budget soon 
alter quarter-day.—Mr. Wallace's motion for an address to his Majesty for 
the eer of a commission to inquire into the management of the 

t-office and packet service, was negatived without a division.—Mr, 
wart’s motion for a select committee to inquire into the state of the Royal 
Academy was withdrawn. 


June 27.—Mr. O'Reilly asked if the laws of the treaty between Don Mi- 
guel and Don Pedro, as stated in the papers, were authentic. He under- 
stood that the religious members of convents were excluded from the er 
amnesty.—Lord Palmerston was not able to say when he could lay the 
treaty on the table of the House, but the moment he had received the au- 
thentic copy, he should feel it his duty to do so. He thought that the latter 
part of the question had reference to domestic policy, which the Govern- 
ment was not called upon to answer, although the Government would do 
their best to have the terms of the treaty fairly acted upon.—The further 
consideration of the report of the committee on the Poor Laws’ Amendment 
Bill was then proceeded with. 


June 30.—The committal of the Trish Tithe Bill was deferred.—The 
second reading of the Church-rates Bill was postponed.—The report of the 
committee on the Postage of Newspaper Acts was brought up and agreed 
to.—Mr. F. Baring brought in a Bill to regulate the conveyance of news- 
papers by post, which was read a first time. 


July 1.—Lord Althorp moved the third reading of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill, which was met by Mr. Hodges with an amendment, “ that the 
Bill be read a third time this day six months.’— Sir H. Willoughby seconded 
the amendment, which, after a debate, was negatived, and the Bill read a 
third time by a majority of 187 to 50. 


July 2.—The House went into committee on the Universities’ Admission 
Bill.—Sir G. Murray made some observations, and objected to its principle 
as a source of schism.—The Speaker also objected to the measure, as likely to 
overturn the discipline of the Universities —The Bill then went through the 
committee.—Mr. P. Thomson, on the House being formed into a committee 
on the Customs Acts, moved several resolution which are to be embodied in 
a Bill. The committee approved of the resolutions which suggest reduc- 
tions of duty on a variety of articles. 


July 3.—A long conversation took place between Mr. Littleton and Mr, 
O*Connell on the subject of certain communications which had taken place 
between them previous to the bringing in of the Irish Coercion Bill, which 
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terminated in Mr, O'Connell making a motion for an-address to his Majesty, 
praying that he would be pleased to order that a copy of all the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his 
Majesty's Government, respecting the renewal of the Coercion Bill, be laid 
before the House.—Mr. Littleton said that, in bringing in the measure in 
qos he would lay before the House all the correspondence between the 

ord Lieutenant and his Majesty's Government, which was necessary to 
justify the measure.—After some discussion, Mr, O'Connell said he would 
not press his motion to a division, but would content himself with its being 
recorded on the Journals. 


July 4.—Mr. H. Grattan gave notice of a motion to the effect that the 
Minister of the Crown who should introduce the Coercion Bill in the House 
without inquiry, was unfit for the office of Adviser of the Crown, and un- 
worthy of a seat in that House. The Hon. Member also gave notice of a 
call of the House on the occasion.—The House having resolved itself into 
committee on the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Act, Mr. Littleton moved, 
preparatory to the committal of the Irish Tithe Bill, a resolution to the ef- 
fect, ““ That it was the opinion of the Committee that for ‘any deficit that 
might arise in the sums accruing to the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Woods and Forests out of the land-tax or rent-charges payable for the 
composition of ecclesiastical tithes in Ireland, for the payment of which the 
consolidated fund was rendered liable, the consolidated fund should be in- 
demnified by the revenues at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, and out of the perpetuity purchase fund placed at their 
disposal by the Act of last Session, entitled the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill.’—Atter a lengthened debate, the House divided, and the resolution 
was agreed to. 


July 7.—Lord Althorp, in presenting papers respecting the state of Ire- 
land, and moving that they be printed, stated that, in consequence of what 
had taken place on Thursday in that House, Mr. Littleton had tendered 
his resignation, but. he had been induced to retain office at the request of 
Earl Grey and the rest of the Cabinet—Mr. O'Connell moved, by way of 
amendment, that the papers be referred to a Select Committee, with 
instructions that they should report their opinion thereon to' the House.— 
After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared, for the 
original motion, 157 ; against it, 73; majority, 84.—Lord Chandos brought 
on his motion on the subject of agricultural distress. After a long debate, 
the House divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 174; against it, 
190; majority, 16.—The resolutions in Committee for a grant out of the 
consolidated fund to the Irish Church were carried by a majority of 181 
against 106. 


July 8.—Mr. Ward brought forward his motion for carrying into effect 
the report of the Committee, which recommended that a correct plan should 
be adopted for ascertaining the divisions of the House; which after some 
discussion was carried, on a division, by a majority of 76 to 32. 


July 9.—Lord Althorp addressed the House, and said, “ In the peculiar 
situation in which I now stand, I find it necessary to make a statement to 
this House. Sir, when the decision of the Cabinet was required as to 
whether the Coercion Act should be renewed, I concurred in the necessity 
for its renewal, with the omission only of the clauses relating to court mar- 
tials. T hope I need not say that I did so with the greatest reluctance. 
Private and confidential communications, however, from the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, brought the subject again under the consideration of the Cabi- 
net in the week before last. It was at this time that my Right Hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, suggested to me the propriety of telling 
the Hon. and Learned Gentlemen opposite that the Bill was still under 
consideration, I saw no harm in this, but I begged him to use extreme 
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caution,.and by no means to commit himself. From the nature of the 
Lord Lieutenant's communications, I was led to believe that the three first 
clauses of the Act, those I mean which refer to meetings in the parts of 
Ireland not proclaimed, were not essentially necessary. Under this im- 
pression, I objected to the renewal of these clauses. In this opposition 
ny, Right Hon. Friends the Members for Inverness, for Cambridge, for 
Edinburgh, and for Coventry, concurred. The Cabinet, however, decided 
against us, and we were left in a minority. We decided that it was our 
duty to aequiesce. Upon the most careful consideration I am convinced 
that we were right in so doing. I felt, however, that I might be placed 
in great difficulty and embarrassment during the progress of this measure 
through this House. But when, on Thursday, I heard the statement of 
my Right Hon. Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, and then for the first 
time was made aware of the nature and extent of the communication which 
he had made, I thought it most probable that those difficulties and embar- 
rassments would prove to be insuperable. The debate on Monday night, 
on the motion of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, proved to me that they 
were so, and convinced me that I could no longer conduct this Bill, or 
indeed the public business, with credit to myself, or with advantage to the 
public. I accordingly wrote that night, when I returned home, to Lord 
Grey, and requested him to tender my resignation to his Majesty, which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept. I am authorised by 
my Right Hon, Friends to say that they approve of, and concur in, the 
step which I have taken. This is the state of the case as it respects myself, 
and indeed as it ‘respects my Right Hon. Friends. I shall be extremely 
sorry, if the course which I have pursued on this occasion should be dis- 
approved by my fellow-countrymen ; but I should be still more grieved, if 
it should not be approved of by that large body of gentlemen in this House, 
who have hitherto’honoured me by so much of their confidence. I have 
only further to say, that I continue only to hold my office till my successor 
shall be appointed, but that of course I shall feel it to be my duty to con- 
tinue the ordinary business of government in this House.""—Mr. Littleton 
then expressed his regret for the serious consequence of his error, but he 
was actuated by no other desire than to promote the peace of the country.+- 
Mr. O'Connell was convinced that the Right Hon. Gentleman had acted 
with good faith towards him. He was as anxious as any for a liberal Ad- 
ministration, such as that of the four Cabinet Ministers named. They had 
his confidence, and, he believed, the confidence of the country.—Mr, Hume 
rose to move the order of the day, and in doing so, would take an opportu- 
nity of expressing how seriously sorry he was to hear what he had just 
heard. Although, on some occasions, he had taken an adverse position to 
the Ministry of Earl Grey, he must say that he still had some confidence 
in that Ministry. It was with extreme regret, therefore, that he had heard 
his Lordship had been placed in a situation in which he was compelled to 
resign.— Lord Althorp " se rose and said, “‘ I wish to confine myself to my 
own case ; but I ought to have stated in my first address, that in consequence 
of myself and my Right Hon. Friend retiring from office, Lord Grey will, 
by this time, have stated in another place, that the Administration is at 
an end.”"—Mr. Hume rose immediately and said, “ Can any one state that 
any Administration could be formed on any other principles than those of 
that liberal character professed by the Noble Lord and his colleagues? 
Attempts may be made, but I mistake the feeling of the House and country 
if it is not utterly impossible to saddle upon the country a Tory Govern- 
ment. I therefore express my regret again at what has occurred.”"—The 
orders of the day were then proceeded with, but soon abandoned. 


July 10.—The House met, and adjourned to the 14th. 
July 14.—Lord Althorp made a communication relative to the formation 


of a new Ministry, to the same effect as that made by Lord Melbourne in 
Aug.—VOL. XLI, NO. CLXIV. 20 
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the House of Lords, and moved the adjournment of the House till Thurs- 
day, which was agreed to without discussion. 


July 17.—Lord Althorp stated, that Lord Melbourne having been ¢tom- 
missioned by his Majesty to lay before him the plan of an Administration, 
had completed his arrangements, and reconstructed the Cabinet. The 
addition made to the Ministry was, that Lord Duncannon having accepted 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir John 
Hobhouse had been appointed to the Woods and Forests, in place of Lord 
Duncannon, with a seat in the Cabinet. His Lordship concluded by mov- 
ing for a new writ for Nottingham, in the room of Lord Duncannon.—A 
long debate took place on the subject of the Ministerial arrangements, after 
which the writ was ordered.—Mr. Shiel brought forward his motion for an 
Address to his Majesty on the existing Distress in Ireland, which, after 
some conversation, was withdrawn. 


July 18.—Lord Althorp brought forward the renewal of the Coercion 
Bill, and proposed to re-enact those parts of the Bill which refer to the 
proclaimed districts, with the addition of two clauses for the protection of 
witnesses, and to prevent signals for the collection of tumultuous assem- 
blies.—Mr. O'Connell declared his intention not to oppose the measure.— 
Sir R, Peel said that Ministers were called upon to explain the grounds on 
which they had come to the resolution of proposing the Bill as thus modi- 
fied; but that he should not move the re-insertion of the clauses proposed 
to be omitted.—After a very long debate, the House divided; for the mo- 
tion, 140; against it,43.—The Bill was then read a first time.—The Church 
Temporalities Bill went through a Committee.—The Trading Companies 
Bill was read a second time.—The third reading of the Sabbath Observance 
Bill was carried by 57 to 24—Mr. Cayley then proposed, by way of rider, 
a clause, declaring that nothing in the act should prevent any games or 
exercises in the open air, such games not being played during divine service, 
on the premises of beer-houses, or for money.—This clause was carried by 
37 to 31,—Finally, the House divided on the question that the Bill do_pass, 
when it was negatived by 35 to 31. 





THE COLONIES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


It appears, by a statement in the “ Australian,” that the population, ex- 
elusive of the military, is 57,000. Of different religious persuasions there 
are 38,273 Protestants, 15,165 Roman Catholics, 307 Jews, 41 Pagans, 
and 1505 uncertain. The number of free Roman Catholics is 8168, or 
about one-fourth of the free population. The proportion of Protestants to 
Catholics, not free, is about three to one. 


SWAN RIVER. 


Favourable accounts have been received from Swan River to the middle 
of February. The greatest drawback was the high price of labour, but 
this circumstance holds out great encouragement for settlers to repair 
thither ; and some were returning from Van Diemen’s Land who had left 
the colony on its first settlement. Freemantle had much improved in ap- 
pearance and convenience ; this is greatly owing to the facility with which 
stone is procured, and the cheapness of timber and lime. The natives 
continue on friendly terms with the settlers, frequenting the towns, and 
often receiving provisions either from the colonists or from the Government 
stores. At Perth, new barracks were recently finished, which are built of 
brick, and other improvements were in progress. At the settlement over 
the mountains at York, the land had proved very good for culture and for 
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ing to a very large extent. The flocks of sheep and the cattle were 
increasing fast. A herd of wild cattle had been discovered on the banks 
of the Murray River, not much short of 200. The natives gave notice of 
its existence to the settlers, They were led to make the discovery known 
by seeing a picture which contained a group of cattle, - 





FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 


A question of great importance to France, a country obliged by its 
moral state and geographical situation to keep up a large standing army, is 
said to be at last decided by a Commission specially formed for the purpose, 
viz., whether the troops shall be employed on public works, and on the 
making of roads in several of the departments? This has been solved in 
the affirmative. The soldiers are to be supplied with all the necessary tools 
and implements under proper regulations, each battalion being answerable 
for the quantities it has received. It is proposed to give piece-work, and 
the wages as paid to other workmen. 


BELGIUM. 


The Brussels Journals have contained a report on the proposed commer- 
cial law, to which are annexed some interesting statistical tables, furnished 
by the Minister of the Interior. It appears that the number of towns in 
Belgium is 96, and of rural communes 2642, containing a population in 
the towns of 958,227 souls, and in the rural communes of 3,103,555; total, 
4,061782. The population of Belgium is divided in the following manner :— 
There are 1581 communes with a population of 1000 souls and under; 919 
with from 1000 to 3000 souls; 216 with from 3000 to 10,000; eight with 
from 10,000 to 15,000; four with from 15,000 to 20,000; four with from 
20,000 to 25,000; one with from 25,000 to 30,000; and five with 40,000 
and upwards, The number of electors by whom the national representa- 
tion is chosen amounts to, in the towns, 14,835; and in the country, to 
33,018; total, 47,853 ; which numbers give one elector for every 65 inha- 
bitants in the towns, and one out of every 94 in the country; and for the 
entire population, one out of every 85. In Belgium there is one represen- 
tative out of every 39,821 individuals and out of every 469 electors, and one 
senator for every 79,642 individuals and 933 electors; 46,099 electors, or 
one individual out of every 88 inhabitants, have had a voice in the forma 
tion of the National Congress. The number of municipal electors in the 
towns of Belgium was, after the provisional decree of the Government, 
21,719, and will be, after the proposed law, 29,423, giving an increase of 
8660. 

SPAIN. 


Spain is, we fear, destined to continue the theatre of civil war. Don 
Carlos, who so lately arrived in this country under circumstances which 
appeared to preclude the possibility of any revival of his pretensions to the 
Spanish crown, has returned to Spain. His expedition was managed with 
great secrecy. He left London on the Ist of July, and while everybody 
imagined that he was still resident in this country, was proceeding in dis- 
guise across France to the Spanish frontier. On the 9th, he entered Spain, 
and reached Elisondo, the seat of the Junta of Navarre. His proclama- 
tions are of a strong and determined character: and it cannot be concealed 
that his presence will inspire his partizans with new energy, and secure an 
accession of numbers to his cause. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICL BOF CELEBRATED”. 
| PERSONS, LATEL ‘EASED.. “ 
! - SIR. GILBERT BLANE. 2 ob binos on 
Tuts veteran practitioner died in the 85th year of his age. His*¢ateer' 
has been rather professional than Mewely oes as much of the latter as ‘fo 
entitle him to a slight notice from us. He commenced life asa ‘naval 
surgeon, and was present. at the engagement between the English’ and’ 
French fleets in the West Indies, on the 12th of April, 1782, of which he 
wrote an account—we believe his first published work. He rose greg 
in his profession, until he attained the rank of physician to’ the fleet, ‘and’ 
was honoured with the acquaintance and friendship of his present Majesty. 
In 1788 we find him selected to deliver the Croonian Lecture, on muscular 
motion, before the Royal Society, which lecture was published'in 1799. 
We also find in their Transactions, Vol. 80, an account by him of the 
Nardus Indica, or spikenard, in which paper he attempted to collect what 
was known by the ancients respecting this odoriferous herb. His ideas 
respecting medical education, and certain topics connected with it, he gave 
to the world in 1819, under the title of “ Medical Logie,” and the work 
has run through more than one edition. ; a 
In 1822 he published “ Select Dissertations on several subjects of Medi- 
cal Science,” most of which, we believe, had before appeared as separate 
apers in some of the medical periodicals. For some time he had retired 
rom public life, when we find him once more coming forward in 1831, and 
addressing his “ Warning to the British Public against the alarming 
— of the Indian Cholera.” 
hese, with some pamphlets on subjects of ephemeral interest, and con- 
tributions to medical periodicals, constitute, we believe, the whole of his 
literary labours.—A theneum. 


LIEUTENANT SIDNEY PARRY, IST LIFE GUARDS. 


The uxtizaely end of this talented young officer has excited a: painful 
interest among all who knew him, and profound affliction in those to whom 
he was allied by blood or friendship. 

At an early age, Sidney Parry showed a strong inclination for a military 
life. He entered the army under the auspices of the late Earl of Harring- 
ton and of Lieut. General Rebon, in 1828. If high personal courage, self- 
control, presence of mind in circumstances of difficulty and danger, and .a 
singularly clear judgment, be qualities befitting a hero, this young man 
might have obtained the title, in times when his country called for. his 
services. His attainments were not confined to professional knowledge 
only ; his early education had been classical, and had likewise included the 
study of modern languages and general literature. In the fine arts, he was 
not merely an amateur of taste, but had executed many works, exhibiting 
marks of genius, in sculpture and drawing; he was a good musician, an 
accomplished fencer, an elegant dancer, and excelled in all manly exercises. 
Such was the superficies of this goodly structure; there was “ that within 
which passeth show,” a soul imbued with every exalted feeling of honour, 
integrity, and delicacy. He was modest and unobtrusive in his demeanour. 
His character might be compared to a well-tuned instrument which never 
gavedorth a tone of discord; his religious and moral principles showed 
themselves in a tctal abnegation of self upon all occasions, and general 
** good will towards men; he had the power of pe asperities by an 
unalterable gentleness, not at all incompatible with ‘the high daring of his 
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ardent spirit. Those who had the advantage of his acquaintance, will 
acknowledge that he possessed the true “suaviter in modo et fortiter in 
re’’ flowing from a heart teeming with pure benevolence, and refined by 
good associations in our own and foreign countries. 

The circumstances of the fearful event which shortened the career of 
this estimable man are briefly these :—-On the 17th of June, Sidney Parry 
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sation ed on the pos of s ing across the river. P 

dec he could do so in his clothes, and proceeded to the execution of 
his assertion. He swam boldly to the centre of the stream,—here;: after 
struggling with the difficulties of the agitated element, he was: compelled 
to turn back and called for a boat ; when within twelve yards of the shore, 
he sank. to rise no more ; in four minutes he was taken out of the water, 
every means were tried to resuscitate the body, but the vital spark had fled,’ 
Scientific men areof opinion that the exertion he used to overcome the 
difficulties presented by the unusually boisterous state of the water on that 
fatal day, eaused the rupture of a blood-vessel and produced instantaneous 
death. This opinion is corroborated by the state of his health for the last 
year. He * y benefited greatly by a residence in Italy and Malta during 
the winter; but his leave of absence having expired, he returned to his 
regiment at the end of March, and the north-east winds of that season 
brought on a return of the alarming symptoms. It may almost be said that 
he was a sacrifice to his sense of duty; for he maintained that, whilst -he 
was competent to the services required of him, he had no right to ask for 
augmentation of leave, although medical certificates had been given him, 
tones the importance of his remaining in a milder climate for some months 
onger. 

It should be clearly understood that no wager excited the undertaking— 
no rashness or spirit of fool-hardiness prompted the deed. He never acted 
upon common motives: to do his duty in every position of life was a fixed 
principle. He conceived a soldier was not completely educated who could 
not swim in his clothes and on horseback ; and in pursuance of this opinion, 
he was accustomed to exercise himself occasionally in the Thames and 
Serpentine. 

It little interests the public to know that Sidney Parry was one of the 
five surviving sons of William Parry, Esq., of Montague Square, and that 
his wretched mother still lives to mourn the loss of the best and kindest of 
children. 

A soldier's funeral is always affecting—that of Sidney Parry was pecu- 
liarly so. He was borne to the grave by his esteemed comrades, and every 
officer of the regiment was present: in common parlance, they may be 
said to have done honour to his loved remains, and surely they did honour 
to themselves by the emotion they showed; an old soldier was heard to 
observe that, from the colonel to the lowest drummer-boy, every one felt 
as if he had lost a brother. 


MR, RALPH RYLANCE. 


Died, on the 6th of June, aged 52, in London, Mr. Ralph Rylance, a 
- gentleman who spent almost the whole of his laborious life in the service 
of Messrs. Longmans, the great publishers. He was the author and trans- 
lator of even multitudinous books, bearing the names of veterans in litera- 


ture, and not of one to which his own name is affixed. He was a native of | 


Bolton in Lancashire, where his very brilliant talents were early discovered 
by the munificent Roscoe, who put him to school under the celebrated 
Lempriere, where he acquired the classical languages with astonishin 

facility, and soon after became so able and extensive a linguist as to read, 
write, and speak with fluency about eighteen tongues ; and, near his death, 
was heard working at the Welch and Celtic, for the purpose of composing 
an ethnic essay on the affinities of all languages. He had studied English 
intensely, and formed his style from that of the age of Elizabeth; was 
extensively acquainted with ancient history and literature, that of Europe 
and of his own country ; was an ardent admirer and thorough familiar of 
“our matchless poet,’ and good old ‘Chaucer's well of English unde- 


filed.” He first came into this county (Shropshire) about Pte bh years 
ago, to collect materials for “ The Beauties of England and W 


es,” where 
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he gained 
Ludlow Castle, “ Here Milton sung.” He soon acquired many Salopi 
friends all round the Wrekin, by his amiable diopositects, his fertile show of 
conversation, and his racy powers of music and song. In politics he was a 
liberal Whig, and in religion, though differing from his nearest and dearest’ 
friends, he was always steadily and faithfully attached to the Church of 
England, in whose defence he sa A diverted the pure and vigorous stream 
of his powerful pen, in several neat volumes, which we could readily name 
with many others,—* but that we are forbid to tell the secrets of the prison- 
house.” In the words of his most favourite and beloved poet, he was 
« Ev'n just such a man 

As e’er my conversation coped withal— 

That no revenue had but his good spirits 

To feed and clothe him,’’ &c. 
And many who read this short notice, whose convivial tables his wit has 
often set in a roar, will regret his somewhat early death, and remember, 
with cordial fondness, his ardent and grateful friendship, his sweetness of 
manners, his exuberance of fancy, and his most extraordinary facetious 
drolleries of humour.—Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Marriages and Deaths. 
great admiration for his beautifully elegant sonnet composed in 





MARRIAGES anp DEATHS. 


Married.)}—At Syon, the seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, Viscount 
Holmesdale, only surviving son of Earl Am- 
herst, to Miss Gertrude Percy, fourth daughter 
of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and niece to 
the Earl of Beverley. 

At the Chateau de I’Ile de Noé (Gers), 
Captain R. H. Manners, R.N., to Louisa Jane, 
eldest daughter of Le Comte de Noé, Pair de 
France. 

At Swanswick church, near Bath, Lieut.- 
General Sir W. Cockburn, Bart., to Martha 
Honora Georgiana Jervis, of Rochetts, in the 
county of Essex, great niece to John Ear! of 
Vincent, niece to the present Viscount and 
the Earl of Cavan, and widow of the late Os- 
borne Markham, Esq. 

At Swanswick, Philip Charles Sheppard, 
Esq., of Upper Halliford, in the county of 
Middlesex, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Osborne Markham, Esq., and niece of the 
Marquess of Bath. 

At Twickenham, Sir R. Shaw, Bart. of 
Bushy Park, Dublin, to Amelia, daughter of 
the late B. Spencer, Esq., M.D., of Bristol. 

At Free Town, Sierra Leone, R. Rankin, Esq. 
Chief Justice, to Margaret, second daughter of 
R. Rankin, of Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

William Leveson Gower, Jun., Esq., of 
Titsey-place, Surry, to Emily, second daughter 
of Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart. 

At Savannah, Edmond Molyneux, Esq., his 
Majesty's Consul for the State of Georgia, to 
Eliza Harriet, daughter of the late Colonel 
Johnston,of Savannah. 





Died.]—In Sussex-place, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Captain FE. C. Fletcher, the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Teignmouth, relict of the late Lord 
Teignmouth. 

At Ham House, the Right Hon. Lady Lawa 
Tollemache, only surviving daughter of the 
Countess of Dysart and the late John Manners, 
Esq., eldest son of Lord William Manners, 

In Harley-street, the Hon. Lionel Sydney 
Smythe, second son of Viscount Strangford, 


aged 13, 


Of a brain fever, in her 16th year, Anne 
Katherine Burke, elder daughter of John 
Burke, Esq., of St. Michael’s Grove, Bromp- 
ton. 

At Angers, the Hon. Abraham Heley Hut- 
chinson, aged 68, brother of the late Earl of 
Donoughmore, formerly one of the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Customs. 

At Montreal, Lower Canada, in the 47th 
year of his age, the Rev. Brook Bridges Ste- 
vens, A.M., late Chaplain to his Majesty's 
Forces, and Lecturer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church at that place, 

Samuel Wilde, Esq., Deputy Teller of the 
receipt of Exchequer. 

In Grosvenor-place, William, the eldest son 
of Colonel and Lady Susan Lygon. 

Reginald, the infant son of Colonel and Lady 
Susan Lygon, 

At Hastings, Colonel Bunbury, late of Bau. 
trey’s, Sussex. He fought in the battle of 
Bunker’s-hill, and during the American war 
was Aide-de-Camp to Lord Dorchester. 

In Park-lane, the Right Hon. Anne Cathe- 
rine, in her own right Countess of Antrim and 
Viscountess Dunluce, wife of Edmund M‘Don- 
nell, Esq. and mother of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry. 

At Chaxhill, Gloucester, Major-General R. 
Legge, Royal Irish Artillery, aged 58. 

In South Crescent, Bedford-square, Mr. 
Sanford Arnott, Secretary to the Polish Exile 
Fund. 

At Dublin, the Dowager Viscountess Avon. 
more. 

At Dublin, the Hon. Harriet Sewell, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Decies, Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

At Craven-hill, Bayswater, after a long ili- 
ness, Major-General Pilkington, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
aged 68 years. 

At his apartments, Woodstock-street, Bond- 
street, Lieut.-General Sir William Aylett, 


K.M.T,, aged 73. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, | 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 


Martin, the distinguished painter, a 
few years since, gave publicity to a plan 
for laying out, improving, and beautify- 
ing Hyde and St. James’s Parks, and, 
at the same time, for supplying the 
north-west portion of the metropolis 
with pure water from the river Coln, 
To have secured either part of the scheme 
would have been worth half a million of 
money to the country; for the adoption 
of the whole, scarcely any pecuniary 
sacrifice (and it would only have been a 
Sacrifice pro tempore) could have been 
too great. As the English are fond of 
half measures,we marvel that the inferior 
half was not accepted, and the superior 
rejected. However, we had become 
economists—‘* penny wise and pound 
foolish ’—and nothing was done. Re- 
specting the water, Mr. Martin’s plan 
was, “* to take the supply at Denham, 
where the whole body of the Coln meets, 
and tunnelling through the hill above 
Uxbridge, proceed at once to Northalt, 
from thence to London using one bank, 
and a small portion of the bed of the 
canal.” With that proposition he now 
combines another: that is, to make the 
line by which the water is to come to 
London, serve also for a railway, by 
forming a roof over the aqueduct, of 
strength sufficient to support the iron 
rails, and the carriages to move thereon, 
the whole distance to Denham, where 
the railways should branch off, that for 
the north still using the banks of the 
canal, and that to the west going across 
the country to Windsor, and thence to 
Bristol.” The advantages of this scheme 
ure numerous. Mr. Martin — whose 
views respecting the health of the me- 
tropolis are exceedingly important—is 
also engaged in the formation of a 
Company (the Thames Conservancy 
Company) for preventing the pollution 
of the river. It is proposed to effect 
this by constructing sewers on the bank 
of the Thames, in front of all the drains 
whose contents are now discharged into 
the stream. A return of 20/. per cent. 
is estimated upon the capital to be in- 
vested. 


The usual meeting of proprietors of 
London Dock Stock has been held for 
the purpose of declaring a dividend for 
the last half-year. The Chairman pre- 
sented a very favourable report of the 





increased business of the Docks; by 
which it appeared that the amount of 
profit realised by the Company in the 
half-year ending the 3)st May last ex- 
ceeded that of the half-year terminating 
at acorresponding date of the year 1] 
by the sum of 5695/, This increase 
profit was accounted for by a comparison 
of the quantity of tonnage of shipping 
which entered the London Docks in the 
first half of the year 1834, with that 
which entered during the like portion of 
the preceding year, being— 

Tons, 
For the half-year ending July 5, 1833. 58,185 
For the half-year ending July 5, 1834. 68,404 


—_-+--- = 


Increase . . « «+ 10,219 


It is satisfactory, moreover, to observe, 
that the general trade of the port of 
London has increased greatly, although 
not in the same ratio: taking the same 
periods in this year and the year pre- 
ceding, we have for the total tonnage of 
vessels which have, entered the port of 
London, in the first half-year of— 


Tons—British Ships. Tons—For. Ships, 
1833 ee e 280,000 ee ee er ee 77, 
1834 *e ** 315,000 * ** * ** 88,000 


Increase 85,000 10,600 


After some desultory conversation, the 
proprietors adopted the recommendation 
of the Court of Directors, and agreed to 
declare a dividend of 1/. 2s. 6d, per cent. 
for the half-year. 





DEVON, 


The Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in 
new paving and beautifying their ancient 
Cathedral, found last week the leaden 
coffin of Bishop Bitton, who died in 1307, 
Near the bones of the finger was dis- 
covered a sapphire ring set in gold, in 
the centre of which is engraved a hand 
with the two fore fingers extended in 
the attitude of benediction. 


SUROPSHIRE. 


The Iron Trade-——The reduction of 
bar iron during the past quarter has been 
15s. per ton, and at the last meeting an 
additional 5s. decline in the price was 
submitted to by the Staffordshire houses, 
The cause assigned for this depression is 
more, we understand, from the great 
competition with the makers than an 
very great slackness in demand; al- 
though the trade is far from being in 
that healthy state which this staple 
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article should maintain. In pigs there 
was novalteration in price from the pre- 
vious quarter's quotation.— Shrewsbury 
Paper. 

SUSSEX. 

Ancient British Canoe in the } 
of the Earl of Egremont-—The canoe 
discovered in a bed of silt at North 
Stoke, near Arundel, in this county, a 
few months since, is now at Petworth 
Place, the Earl of: Egremont having 
caused it to be removed and placed under 
shelter, that so interesting a relic may 
be preserved from injury. This canoe 
is nearly 35. feet in length, 44 wide in 
the centre, 3 feet 3 inches wide at one 
extremity, and 2 feet 10 inches at the 
other, and is about 2 feet deep. It is 
formed of the single trunk of an oak, 
which has been hollowed out, and brought 
to its present shape with great labour ; 
it is evidently the workmanship of a 
very early period, and in all probability 
was constructed by some of the earliest 
inhabitants of our island, before the use 
of iron or even brass was known ; the 
original tree must have been 15 or 16 
feetin circumference. Three projections 
left in the interior of the boat, appear 
to have been designed for seats; it is 
manifest therefore that the persons who 
constructed this vessel were unacquainted 
with the art of forming boards. The 
canoe is so similar to some of those 
which were fabricated by the aborigines 
of North America, when first visited by 
Europeans, that we can have no hesita- 
tion in concluding that it was formed in 
a similar manner; namely, by charring 
such portions of the tree as were neces- 
sary to be removed, and then scooping 
them out with stone instruments: no 
doubt this canoe belongs to the same 
period as the flint and stone instruments 
called celfs, which are found in the tu- 
muli on the South Downs, This boat 
is now in the state of peat or bog-wood, 
and we much fear will fall to pieces, if 
not imbued with oil, coal-tar, or some 
similar ingredient. 

YORKSHIRE. 


It is, probably, very little known that 
an extensive manufacture is carried on 
in this neighbourhood, by which old 
rags are made into new cloth. Yet such 


Susser— Yorkshire—Ireland. 


is the fact, and to so great an extent does 
this manufacture prevail, that at least 
Jive millions pounds weight of woollen rags 
are yearly imported from Germany and 
other parts for this purpose, The rags 
are subjected to a machine which tears 
them in pieces, and reduces them nearly 
to their primitive state of wool; and 
they are then with a small admixture of 
new wool, again carded, slubbed, spun, 
and woven; and they make a cloth not 
very strong, but answering very well for 
paddings, shoddies, and other purposes 
of that nature. The ingenuity deserves 
praise, which thus resurrectionizes cloth, 
and gives it a second existence. There 
is nothing whatever of fraud in the 
manufacture ; it is a justifiableeconom 
to make the material go as far as it will. 
The manufacture is carried on chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Batley.—Leeds 
Mercury, 


A beautiful tesselated pavement has 
been uncovered by some workmen at 
Meux, in Holderness, which was doubt- 
a - spe the floor of the Abbey 

urch. 


IRELAND. 


In excavating for the reservoir of the 
water-works on Cromwell's Fort, the 
workmen found this week the skeleton 
of a mau and horse alongside each other. 
The human skeleton, it would appear, 
was in complete armour when buried 
there, from the mouldering fragments 
that were still around it. The breast 
and lower part of the body was covered 
with armour somewhat resembling the 
ancient thorax, and a plain silver ring 
found on one of the joints of the finger, 
with the following letters rudel - 
graven, “ NOT. VALV. BVT. VERTYV,”’ 
which probably means “ not value but 
virtue,” and which we take to be the 
wearer’s motto, in the old English style. 
— Limerick Siar, 


Irish Cattle.—The following is an ac- 
count of the numbers of pigs, sheep, 
cattle, and horses, imported into Bristol 
from Ireland, during the months of 
, and June last, as reported 
istol Presentment : — Pigs, 
cattle, 738; 


April, Ma 
in the 
37,441; sheep, 1,342; 
horses, 97. 
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Ansysstn1an Manuscripts, 521 

Accidents, dreadful, in June, 364 

Ackermann, Rudolph, Esq., biographical ac- 
count of, 268 

Adelaide, Queen, her intention to visit the 
Continent, 95 

Advent of Winter, 73 

Adventure at St. Helena in May 1816, 41 

Affairs abroad, 89, 362 

African Sketches, noticed, 509 

Agnew, Sir Andrew, and Lord Alvanley, 63 

Agricultural Report, 115, 251, 386, 522 

Alberoni, Cardinal, project of, 33 

Alibi, meaning of, 25 

Allan Breck, noticed, 511 

Amusements, public, 366 

Aristocracy of England, 1 

Artists, British, exhibition of the Society 
of, 103 

— the, 95 

Arts, Fine. See Fine Arts 

Useful. See Useful Arts 

Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, no- 
ticed, 511 

Astley and Ducrow, 461 

Austin, Surah, Report of the state of Public 
lustruction in Prussia, translated by, 375 








Babington, Dr., statue to, 105 

Baines’s Companion to the Lakes, noticed, 
507 

Ball, a country one, on the Almack’s plan, 
474 

Bank notes in circulation, 428 

of England Branch Banks, 248} 

Bankrupts, 122, 256, 390, 528 

Bannisters, the, 460 

Belgium, population of, 539 

———— and Western Germany in 1833, 505 

Bible, Illustrations of the, 104, 513 

Biographical Particulars of celebrated Per- 
sons lately deceased:—the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, 131 ; the Earl of Galloway, 
ib, ; Sir Edward Thornbrough, 14.; Fran- 
cis Douce, Esq., 132; Mrs. Burns, 1. ; 
Admiral Sir R. Goodwin Keats, G.C.B., 
(367 ; John Fuller, 268; Rudolph Acker- 
mann, Ksq., 1b.; Admiral Brooking, 401 ; 
Thos. Stothard, Esq., R.A., ib.; Richard 
Aug.-—VOL,. XLI. NO. CLXIV. 





Lander, 402; Mrs. Fletcher, 403; Sir 
Gilbert Blane, 540; Lieutenant Sidney 
Parry, ib.; Mr. R. Rylance, 541 | 

Birch, its graceful _— 524 

Bishops, speech to the, 363 

Blackwall; new qnay at, 134 

Bone manure, 389 

Breadalbane, the Marquis of, his death, 131 

Bread Tax exposed, 101 

British Museum, receipts of, 249, 383 

Brooking, Admiral, his death, 401] 

Brother ely noticed, 376 

Brougham, Lord Chancellor, and Earl Grey, 
166 

Brussels, riots at, 130 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, his Autobiography, 
97, 369 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, no- 
ticed, 98 

Bunn, Mr., and Mr. Yates, 163 

Burford’s Panorama of Boothia, 245 

Burns, Life and Works of, noticed, 233 

—— — Mrs., some account of, 132 


Cabinet alterations, 361 
commotiun, 499 
Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, 471 
Canadas, accbunts from, 128, 265 
Canoe, ancient British, 544 
Captives in India, noticed, 506 
Cavern, singular, 406 
Chapters from the Note-Book of a Deceased 
Lawyer, 23 
Charities, commission for inquiring into, 272 
Chevalier barley, value of, 119 
Cholera, return of, 502 
Colburn’s Modern Novelists, noticed, 375 
Colleges, the two London ones, 228 
Colonies, state of the, 127, 265, 398, 538 
Colosseum, description of the, 242 
Combustion, new law of, 381 
Commentary, Monthly, 87, 224, 360, 497 
Commercial and Money Market Report, 
123, 257, 391, 529 
Cooke, G. F., and his Keeper, 458 
Cosmorama, exhibition of the, 243 
Court Movements, 365 
Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
107, 379 . 
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Crime, machinery of, in England, 77; state 


of, in the Metropolis, 112 
Critical Notices of New Publications, 97, 
233, 369, 505 ™ 
Deaths, 133, 270, 406, 542 . 





and Marriages, number of, 87 

Debtor's Experience, the, 149, 353, 483 

Democracy of England, 409 Ps 

Dialogues of the Thing, No.1. 63$ No. II. 
155; No. IIT. 309 

Diorama, exhibition of the, 243 

D' Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, noticed, 
98 

—— Mr, jun., the “ Infernal Mar- 
riage” by, 293, 431 

Dissenting Minister, the, 171 

Ditton, Lines to, 304 

Diversions, Diverse, 224 

Dobereiner, Professor, discovery of, 114 

Don Carlos at Home, 501 

Douce, Francis, Esq., some account of, 132 

Drama, the, 105, 246, 379, 514 

Drury Lane Theatre, performances at, 105, 
379 

Dudley, Lord, Newfoundland dog of, 245 

Duel, my First, 488 

Duels, recent, 92 


Edinburgh, new harbour at, 136 

Edwards’, Jonathan, Works, 508 

Egypt and Mohammed Ali, noticed, 237 

England, the aristocracy of, 1; machinery 
of crime in, 77; the democracy of, 409 

Engraving, new process of, 121 

Essay on Wondering, 74 

Ewart, Mr., his Dialogue with M.A. Shee, 
329 

Excise duties, return of, 385 

Excursions in the North of Europe, reviewed, 
235 

Exeter, charitable institutions at, 135 

Exhibition, unseemly, 367 

Experience, the Debtor’s, 149, 353, 483 


Features, the, 83 

Figure, the anatomica!, 244 

Finden’s Lilustratious to Lord Byron’s Works, 
97 

Fine Arts, 103, 241, 378, 513 

Fletcher, Mrs., Biographical Account of, 
403 

Folly, Human, Sketches of, 181, 342 

Foreign States, affairs of, 128, 266, 539 

-— Varieties. See Varieties, Foreign 

Forest Trees, ornamental, 253, 524 

Fortune’s Freaks, 459 

Fow!] Murder, the, 93 

France, state of affairs in, 128, 266, 539 

Fuller, John, some account of, 268 

Funds, state of the, 258, 392, 530 





Galloway, the Earl of, his death, 131 
Gardener's Magazine, noticed, 511 


Gee, Mr., the case of, 229° 

Geographical Society, meetings of, 109, 518 

Geological Society of Dublin, 382 

Germany, publications in, 250 

Gilbert Gurney, 274, 441 

Gleanings in Natural History, noticed, 377 

Glimpses of Lafayette, aud ofa few of his 
friends, 315 

Grapes, disease in, 118 

Great Britain, state of affairs in, 124, 258, 
392, 531 

Greenwich Railway, progress of the, 271 

Grey, Lord, and Mr. O’Connell, 155 

Grimaldi, Signor, particulars of, 459 

Guido, Sorelli, translation of a poem by, 98 


Hamiltons, a Novel, noticed, 512 

Harrison, Peter, his trial for robbery, 26 

Haymarket Theatre, performances at, 379, 
514 

Hemans, Mrs., the Palace of the Maremma 
by, 17; National Lyries and Songs for 
Music by, 99 ; a Series of Sonnets by, 428 

Heroes at Lisbon, 227 

Herschel, Sir J., his arrival at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 111 

House of Commons, proceedings in, 126, 
261, 394, 534; petitions presented to, 248 

Lords, proceedings in, 125, 258, 

393, 531 





— the late scenes in the, 190 
Hudson, incidents on the, 465 

Hyder Saibe, an Indian Tale, 476 
Hypochondria, hints on, 212 


Idyls, London, 84 
Iguanodon, skeleton of one, 407 
Incidents in general, 497 
on the Hudson, 465 
Infernal Marriage, the, 293, 431 
Inhabitants of a Country Town, by Miss 
Mitford, 171 
Ireland and Repeal, 95 
Irish Melodies, noticed, 510 
Islington, new cattle-market at, 134 


Jamieson, Mrs., her Visits and Sketches at 
Home and Abroad, noticed, 372 

Jews in Saxony, a of the, 114 

Justice, Freaks of, 363 


Kean, recollections of, 51 

and the Kembles, 463 

Keats, Admiral Sir R. G., G.C.B., Biogra- 
phical Memoir of, 267 

Kemble and a Dramatic Aspirant, 456 

Kembles, the, 227 

Kemp Town, destruction of the cliffs be- 
yond, 272 

King Lear, as Shakspeare wrote it, 218 

Kyan, Mr., his process fot extirpating the 
dry-rot, 90 





Lafayette, glimpses of, and of a few of his 
friends, 315 
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Lander, Richard, some account of, 402 

Lang, Dr , his History of New South Wales, 
noticed, 373 ‘ 

— Sir Thomas, notes on the Life of, 

Lawyer, Deceased, Chapters from the Note- 
Book of a, No. ILL, 23 

Lays and Legends of various Nativus, no- 
ticed, 99 

for the Dead, 876 

Lefebure’s Improved Plough, 120 

Letter, a miss-directed one, 306 

Libel, extraordinary, 603 

prosecutions for, 385 

Lisbon, heroes at, 227 

Literary Fund, anniversary of, 96 

Report, 102, 240, 377, 513 

Literature, Treatise oti, noticed, 512 

Living, Dialogues of, No, 1., 63; No. IL, 
155; No. IIL., 329 

London Colleges, the two, 228 

Idyls, No. IL., 84 

Season, 504 

Lyceum, opening of the, 516 

















Machine, new locomotive, 526 

Machinery of Crime in England, 77 

Macready, Mr., his’ performances of King 
Lear, 218 

Maitresse Femme, une, 323 

Maremma, Palace of the, 17 

Marriage, the Infernal, 293, 431 

Marriayes, 133, 270, 405, 542 

Martial in London, 180, 341, 470 

Martineau, Miss, her Illustrations of Taxa- 
tion, 137 

Martyr, a, 96 

an equivocal one, 231 

Matrimonial News, 497 

Medico-Botanical and Londen Medical So- 
cieties, 247 

Minera! Magnetism, medicinal application 
of, 120 

Mineralogy, new fact in, 250 

Minister, the Dissenting, 171 

Miss-directed Letter, 306 

Mitford, Miss, her “* Inhabitants of a Coun- 
try Town,” 171 

Mole Cricket, the, 525 

Monthly Commentary, 87, 224, 360, 497 

——-—— Digest of Occurrences, 124, 258, 
392, 531 

Morgan, Lady, her Irish National Tales, 
noticed, 97 

Mudie, Robert, his Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands, noticed, 100 

Murder, a ‘* Fowl’ one, 93 

Music without Harmony, 94 

My First Duel, 488 

My Prison Acquaintance, 149 





Napoleon breathing, exhibition of, 244 
Naval Sketch Book, noticed, 238 
New South Wales, accounts from, 398, 538 


Newspapers, English and French, 384 
Niger Feelin account of thee 140 
Notes on the Life of the Jate Sir ‘homas 

Lawrence, 199 PEG 
Oats, skinless, specimen of 119 


Old England, the Squire of, 285 
O'N eil, Miss, some account of, 


Owen, Mr., Ode to, 313 ia , 


Oxford Installation, 231, 360 
——-— University of, musetim at, 272 


Paganini, Amoroso, 500 : 

Painters in Water-coldurs, the iéw Sociely 
of, 104 

Palace of the Maremma, the, 17 

Paris, improvements in, 113 

Parks, plan for improving tlie, 543 

Patents, new, 255, 527 

Performance, promise of, 93 

Phenomenon, natural, 271 

Philip Van Arteyelde, noticed, 373 

Play-houses, chit-chat on, 88 

Pleasure, a Party of, 321 

Poaching and Beer-honses, 136 

Poetry —the Palace of the Maremma, by 
Mrs. Hemans, 18; the Advent, of Win- 
ter, 73; the Features, 83; the Zegti 
Maid, 100; Martial in London, 180, 341, 
470 ; Ditton, 304; Odeto Mr, Dwengl it, 
a Party of Pleasure, 321; Records of Pass- 


ing Thought, 428 ; a Country, Ball on the, 


Almack’s Plan, 474 , 
Polish Army, particulars relative to, 4 
Poor Rates, statement respertings 408 
Portugal, affairs of, 89, 130, 399 , 
Post-Office, improvements in the, 383 
Premiers, the last, 520 
Pritchard’s Natural History of Animalcules, 

noticed, 239 
Provincial Occurrences, 134, 270, 406, 543 
Publications, new, critical notices of, 97, 233, 


369, 505 
list of, 102, 240, 377, 





513 
Queen's Foreign Excursion, 503 


Races, result of the, 362 

Rail-Road Prospects, 225 

Recollections of Kean, 51 

Records of a Stage Veteran, 454 

~ of Passing Thought, 423 

Reeve, anecdote of, 459 

Regent’s Park improvements, 134 

Revenue, state of the, 124, 531 

Rhinoceros, a tame one, 111 

Richmond Park, a new terrace in, 136 

Rookwood, noticed, 507 

Royal Academy, exhibition of, 241 

Astronomical Society, meeting of, 108 

——- College of Surgeons, improvements 
in, 134 

——- Institution, meetings of, 246, 382 
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548 Index. 
Rural Economy, 118, 253, 389, 524 
Sabbath Bill, the new one, 230 





Minstrel, noticed, 510 
St. Helena, an adventure at, in May, 1816, 


41 

Sardanapalus, performance of Lord Byron’s 
ream of, 105 

Scenes, the late, in the House of Lords, 190 

Siddons, Mrs., Campbell’s Life of, 471 

Sketches of Human Folly, No. I., 181; 
No. Il., 342 

Slate, on the uses of, 121 

Sloman, Mr., the actor, wager of, 93 

Societies, proceedings of, 108; Royal As- 
tronomical Society, 1b.; Royal Geogra- 
phical ge f 109, 518; Royal Institu- 
tion, 246, 382; Medico-Botanical and Lon- 
don Medical Societies, 247; Geological 
Society of Dublin, 382 

Songs of the Loire, 101 

South America, earthquake in, 400 

Southampton Rail Road, 135 

Southborough Cottage Allotments, 135 

Spain, affairs of, 399, 539 

Spanish Exiles, the, 360 

tion, by Mi aes a on 

Speculation, by Miss Pardoe, noticed, 

Squire of Old England, 285 

Stage Veteran, Records of a, 454 

Stone, meteoric, fall of, in North America, 
113 

Stothard, Thomas, Esq., R.A., some account 
of, 40! 

Suett, anecdote of, 455 





Talleyrand, Prince, and Viscount Palmer- 
ston, 69 

Tapir, living, described, 114 

Taxation, lllustrations of, 137 

Taylor, Michael Angelo, his death, 502 

Thames Tunnel, the, 180 

Theatrical movements, 504 ‘ 


Thornbrough, Sir Edward, some account of, 
131 

Tides, observations on, 384 

Tour through Belgium, noticed, 507 

ay” Unions, procession of, 91 ; remarks 
on, 207 

Trees, ornamental, 253, 254 

Tulips, varieties of, 255 

Turkey, What is to be done with ? 33 

Turnip rf the, 389 

Two Old Men’s Tales, noticed, 239 


United States, affairs in the, 266 
Useful Arts, 120, 255,526 


Vagaries of Wine, 493 

Varieties, Domestic, 110, 248, 383, 520 
Foreign, 113, 250, 385, 521 
Victoria Theatre, performances at 380, 517 





Water, pure, 406 

Ways and Means, statement respecting, | 12 
Western Railway, estimate of, 407, 497 
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